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Reader’s Digest 


India’s Family Fortune 

By Santha Rama Rau 


The well-knotofi ivriter explains to her American 
friends how the wealth of the Indian people lies 
in the rich fabric of their daily lives 


C O OFTEN in the years I have 
J:’«ed away from India I have 
k-/ heard the pleasant enquiry, 
“How is your family?” It makes 
me realize that it is virtually impos¬ 
sible to translate the question into 
my native language, Hindi. In 
India, you would ask, “Is everyone 
well in your house?” 

The point is that hardly ever do 
we, in India, use the word “family” 
•in the sense of, perhaps, only a 
husband and wife and their chil¬ 
dren. In India, a family would 
mean something much closer to a 
clan, including numerous near and 
distant relatives. In the Indian 
household, with all its diverse 


relationships, you learn to become a 
part of the world surrounding you. 

I once quoted to a Western friend 
a familiar Indian saying, “Every 
Hindu girl’s ambition is to be a 
mother-in-law.” My friend looked 
puzzled. “Why a mother-in-law?” 
she asked. 

Whatever rights ma;f btf denied 
a Hindu .woman by society, in the 
intricate and all-embracing realm 
of her home she is supreme. Living 
with a husband and wife often will 
be all their sons and daughters-in- 
law,P all their grandchildren, and 
possibly, if the grandsons are old 
enough to be married, there will be 
the great-grandchildren as well. 
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The senior woman in the home, the 
mother-in-law,"confrols Ais empire 
—which requires all her skill, tact 
and administrative competence. • 

Besides the immediate members 
of the family, there will also he 
distant relatives who, for one reason 
or another, have a right to be paft 
of this large family organization—a 
widowed cousin, an uncle without a 
family of his own or a maiden aunt. 
Relatives from near and far have the 
right to come and “visit” for a week, 
six months, the rest of their lives, 
and nobody will question their 
pre.sence. After all, what is a family* 
for? 

I can remember from my grand¬ 
mother’s household an elderly 
cousin who used to visit us daily. He 
came to our house not to share our 
company, but because he was too 
stingy to buy his own newspaper. 
At six every evening, a chair would 
be set out for him in our garden, 
our newspaper on it, weighted down 
with a stone to keep the rising night 
breeze from disarranging it. He 
would arrive, settle himself com¬ 
fortably, enjoy the lovely colours of 
the Indian evening, ra^^ the paper 
and thee leave. Often he would not 
exchange a word with any member 
of the household. Why should he.? 
In the Indian view, the horizons of 
a family should be wide. No one in 
the family, and certainly not an 
older member, is ever thrown oq the 
rubbish heap. All remain cherished 
and respected members. ^ 

When I first returned to India 
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after foiir years* at an American 
university, my family was bursting 
with curiosity about my exotic ad¬ 
ventures. The question that inter¬ 
ested me most came from a very old ’ 
relative, a lady who was partly deaf 
and nearly blind. “Tell me,” she 
said, “is it really true that some old 
women in America live alone?” 

“Ycs,”^I admitted. “There isn’t 
always room for old people in the 
houschATd of a newly married 
couple.” 

“Ofi,” she^said, “how very sad!” 

“But the old peaple (^ten prefer 
to have a place or tlisi;^own.” 

“I wasn’t talking about the gld,” 
she told me in a sharply impatient 
voice. “T mean, how very safl for the 
young.” 

No wonder there is no true equiv¬ 
alent in India for the word “family” 

Santha Rama Rau • 
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in the limited Western sense. In 
every Asian family there is not only 
space, but necessity for all these 
many relationships and their diverse 
contributions. The Indian house- 
.hold encompasses a consideration of 
a world of people that may not be 
•to every member’s taste—but all of 
whom deserve equal consideration. 

Where, in a milieu so busy with 
people, is there any room* for pri¬ 
vacy, for the development of in¬ 
dividual preference, ta^te or talent? 
It is to be*found in the peculiarly 
Indian art of "^being private in 
public.”' • 

In India, the need to’refresh one’s 
mind in solitude, to recover from 
what has been described as “people- 
fatigue,” to renew inner resources 
of energy and interest, is deeply un¬ 
derstood and resp’ected. Suppose you 
were one of the younger women in 
a “joint family” household and 
wanftu some time to yourself, free 
from the incessant demands of peo¬ 
ple or chores. You would simply 
express your wish for a period of 
meditation—an hour, a day or even 
longer—knowing that such a re¬ 
quest, perhaps a little bizarre in the 
West, would be accepted without 
surprise. Other people would take 
over your work and you would be 
expected to repay their courtesy in 
kind. 

The importance of contemplation 
and interior equilibrium runs as a 
constant thread through the fabric 
of Indian life. Mahatma Ggindhi 
used to reserve every Monday as his 


“day. of silence,.” a time of thought 
uninterrupted by his own or outside 
voices. I know hard-headed busi¬ 
nessmen who regularly spend the 
h»ur after they return home from 
work in Yogi exercises and* in 
tjjought—a habit that elicits no 
raised eyebrows from relatives or 
frienfls or even business colleagues. 

If “privacy in public” is a quality 
to be valued, equally urgent is the 
need to get along harmoniously with 
a whole series of disparate people 
who arc not of one’s own choosing. 
•Even a Hindu husband and wife 
don’t choose each other; they are 
given a situation engineered by their 
elders which they must acccept with 
all its sudden intimacies. Indian life 
has various ways of coping with the 
exacerbations of daily living which 
Westerners might profitably con¬ 
sider, for the problerrv is not peculiar 
to India. All of us spend part of 
every day with people who are not, 
stiictly speaking, of our choosing: 
employers, fellow employees, teach¬ 
ers, fellow students, the shop assist¬ 
ant, the other passengers in the train 
or bus, even our neighbours. 

Ideally, fne person shaped by the 
Indian family learns tffat lie must 
use all available relationships—not 
just those that he has chosen—to en¬ 
rich, not impoverish life, to expand, 
not diminish, his view of the world 
and his place in it. The way of en¬ 
during an unchosen relationship, in 
other words, is to use it to recharge 
ofie’s life. 

How is this done? Let me giv^ 

SO 
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you a few clues. Think again of the 
“mother-in-law” who is in charge 
of an orthodox Hindu family. She 
must be an arbiter in quarrels, a con-* 
soler in sorrow, a confidante, a guide 
in die inevitable problems of com¬ 
munity living, a source of spiritual 
strength, reminder of moral values. 
She sustains her spirit in all chese 
relationships by drawing from all of 
these people what they have to offer 
spiritually, emotionally, as people. 
This is possible only on the basis 
of a sense of respect for people—not 
merely the young but the old, not, 
merely in the sense of the gratitude 
that one owes to one’s parents but in 
a genuine value placed upon their 
presence and an appreciation of 
what they can contribute to the life 
of the people around them. 

Once an old and dearly loved 
aunt of mine, to whom I presented a 
personal problem, answered placid¬ 
ly, “Dear child, ask only one ques¬ 
tion ; Who is the master, your 
desires or yourself?” I have often 
pondered her question and used it 
to guide me, and so I am glad that 
my family was big enough to make 
room for her. 

An Imliafi family is further en¬ 
riched by the fact that grouping by 
age is much less common than in the 
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West. !• have often seen children 
playing together—and taking care 
of babies in the family at the same 
time. Older boys do not feel imposed ^ 
on if they have to help younger 
children. Young adults do not ex¬ 
pect to associate mostly with people 
of their own age. A party automati¬ 
cally means that people of all ages 
are invited. 

At a theatrical performance in any 
Indian Village, where the great epi¬ 
sodes .from the epic literature of 
their heritage are presented, a hus¬ 
band and wife wj?! taW: the chil¬ 
dren, carry the one?*vi»hc* are too 
young to walk, see that the ftged 
have “leaning-on” sticks ^to help 
them along, summon the sceptical 
teenagers who may find the classics 
too boring for their taste, and set olT 
as a genuinely “family party” to the 
evening’s entertainmei^t. 

Such exposure to so many people 
makes for, not conformity, 4iit«di- 
versity, as each individual richly 
reflects the many diflerentjcombina- 
tions of people to whom he has been 
exposed. 

In all the various ways of family 
living—individual retreat, public 
expression and the right to a per¬ 
sonal view of the world—India 
offers the key to a rich, human life. 


Memory Aid 

Do YOU want to remember what you read? Close your eyes and tell it 
to yourself in a “Did-you-know-that?” tone of voice. And then reply to 
yourself with an astonished, “Yoi^don’t say IJ’ 

•—Margery W>lson, Hovo to Liw Beyond Your Meant 
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The Amazing 
American Boom 


Never has the Affiaent Society bee?i more in evidence than 
in the United States* *today. Some experts see an era of 
permanent prosperity ahead; others are not so hopejtd 


A MEXICANS T<^ 5 AY pOSSCSS 69 mil- 

ZA lion* cars, 89 5 million telc- 
JL JL phones, 60 million television 
sets anc^7-7 million pleasure boats. 
They spend at an annual rate of 
Rs. 198,550 crores, and if they 
haven’t got the ready money to buy 
what they want, they cheerfully go 
into debt —Vj the current tune 
of Rs. 125,400 crores. 

Alh:his is the product of the great¬ 
est peacetime prosperity the United 
States ha;j ever known—a giddy 
economic world of booming produc¬ 
tion, rising personal incomes and, 
wonder of wonders, declining taxes. 

American consumers, tuned in 
perfectly to the tomtom beat of bet¬ 
ter and better business, seem hell¬ 
bent on improving their standard 
of living. A recent survey found 
that 55 per cent of Americans inter¬ 
viewed count as necessities items 
once classed as luxuries. Four out of 
five, for instance, say they must have 
washing machines; nearly sevep out 


of ten say they can’t do without air 
conditioning; and more than half 
wouldn’t think of living without 
wall-to-wall carpeting. On top of 
this, 20 per cent admit to buying 
things they don’t really need. 

The plain fact is that hordes of 
Americans don't know what it’s like 
to scrape together a living. Some 45 
per cent of the entire population was 
born after the last war started, hence 
has never lived through a really 
sharp slump. As one economist put 
.it, “The younger generation takes 
for granted the material things that 
its parents often had to wait 20 years 
to acquire.'’ 

New Tension, New* Products. 

Americans today accept as common¬ 
place spending that would astound 
visitors-from other lands. They will 
lay out something like Rs. 14,250 
crores for holiday trips this year—a 
recofd, of course. Close on 50,000 
private swimming pools were in¬ 
stilled last year (average price: 


Condensed from Nevjsweek 
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Rs. 17,570). Retailers expect to sell 
2-2 million colour television sets this 
year as against 1-4 million in 1964. , 

Americans will lavish nearly 
Rs. 1,425 crores on boats and their 
upkeep in 1965 (ten per cent ahead 
of last year). And they will speryd 
more than Rs. 712 crores on their 
lawns, including the purcha'se of 
some 4-5 million motor mowers. 

All this affluence creates a new set 
f)f tensions for businessmen. Many 
of the wants are created (with the 
help of Rs. 6,650 crores a year in 
advertising outlays) and gradually* 
turn into needs as people wonder 
how they ever did without. There is, 
consequently, a premium on new 
products. The average supermarket 
shopper is exposed to about 100 new 
items each week. 

Some products seem naturals for 
success. General Electric, for in¬ 
stance, was confident that women 
would buy its self-cleaning electric 
oven, costing Rs. 356 more than 
standard models, to be rid of the 
disagreeable oven-cleaning chore. 
Housewives have bought, and GE 
says its oven is “a tremendous suc¬ 
cess.” But vast numbers of other 
new items Tiave no clear-cut advan¬ 
tage. Eight out of every ten new 
products are failures. Thus does the 
age of affluence, of discretionary 
spending, create the fabled executive 
ulcer. 

But the bold, wise and luck^ are 
rewarded. Who would have thought 
that a good many Americans would 
fake to electric adding machines for 
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the hornc.^ One firm pioneered a 
sales effort with a Rs. 425 model, 
and last year the industry sold 
335,000 units. 

The old tin opener, carving knife* 
and toothbrush have done a perfect¬ 
ly adequate job for generations. But, 
intrigued by the convenience, nov¬ 
elty or prestige, swarms of shoppers 
now happily buy electric versions at 
many times the price of the conven¬ 
tional rnodels. Last year 3 9 million 
autonlatic tin openers were sold, 
plus 3 4 million^ electric tooth¬ 
brushes. The electf^ic knife was in¬ 
troduced only two yeafs ago, and 
already more than 25 companies are 
competing for a slice of the five- 
million-units market that will prob¬ 
ably develop this year. 

Is there a fly at all in the rich, 
soothing ointment.^ To William 
McChesney Martin, Kihairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, there is. 
Last June, Martin publicly p!T 5 fPssed 
to find “disquieting similarities be¬ 
tween our present prosperity and the 
fabulous ’20’s” when the United 
States sailed blithely into the crash 
of 1929. 

To be sure, Martin acknow¬ 
ledged that “we may take comfort 
in important differences” between 
the two eras. But the weight of his 
remarks was unmistakable; the cur¬ 
rent business expansion is in danger 
of overheating, and the time may 
well be at hand to cool it off. 

So far, however, those who talk of 
a likply recession amount to only a 
small chorus. Overwhelmingly, 
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businessmen agree with the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad¬ 
visers, which reported in May: 

. “There is every reason to expect a 
^ great many more months of good 
economic expansion. So far, we see 
none of the traditional signs that 
have marked the beginning of the 
end of prosperity.’’ In fact, the CEA 
has begun to speak of “tjic begin¬ 
ning or a new era,’’ in which the his¬ 
toric rhythm of boom or boet may 
no longer be inevitable. 

It’s still tpo early to predict, with 
any certainty, th^shape of 1966. But 
the experts ?re closely watching two 
things for important clues. 

One is capital spending. “If busi¬ 
nessmen* raise their sights on ex¬ 
pansion, we will have continued 
strength in the economy for next 
year,’’ says CEA .chairman Ackley. 
fJommerce Secretary John Connor 
predicts that capital investment “is 
going to continue heavy into next 
year and the year following.’’ But 
there is no consensus on the expan¬ 
sion outlook yet. 

The other is .something called 
“fiscal drag.” When the government 
pays out more money than it collects 
in taxes, it creates purchasing power 
for individuals and businessmen to 
spend on everything from furniture 
to factories. When, on the other 
hand, the government collects more 
in taxes than it pays out, it with¬ 
draws purchasing power. This can 
help knock down prices, but un¬ 
fortunately it acts as a brake on the 
entire economy. That’s fiscal flrag. 


Social Jjecurity taxes are due to 
rise In 1966, pfilling more money 
out of the economy. On top of this, 
the Treasury reckons that it will col¬ 
lect Rs. 3,325 crores more in income 
taxes each year, at current tax rates, 
if the economy continues to grow at 
5^5 per cent a year. Offsetting this 
somewhat would be the higher 
Social Security benefits expected to 
be paid out in 1966 and the Rs. 2,232 
crorc excise-tax cut. 

But that still leaves a drag of 
about Rs. 2,850 crores a year. Treas- 
^ury Secretary Fowler has appointed 
a committee to study the situation. 
Among possible recommendations: 
higher spending, a new tax cut, or 
a delay of the scheduled increase in 
Social Security taxes. 

The vagueness about 1966 may be 
frustrating to the consumer and 
businessman looking for solid ad¬ 
vice. It is ironic, in fact, that the 
experts are more positive about the 
next decade than about the next 
year. They can project long-term 
trends, but can’t spot possible peaks 
and valleys in between. And the 
one long-range certainty is that the 
economy will continue to grow—as 
population, purchasing "power and 
jobs also expand. 

Meanwhile, businessmen, govern¬ 
ment officials and economists are 
watching the road just ahead. Many 
of them are confident that they can 
help, to steer the business cycle as 
well as ride it. In this sense, at least, 
the affluent American economist 
has entered a new era. 
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NUREYEV 
LIVES TO DANCE 



By Hubert Saal 

In a di’ss^by himself^ his 
star ([uality has lifted 
Britain’s Royal Ballet to 
neiv heights oj popularity 


Condensed from Newsweek 
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H e has cruel high cheek bones, 
flowing fnir hair, burning 
brown eyes, and a powerful, extra¬ 
ordinarily graceful body. They 
queue for hours to see him. And 
after the last curtain they stand and 
cheer, defying the houselights, sum¬ 
moning forth one last regal bow. 

Rudolf Nureyev, son of a peasant, 
is the reigning prince of dancers. 
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Wherever he dances, he generates a 
rare excitement and enthusiasm. 
Covent Garden audiences shower 
the stage with flowers and chant, 
“We want Rudi.” Said Sir David 
Webster, director of the Royal 
Opera House: “Nureyev raises the 
temperature around here.” 

His kind of dancing—star quality 
—is a blessing and a cjarse. The 
great dancers usually burn them¬ 
selves out at an early age. Since the 
legendary Nijinsky, it has, taken 
nearly 50,years for a 9 iother super- 
star to coine al^ig with whom he 
can be compared. • 

“Jam myself,” says J^Iureyev. His 
self, his individualism, hasjieen the 
mainspring of his dancing and his 
life. The dancer, now 27, was born 
on a train, and this has always sym¬ 
bolized his roodessness to him. “I 
h.i ’e no couytry,” he says. “For me 
a country is just a place to dance. 
Youj; roots are your work. Work is 
sacred.” 

He grew up in Tartary, in Bash¬ 
kir, east of the Urals, obsessed with 
the Kirov Ballet school in far-off 
Leningrad and determined to get 
there in spite of strenuous parental 
objections. 

“My father was a peasant in a 
family of many children. The gov¬ 
ernment gave him everything, and 
he sacrificed his whole life for 
Russia. He was the most honest man 
I ever met. But I don’t want his 
honesty. If somebody’s born differ¬ 
ent, then he must be different.” 

At 17, late for a dancer, Nureyev 


won grudging admission to the 
Kirov. 

Outspoken, unsociable, indepen- 
• dent, he made it quickly clear to 
the Kirov that it had caught a 
Tartar by the tail. “They, the com¬ 
pany, fed me, taught me, thought 
for me,” he says. “And in return 
they#owned me. I wanted to own 
rn)iclf.” Nureyev made a spectacu¬ 
lar leap to freedom. 

In 1961, during the Kirov Ballet’s 
Paris season, he avoided his country¬ 
men, found P'rench friends, and 
, tasted the heady wine of the West. 
It was only at Lc Bourgei airport, 
from where the company was flying 
to its London engagement, that he 
realized something was wrong. 
“Some of the ballerinas were crying 
and looking at me. They wouldn’t 
usually cry for me—they didn’t even 
like me.” P'or “dangerous in¬ 
dividualism,” he was being sent 
back to Russia. Clearly it meant the 
end of foreign travel, and perm¬ 
anent obscurity as a dancer. “I 
would rather ha\e died,” he said. 

A friend described the scene. 
“Nureyev, green with fright, was 
followed closely by two Russian 
bodyguards. He kept s^fyirtg, ‘This 
IS terrible, this is terrible. I won’t go 
back! ’ 

“At Jast he cried out in anguish 
for help. Two French officials were 
hastily summoned, into whose arms 
Nureyev hurled himself, gasping, ‘I 
want to stay!’ ” 

‘“They put me into a room to 
think it over,” Nureyev recalled. “I 
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think about the hundreds of millions 
of Russians and the hundreds of 
millions of Chinese and beside them 
me—little me. But I know that little 
me was more important than all the 
hundreds of millions. A bird must 



He was suddenly sober. “I know 
then that I never back to 
my own country and that I never 
be happy in yours.” Then, in his 
mercurial way, he smiled: “And I’ll 
die on exactly the day I want.” 

In Paris, Nureyev was the avatar 
of Rousseau’s noble savage, innocent 
of civilization’s taint. He had a 
primitive fear of injections, had 
never been in a taxi, and was 
described by actress Jeanne Moreau 
as “a frightened, wild animal.” 

He was a born outsider, even 
when six months later he went to 
London at the invitation of Dame 
Margot Fonteyn. He lived in a 
succession of furnished rooms, re¬ 
jecting all possessions except a 
rapidly growing record collection 
which he carted about like the 
crown jewels of Tsarist Russia. Of 
manners he knew little. It took him 
months to learn to say good morn¬ 
ing. Pleuse^- and thank you took 
longer. 

But there is a Russian proverb: 
“If you live like the wolves, you 
howl like the wolves.” In Russia 
Nureyev had earned Rs. 1,425 a 
month. As that doubled, treWed, 
sky-rocketed to Rs. 11,875 ^ P^^" 
formance, he began to display 
understandable avarice. He began 
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acquiring loot—Expensive cine¬ 
camera and gold watch, a bulging 
wardrobe, Rs. 3,325-a-month fur¬ 
nished flats, a Rs. 5 lakhs villa in» 
France, a Rs. 50,000 Mercedes-Benz. 

Like a bullfighter or boxing 
champion, wherever he goes Nurey¬ 
ev is surrounded by fawning ad¬ 
mirers. Yet he seems more alone 
than ever, his face both hunted and 
haunted by the curious crowds. “I 
should probably miss it if they 
didn’t stare,” he says. “This is why 
I dance.” A.id he added, “Show 
people are sacrifice r eople ” 
f Nureyev’s temperament is per¬ 
verse and explosive. His emotions 
spin like a weather vane, to laugh¬ 
ter, to sullcnness. Sensitive, ex¬ 
tremely intelligent, he says things 
that are deliberately misleading or 
meaningless. “You have to crucify 
others to survive,” he insists. “So- 
phistication is crucifixion. Sophisti¬ 
cation is survival.” 

At a party for Gian Carlo Men- 
otti, he received a glass of wine as 
he entered and was informed that 
everyone was helping himself to 
spaghetti. Angered by a rude re¬ 
mark, he tossed the wine from his 
glass and cried, “Nureyev is served 
his spaghetti!” 

That Nureyev had fled to the 
West was not made public in Russia 
for two years, and then it was an¬ 
nounced through a vicious personal 
attack on him by Serge Lifar, the 
dancer. But Nureyev never says a 
word against Russia. “It’s all 
algebra, it’s equations, Russia, the 
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West, both equal.” Had it made no 
difference that he had left Russia 
for the West? “Ah,” he answered, 
“my equal is different from theirs.” 

What had freedom meant to him 
then? “I’m left here alone for my 
disaster or my good. It’s true that’s 
why I came—but here when you 
need somebody, you haven’t any¬ 
body. It was like jumpirfg into the 
cold water naked. Sometimes I don’t 

^ 9 

want to be individual.” 

Niireyev has prescr^jed a rigorous 
artistic di?cipliiT^c. His development 
as an artist has^een rapid. He has 
contributed more than star mag¬ 
nitude to the Royal Hrillct, His pro¬ 
found •musicality and asBonisliing 
memorv for entire ballets have 
enriched the repertoire with Russian 
versions of ballets like Raymonda, 
t\a Bayadere, and parts of Swan 
Lake. As Jl choreographer, more 
and more boldly Nurcyev has in- 
trodticcd his own phrasing into his 
revivals. 

His own dancing expresses equal¬ 
ly the primitive and the refined. He 
can be a romantic, all command and 
colour. Or he can be as refined as a 
diamond, catching with every leap 
and revolution the sparkling spec¬ 
trum that is dance at its most 
brilliant. 

The force and precision of his 
dancing obscure the lyric quality, 
the easy transitions from one step 
and tempo to another. He does not 
explode like dynamite on stage. 
Instead he gathers his strengtfvslow¬ 
ly, like a rocket rising, in motion all 



cconomv. Significantly, Nureyev's 
choreography glorifies the male 
dancer. Yet with the acrobatics and 
the gallant lifting, he promotes the 
kind of delicacy that enables the 
male to match the ballerina, step for 
step. “Whv not?” Nureyev asks. “A 
pas de deux is a dialogue of love. 
How can there be conversation if 
one partner is dumb?” 

He is an exceptional teacher. 
Dancers rehearse for him with a 
zeal that combines res{>ect and ador¬ 
ation—and he responds with good 
humour, patience an 5 sternness. 
When one girl, at the end of a long 
day, rebelled after he asked her for 
the thousandth time to repeat a tax¬ 
ing step, he said, “I want. You 
must,” She did, “You see,” he said, 
“here is Russian, teaching English 
girls how to be Spanish gipsies in 
tne French language.” 

When he demonstrates, the studio, 
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mirrored on th/ ec walls, becomes 
alive with Nureycvs, soaring in on 
every side like an endless army. In 
that tight small world, the prison of 
the ballet, it is clear that Nureyev is 
at home, that here confusion be¬ 
comes clarity and he is free. 

Asked to speculate on the future 


he says, “When I look into the 
crystal ball—I sec another crystal 
ball.” 

When pressed, he adds, “I see my 
life as a logical progression, from 
small town, to school, to the West, 
to the world, W'ho kncjws, I may 
yet be Icarus and fly to the sun.” 


Fro/n Foreign Parts 

It is reported that an Italian has invented an clectYic fork, ope.atcd by 
a tiny battery, which automatically vyinds on the spaghetti. 

r 

At a recent film festival a .Swedish entry was specifically praised bv 
critics for its brevity. It was then discovered that the projectionist had 
unwittingly failed to show one of the reels of the film. No one had missed 
It at all. 

For parents who sometimes feel their teenage children should be in a 
padded cell, a builder in Texas is providing just that in a model home. 
The special room, equipped with telephone, radio, record player and 
study facilities, is coated with five layers of foam-rubber padding to mufHe 
sounds. 

At San Andres, Colombia, a young secretary was arrested and fined 
500 pesos for appearing in a topless bikini on the beach. The fine w^is paid 
by a male admirer who passed a hat among the crowd. 

Tab-top beer cans are being used by oceanographers in their study of 
undersea geology ofF the,coast of Baja California, Mexico. In recent dives, 
tab-top, b^er cans thrown overboard by Mexican fishermen were found 
buried under two inches of sediment. Since the scientists know the cans 
first appeared in the area a year ago, they can ascertain the rate at which 
sediment there is building up. They say the cans give a better dating 
method than fossils or carbcn-14 tests, and they call the technique “beero- 
graphy.” 

In Spain, a sehorita can’t evep get an old-fashioned guitar serenade any 
more. Today’s lovesick young men loiter under balconies playing rock ’n’ 
roll on transistor radios and portable gramophones. As a result of com¬ 
plaints, several towns have prohibited the- street playing of electronic 
devices between 10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 



KaVh individual/im^ on a d/Jf?/yn/ 
sleep budget. It is important to knon 
your daily rPcpt ire went—and p;et it 



How Much Do You Need? 


By J. D. RATCLij-r 


W HAT IS sleep? How much 
do we neeJ and liow do 
we achieve it? 'Fhe an¬ 
swers should he easy—but aren’t. 
Yet, as scientists pursue the subject, 
the pieces of the puzzle are gradu¬ 
ally falling into place. 

Although little is known about 
sleefjj itself, a great deal is known 
about what happens to the body 
during sleep. The heart .slows down 
from about 75 to 60 beats a minute, 
body temperature and basal meta¬ 
bolic rate fall slightly, breathing 
drops from 16 to 12 breaths a 
minute. Yet some activity steps up. 
For reasons unknown, sweat glands 
become particularly active. Physiol¬ 
ogists once thought less blood 
flowed to the brain. They now 
know that the flow increases 
periodically. 

How much sleep do wc need? 
Variations here are notable. Says 


Dr. Nathaniel Klcitmnn, who spent 
^(' years stiidving sleep: ‘'7 he 
averugc amount required is no mfjre 
applicable to a particular individual 
than an average-sv/.c hat or shoe 
would be.” Some people have rc.il 
neod of ten hours a nioht. Others, 

IT 

like Dr. Alton Ochsner of the ()ehs- 
ncr Clinic, find four hours sutb- 
cient. If Dr. Ochsner feels faticrued 
during the day he closes his eyes and 
takes a five-minute nap---he needs 
only .seconds to go into .sound and 
refreshing sleep. Dr. Michael De 
Hakev, world-renowned vasLul.ir 
surgeon, follows a ’simdar pn 
gramme. On a plane he buckles hts 
seat belt and is .sound a.s]cep before 
the plane leaves the runw.iv. Aware 
of it or not, if we are tired enough 
we all “micro sleep”: eves remain 
opeji, but for a few seconds we 
blank out, providing refreshment 
for the tired brain. 


Condensed from Family Weekly 
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'I'hc wcjrld is geared to eight hours 
ot sleep at a srnglc' stretch, in the 
nijiht. Would we do better tf) follow 
the example of the rest (jf the animah 
world, taking sleep in a number of 
small doses ^ There is evidence that 
this might be so for some individ¬ 
uals. The body recovers rapidfy 
from mild fatigue but can l.vkc a 
disproportionately long time to re¬ 
cover from deep fatigue. Students 
have found two three-hour sleep 
periods more refreshing than a 
single eight-hour span. Architect- 
inventor R. Buckminster Fuller 
t(H)k a half-hour nap every three 
hours round the clock, for a total of 
four hours’ sleep a day. He worked 
for a year at peak efficiency on this 
programme, and gave it up only 
because it interfered with business. 

Are you getting all the sleep you 
nced^ Certainly a large proportion 
of us aren’t. A study of 1,122 univer¬ 
sity students showed that over a 
third woke tired in the morning. 
One poll indicated that more than 
half of us have sleep difficulties at 
least part of the time. 

Animals when deprived of sleep 
become vicious. Human.beings de¬ 
nied slc@p) for several days get strik¬ 
ing psychopathological symptoms. 
Hallucinations are common. One 
man saw a woman standing by a re¬ 
frigerator and attempted to help her 
in—he thought it was a car. Another 
complained that floor tiles yvere 
heaving like the surface of a 
troubled lake. 

If prolonged sleep deprivation 
5 « 


causes .such drafnatic symptoms, 
what about a mild sleep deficit.? 
Everyone is familiar with the un- 

j 

reasonableness of a sleepy child. 
Apparently something of the sort* 
happens to adults who skimp on 
sleep. Dr. Hans Sclye of the Uni¬ 
versity of Montreal, originator of 
the famed “stress theory’’which sug¬ 
gests that continuous stress from any 
.source may be the root cause of the 
major killer diseases, says, “Lack of 
sleep in itself is a stress.” 

In H)()o NLw Orleans |)ad an out¬ 
break of Iceland Disease, so named 
because it was first described by two 
Reykjavik doctors. The disease is 
much like mild non-crippling polio 
—-musefe pains, headache,** slurred 
speech, weakness, fatigue—and 
often persists for months or years. 
Dr. Philip Tiller made a meticulous 
study of five sufferers. He found 
that as long as the victims had suf¬ 
ficient .sleep, .symptoms were mini¬ 
mal, but when there was a sleep de¬ 
ficit, disability became pronounced. 

Dr. Tiller wondered: Could lack 
of sleep account for many of the 
vague ills of the aged.? Perhaps the 
medical texts were mistaken in say¬ 
ing that older people require less 
sleep. Early in 1963 he began study¬ 
ing the sleep habits of patients aged 
60 or over. 

It was immediately apparent that 
complaints about fatigue, tension 
and apprehension were dispropor¬ 
tionately high among those who got 
seven or less hours of sleep a night. 
For these. Dr. Tiller prescribed ten 
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hours of bed rest at night and a one- 
hour nap in the afternoon. (If they 
couldn’t sleep, they were at least to 
sjeeep eyes closed and radio turned 
otf.) Under this regimen sleep be¬ 
gan to come naturally for many 
who had been poor sleepers. A 
striking fact emerged: the after¬ 
noon nap seemed to improve the 
quality of night sleep. BuT: most im¬ 
portant, in many patients•jtj;ie com¬ 
plaints that had brought them to the 
doctor in the first plac^ disappeared. 

Sleep t|j?rapy^is finding jobs else¬ 
where. Dr. Edtvard Harper usq^ 
prolonged sedation—patients sleep 
for 10 to 14 days but Are awakened 
briefly every morning and tvening. 
This procedure is used with care¬ 
fully selected patients in a hospital 
when everything else has failed. It is 
producing good results in treating a 
variety of aihnents—from asthma to 
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ulcerative colitis to skin diseases. 

AfMontreal’s Allan Memorial In¬ 
stitute, prolonged-sleep therapy was 
used on orientally ill patients who 
had resisted all other forms of treat¬ 
ment, Of 66 patients who under¬ 
went the therapy, 38 showed either 
marked or moderate improvement. 

In his book, The Challenge of 
Medicine, William Kitay observes: 
“Tension increases as the day goes 
on until it is at a high point in 
the late afternoon. If this point is 
reached day after day and week 
after week, the result may be disas¬ 
trous. But if the business executive 
breaks it at noon with a short nap 
the tension curve drops to near the 


base.line,* and .he awakens for the 
work of the afternoon, refreshed.” 
, Dr. Tiller concurs : “As the work 
load increases, so does the need for 
sleep. The busier the person the 
more he should sleep. Unfortuftatc- 
1^, it’s the exact opposite course that 
Is usually followed.” 

r\’c same rules apply to the rest 
of us—and particularly to young 
mothers attempting to bring up chil¬ 
dren, run a house and maintain an 
active social life. More and more, 
doctors are advising these women to 
•take naps with their children. Says 
Dr. Ochsner: “The siesta habit is a 
good one. It is difficult for many 
to store up a day’s energy needs with 
a single stretch of night sleep.” 

Some people arc willing to allot 
adequate hours for sleep, yet it 
eludes them. For many, “sleep 
routines”—the hot milk, warm bath, 
counting sheep or whatever—arc 
valuable. Medical authorities ad¬ 
vise: “Good sleep habits must be 
learned. Go to bed at the same hour 
every night—don’t eat a heavy meal 
before retiring. Don’t listen to the 
radio or read exciting books. Re¬ 
member in what posit-iop j^ou wake 
in the morning and assume that 
position on going to bed. Relax 
muscles and thought.” 

A g 5 od general rule to follow: 
sleep should be sufficient to allow us 
to wake up spontaneously, refreshed 
and* ready to do a day’s work. It 
should be sufficient to permit a high 
level of work performance without 
undue fatigue. 
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Ruthlessly hunted for its horn, the 
• black rhinoceros has a price 
on its head and needs protection 


By David Reed 


Condensed from National Wildlife 
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S TANDING in the wilds ol iiasL 
Africa, he looks, evcfy inch of 
him, like a prehistoric monster. 
He is five feet six inches high at the 
shoulder and 12 feet from the tip of 
the nose teethe root of ?he tail. Two 
lancc-like«horns^ one much longer 
than the other, jut from his cnor* 
moiK head. He weighs more than a 
ton. He looks solid, but ^he is a 
nervous* wreck, with a nasty, unpre¬ 
dictable temper. If he senses your 
presence, often as not he will 
ciiarge, thundering straight at you 
like a runa\Yay train. 

Half a century ago, the black rhi¬ 
noceros was a common sight in 
Africa; enormous numbers of these 
great beasts roamed the lowland 
plains an 5 mountain forests. Today 
the rhino is high on the list of ani¬ 
mals that are threatened with ex¬ 
tinction. Fewer than 15,000 have 
survived, and every day their num¬ 
bers dwindle further. 

The rhino is being hunted to 
death for his horns. There is a 
false notioh in parts of Asia that 
ground-up rhino horn is a powerful 
aphrodisiac. As a result it has be¬ 
come one of the most valuable ani¬ 
mal products in the world. An 
average-size horn can be bouglit for 
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, about Rs. 330 in Mombasa or some 
other Indian Ocean port, and 
resold for Rs. 14,250 or more in 
the Orient. And so an illegal but 
nourishing business has sprung up. 

Although the rhino is not exactly 
a lovable creature, his extinction 
would be a great loss, for he is 
unique. A leftover from prehistoric 
ages, he has changed little since 
the time when his ancestors roamed 
the earth—even Europe and North 
America—in company with masto¬ 
dons and sabrc-tofjthed tigers. His 
only living relatives are the horse, 
the zebra and die tapir. 

Nature seems to have slipped up 
when designing the rhino. His legs 
appear ridiculou.sly short for his 
great body. His half-inch-thick skin 
sags loosely, looking like an old rug 
that has been flung across his frame. 
He has a.keen sense of smell and 
acute hearing, but his'e/esight (like 
his intelligence) is exceedingly dim. 
An elephant or buffalo will spot a 
humai^ being some distance away 
and move off, but a rhino can’t sec 
a man until he is almost upon him. 
Then trouble starts. 

The black rhino is amazingly 
agile. He can leap from a prone 
position in the twinkling of an eye 
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charge at 30 miles an, hour and 
scramble up sttep focky slope's like 
a mountain goat. His fury is direct¬ 
ed at inanimate objects as often as 
humans. He will charge a car and, 
with his great horns, reduce it to 
scrap. One Kenya game warden 
found a rhino stuck in a mudhc/ic 
and pulled him out with histLand 
Rover. The quarrelsome beast re¬ 
paid the favour by caving in the side 
of the vehicle. On another occasion, 
a rhino was seen battering furiously 
at a parked tractor. Rhinos some¬ 
time charge passing trains. But^ 
this is an uneven match; the train 
wins. 

The black rhino’s bad temper is 
such that he is even conceived in a 
rage. If a female feels amorous, she 
charges headlong at a likely suitor 
and bashes and gores him until he is 
a bloody mess. If, after this, the 
male is still willing—and, of course, 
still alive—mating takes place. The 
female may then batter the male a 
few more times for good measure. 

After 18 months of gestation, a 
bouncing 6o-pound baby is born. 
(Twins are unknown.) The calf 
suckles until he is about two years 
old. By thc«ti'me he is five to seven, 
he is fully grown and goes off to live 
by himself. Black rhinos lead a soli¬ 
tary existence all their lives., If two 

• The black rliinoteros has a peaceful cousin, 
the rare white rhinoceros (the world’s Inrffest 
land animal next to the elephant). Once th 9 UKht 
to he extinct, the white rhino has made a limited 
recovery. There are almost 1,000 in reserves in 
Southern Africa as well as those found occa¬ 
sionally near the headwaters of the White Nile 
and in the Conijo. 
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bulls meet, they* may battle until 
one or both are dead. 

Oddly enough, the rhino is con¬ 
sidered the most easily tameable 
animal in Africa. Once penned, ha 
soon becomes so gentle that he will 
eat out of his keeper’s hand. Captive 
rhinos will come on call to have 
their ears rubbed, and some will 
roll over, to have their stomachs 
scratched. The only problem is the 
rhino’? ‘bulk. If he should lean 
against you playfully, well, look 
out! * » 

Rhinos are ama^ngly*adaptable. 
They are found in the entire range 
of African terrain—from scor(?hing 
deserts , to middle-altitude bush- 
lands to the chilly summits of 
i2,ooo-foot mountains. They can 
survive for months in areas lacking 
surface water, and exist on the 
moisture acquired frojp eating suc¬ 
culent plants. But their range is 
constantly dwindling. Black rhinos 
once ranged over much of sub- 
Saharan Africa; now they are 
confined mostly to Kenya and 
neighbouring Tanzania.* 

The big event in a rhino’s day 
comes soon after sundown, when he 
spends several hours at the water- 
hole—nearly always the same one, 
though it may be as much as ten 
miles from home. This is the only 
time that he appears even faintly 
happy; he will romp about play¬ 
fully, then wallow in the mud and 
massage himself against trees and 
rocks. Afterwards he returns home, 
and serious dining begins. Barging 
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through the bush* like a b;illdozer, 
he cats like a vacuum cleaner, using 
his. prehensile lip to wrench leaves 
and buds from trees and shrubs. 
Even the sharpest thorns arc con¬ 
sumed with relish. When morning 
comes he looks for shade and rests 
through the day. Usually he lies 
down, but sometimes he dozes 
standing up, his head hanging down 
in a pose of utter woe. 

The rhino has only one Trjcnd in 
the world—the little tickbird, who 
rides on Ijis back anW picks ticks 
from his# hide,# If something ap¬ 
proaches while a rhino is dozing, 
the birds screech a warning. But the 
rhino’s luck is such *that hunters 
often rely on the presence* of tick- 
birds to lead them to the rhino. 

Apart from man the rhino has no 
natural enemies; but man is enough. 
Both white and native hunters have 
littered Africa with the bleached 
bones of these great beasts. Today 
licensed hunting has been curtailed 
sharply, but the rhino’s numbers 
continue to decline at the hands of 
African poachers. Tribesmen even 


invade the game reserves in quest of 
the animals, S6me*kill with pois¬ 
oned arrows or spears. But the 
•cruellest method is that of fixing 
wire snares, attached to heavy logs, 
along rhino trails. Once snared, the 
rhino drags the log for miles until 
Ik drops from exhaustion. The 
^ poacjpcrs then chop off the horns 
and leave the ton of meat to rot. 
Soon there is only a spiral of vul¬ 
tures to mark the demise of one 
more rhino. 

Another problem is that ex¬ 
panding populations of humans and 
'domestic animals have taken over 
much of the rhino’s habitat, But to¬ 
day, with the help of wildlife organ¬ 
izations the East African govern¬ 
ments arc making clTorts to save at 
least some of the animals. Perhaps 
the best one can hope for is that it 
will be possible to concentrate the 
surviving rhinos in closely guarded 
sanctuaries. If this can be done, 
future generations will be able at 
least to sec and to marvel at one 
of the most irascible, forlorn and 
strange creatures on earth. 


Invitation to the Vaults 

While browsing through a small general store on a remote island I 
asked the store’s owner if the island offered any entertainment for the 
stranded tourist. He thought for a minute, tlu^n pointed to a poster in the 
window: “Everyone invited to the annual Cemetery Meeting. Help keep 
our cemetery clean! All welcome next Friday from 7 to 9. (Those with 
plots m«^^attend.y’ -km. 

An invitation to join a local fencing club reads: “Join us now. New 
blood always welcome.” —Mrs, E. B. in Weekend 
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Vibrations, caused In' 
earthquakes enable 
dentists to probe deep into 
'he structure of our planet 

When the 
Earth Rang 
Like a Bell 

By Eakl Ubell 

I T WAS Good Friday, March 27, 
IQ 64 . Many miles deep under 
Alaska, a huge slab of rock berit 
under the pressure of a shifting 
earth. At 5.3(1 p.m., the slab snapped 
with the energy of 100 hydrogen 
bombs. The recoil played snap-the- 
whip with the whole state of Alaska, 
spreading panic and killing 115 peo¬ 
ple. Releasing more energy than 
the disasatais 1906 San Francisco 
shock, that Good Friday earthquake 
excited the great Pacific Ocean, 
heaving huge waves down tfie West 
Coast and out into the Pacific to 
terrorize Hawaii and Japan. 

In the midst of devastation,* the 
earthquake performed a little- 
noticed service. Scientists, before 


this earriiquake, liad drawn up the 
most accurate three-dimensional 
anatomical chart ever made of this 
planet, from its iron-nickel core up 
through 4,000 miles of rock to the* 
surface where we and a thin film of 
life cling precariously. The Good 
Friday earthquake verified this chart 
and may help to reveal new details 
of the deep structure of the earth, 
and evc^i how the world began. 

That huge tremor, like a clapper 
in a bell, set the earth—all 6,000 
trillion tons’of rock—rkiging. For 
earthquake wavcs^chavt in many 
respects like sound waves: they 
echo, bend and “sing” at different 
pitches.,But instead of air it is rock 
vibrating. And so our planet sang 
a hundred different “tunes,” heard 
not by human ears but by seismo¬ 
graphs. 

If you had viewe 4 the whole 
globe at that time, from some van¬ 
tage-point in space, you wouldLhave 
seen it jiggle like a spoonful of jelly. 

It took an hour for onc^shape, or 
mode, to form; others appeared and 
disappeared in minutes. In one 
mode the world looked like a foot¬ 
ball, in another it developed girlish 
dimples. Instruments picked up at 
least 80 different modes of vibra¬ 
tion. Of course, you would have 
needed super-sight to see these 
changes of shape. For the earth actu¬ 
ally moved up and down less than 
an inch at any particular spot, al¬ 
though the movement spread like a 
gentle ripple over hundreds of miles. 


Condensed from The Neto York Herald Tribune 
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Our planet contiriued to tromble for 
at least thr^e weeks. 

Only in the last few years has any 
progress been made in what scien¬ 
tists call free-oscillations research. 
But it was back in 1880 that an 
English mathematician, A. E. H. 
Love, made the first surmise. His 
mathematical formulas told him 
that a really big carthqu.'^ke should 
jiggle the whole earth, make it ring 
as if it were a plucked guitar string. 

When you strike a guitar string, 
you start up-and^own move¬ 
ment of fihe string—a wave—going 
out in two directions. As each wave 
hits the end oE the string it bounces 
back to meet its twin in the centre. 
The waves then combine to vibrate 
the string at a fundamental fre¬ 
quency, its pitch or note. This pitch 
depends on the string’s tightness 
and thickness and the material of 
which it is composed. 

According to Love’s theory, when 
a slab of rock breaks, as in an earth¬ 
quake, it strikes the rocks around it 
and waves travel out in all direc¬ 
tions, some scooting along the sur¬ 
face and others plunging deep into 
the earth’s interior. Eventually they 
meet their fellows coming round 
the other side and through the 
planet’s body. They combine, as on 
the guitar string, and soon the whole 
earth pulses in a fundamental fre¬ 
quency or pitch plus all the over¬ 
tones—i.e., in free oscillation. 

The spread of the waves depends 
on the composition and density of 
the rock through which they go. In 


general, |he harder the rock the 
faster the wavcl Sriftie career along 
at 1,000 miles in three minutes—as 
•fast as an earth satellite. 

Love’s idea lay sleeping until the 
middle of this century, when Dr. 
Hugo Benioft of the Cahforni.i In- 
{ftiture of Technology invented an 
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r INNER CORE 

Solid nickel iron 

r OUTER CORE 

Liquid and very dense 

I- LOWER MANTLE 

Very dense, with rock at 
great pressure. Increasing in iron 
^ content towards the core 

r UPPER MANTLE 

Zones of solid, then plastic, 

then increasingly more dense, silicate 


CRUST 

Basaltic beneath a granitic layer 
Sepaiatcd from the mantle by the 
Mohoroviiir Discontinuity 
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instrument to pick up the very low 
notes of carth’'»j sound waves; On 
November 4, 1952, a huge carth- 
tjuake struck the Kamchatka Penin¬ 
sula of eastern Siberia and Dr. 
Henioff’s instruments picked up a 
wave that took 57 minutes to go 
from crest to crest. He suspected thi.t 
wave to be not a direct shock,wave^ 
but a free oscillation of the planet. 

With this clue, Dr. Chaim Pe- 
keris, a geophysicist and mathema¬ 
tician at the Weizmann Institute of 
Science in Israel, put a computer to 
work on the problem in 1959. The 
computer clacked out the funda¬ 
mental numbers by which scientists 
could recognize in the earthquake 
records of the future a ringing earth 
if ever it rang. Dr. Pekeris wrote out 
the “melodies” to look for in the 
seismic wiggles. 

On the morning of May 21, i960, 
the great fault off the coast of Chile 
slipped and the shock of this sudden 
movement shook the landscape for 
hundreds of miles. This time the 
seismologists were ready. Instru¬ 
ments, including Dr. Benioff’s de¬ 
vice, had been planted above and 
below ground thousands of miles 
apart, ii>California and New Jersey. 
They “felt” the earth moving up 
and down or sideways as the waves 
marched by, and measured these 
movements. When the seismologists 
looked at the wiggling lines on their 
paper records, one glance convinced 
them that the earth had indeed shiv¬ 
ered in harmony. They saw 40 dif¬ 
ferent notes, and the notes were very 
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close to what Dr. Pekeris’s computer 
had told him to expect. 

From then on, the world’s geolo¬ 
gists recognized the importance of 
a ringing earth. Since the pitch of 
any free oscillations, like those of a 
guitar string or bell, depends on 
size, shape and material structure, 
and since seismologists know the 
size and^shape of the earth, they 
realized they could work back¬ 
wards • tio determine the earth’s 
structure. In the last five years, this 
programme* has siiccgsded bril¬ 
liantly. » m 

m From analysis of more obvious 
earthquake waves, gathered •over 
half a century, seismologists had al¬ 
ready evolved a rough picture of the 
make-up of the earth. The tradi¬ 
tional model of our planet revealed 
it to be layered like an onion, in five 
major zones. On top lies a thin, soft 
peel, the crust—only 25 to 40 miles 
deep, and containing all the ojeans, 
continents, mountains and most of 
the earthquakes. Below this crust arc 
the upper rnantle, lower mantle, 
outer core and inner core. 

Dr. Don Anderson and other 


scientists have found layers within 
layers of that onion. Just below the 
crust stands the first sub-layer of the 
upper mantle, 30 miles thick and 
composed of solidified rock. The 
temperature there may be 2,000 de¬ 


grees F., 
the rock. 


near the meltirig-point of 


Just below that, the free-oscilla- 
tions computations have uncovered 
a peculiar zone of rock extending 
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downward for 140 miles. Although 
this band is under more pressure 
than the one above it, it is not so 
rigid. Dr. Anderson calls it plastic. 

“This zone can apparently move 
up and down somewhat,” he says. 
“This may explain why the dc- 
glaciated Scandinavian peninsula, 
having lost the heavy weight of its 
ice overburden, is now rising three 
inches a century.” 

This zone, according 'to one 
theory, may also be the birthplace 
of volcanoes. Magma—hot flowing 
rock—orij^inatin§ here flows up 
through breaks in the upper mantis 
and then up through the crust. 

At the lower edge of the plastic 
zone the rock suddenly becomes 
more dense and relatively rigid 
again. The atoms of the rock have 
moved closer together under the tre¬ 
mendous pressures above and take 
up less volume. 

Fo»the next 200 miles, the mantle 
gradually becomes denser. At 400 
miles bclqjv the earth’s surface the 
density of the rock is twice that of 
granite. Here is the lower boundary 
of the 370-mile-thick upper mantle. 
Below this point the lower mantle 
extends for 1,400 miles with a grad¬ 
ual increase of density. Looking 
again to the ringing earth computa¬ 
tions, Dr. Anderson has detected a 
much closer molecular packing in 
the lower mantle than was previous¬ 
ly supposed. 

Below the mantle lies the core. 
Seismology formerly distinguished 
two zones in the 2,100-mile-thick 
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core; a hard ball (inner core), and a 
coverlet of liquid 1,300 miles thick 
(outer core). 

The liquid outer core, composed 
of iron, nickel and silicon (a com¬ 
ponent of sand), is more than three- 
times as dense as granite. The pres¬ 
sure there may be over 1,000 million 
/pounds per square foot, a force that 
has crushed the atoms together. 
Some geologists believe that this 
core liquid behaves as a dynamo, 
creating electric currents which in 
turn generate magnetism as if the 
«arth were a coil of wire. 

The solid ball at the centre is 
denser still. A cubic foot of it weighs 
nearly half a ton. Geologists think 
it is similar to the iron-nickel alloy 

j 

of meteorites. At the moment, scien¬ 
tists are analysing the free oscil¬ 
lations of the earth to learn more 
about the core. 

In addition to earth structure, 
geophysicists are examining the free 
oscillations for clues about the origin 
of earthquakes in an effort to learn 
how to predict the big, dangerous 
ones. If geologists could measure the 
strain of the rock at various earth¬ 
quake-prone locations .in the crust, 
they could predict when a huge slab 
of bending or sliding rock was about 
to snap, and an alarm could be 
sounded. 

Ringing-earth analysis is still a 
new approach, but it has already 
paid'off in many ways. Having just 
discovered that the earth can play a 
tune, the scientists are now learning 
how to sing along with it. 
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A famous humorist,con fesses his pe7'plexity 
after years of confi'on ting the female mind 


A NY MAN who thinks that bio- 

ZA logical dilTcrenccs are all 
A. A. that distinguish the male 
from the female is in trouble. 

After an exploratory trip, which 
as I write has lasted for nearly 62 
years, I venture to set down a few 
observations on the matter. The trip 
took me into the dark continent of 
the feminine mind, a bewildering 
land where a lamb can turn into a 
lioness or a butterfly into a hornet at 
the drop of an ill-considered word. 
It is uncharted country, s© at no 
time could I plan for what might lie 
ahead except by looking over my 
shoulder at the footprints of my'past 
mistakes. 

It has eventually become plain to 


me, for instance, that women would 
rather be right than reasonable, and 
they usually arc. Sometimes, taking 
off from a false premise, they will 
leap with the speed of light to a 
correct conclusion. At other times, 
with the correct conclusion looking 
them in the eye, they will wander 
through a myriad of fascinating by¬ 
ways before seizing on it. 

This latter characteristic is clearly 
cxemplifled in the case of Mrs. 
Judith Loftus, at whose riverside 
shanty Huck Finn turned up clad 
in a calico gown and sunbonnet, 
giving his name as Sarah Williams. 
It was instantly obvious to Mrs. 
Loftus from the way Huck bungled 
the threading of a needle that he was 
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not a girl, but her devious feminine 
mind required further proof of the 
already proven, so she dropped a 
lump of lead unexpectedly into his 
lap, causing him to clap his legs 
together on it (sure indication of a 
breeches wearer) instead of instinc¬ 
tively spreading them to make a 
basket of his gown. Actually, she 
could have spared herself all this 
trouble if immediately on »thc ap¬ 
pearance of the little waif she had 
expressed admiration for its fetching 
bonnet and*gown. Unless the reply 
was, “These awPul things? I just 
picked them up.from a little man* 
rounS the corner,” the calico-clad 
stranger.was clearly an impostor. 

I’his brings to mind another femi¬ 
nine trait. 

Women, when about to set forth 
for a dance, the theatre or a 
speech day, • have a tendency to 
pace the floor moaning that they 
look .fwful. Their clothes are out of 
fashion, their figures arc out of con¬ 
trol, their coiffure resembles a hav- 
stack and their shoes don’t match 
their handbags. They are, they re¬ 
mark bitterly, nothing but frowzy 
old hags. The husband is now in a 
cul-dc-sac, with the furies closing in. 
What reassuring phrase is expected 
of him? “No, you are not a frowzy 
old hag”? Unconvincing. “Yes, you 
are a frowzy old hag”? Impolitic. 

The hard truth is that there is 
nothing a man can say without 
bringing the roof down on his head; 
best to hold his peace, remembering 
the aphorism of the Fool in hear: 


“There was never yyt fair woman 
but she made mouths in a glass.” 

Women are at all times consider¬ 
ably less taciturn than men, and this 
difference is accentuated when they 
are on their feet. I attribute this to 
hi^h heels, which tilt the body for¬ 
ward so that the blood flows into the 
^rc^nt of the brain, thus stimulating 
the speech centre. 

'i’hc fact is that a standing woman 
IS a talking woman. A glance round 
your favourite restaurant will con¬ 
firm this statement. Pick a table, 
.*.ny table. The diners, a husband 
and wife, are gazing rapturously at 
a perfect souffle which has just been 
set before them. As they pick up 
their forks thev are startled by a 
shrill cry of recognition from a lady 
on her way out. The husband, nap¬ 
kin in one hand and the other 
pressed against the table for balance, 
half rises to a compromise position 
that resembles the paralysed crouch 
of a Unitarian at an Episcopal ser¬ 
vice who thought the prayer was 
over w'hcn it wasn’t. 

The visitor then enters on a ten- 
minute conversation with the wife, 
beginning with her wonder at the 
coincidence of their both being in 
the same restaurant, and touching 
lightly on children and the diffi¬ 
culties ( 7 f finding domestic help. She 
finally departs and the husband sits, 
only to find that the souffle Tas 
already sat. 

Another bit of the feminine mys¬ 
tique shows itself at the dinner-table 
when a man asks his wife to pass the 

bi 
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s.ilt, and she si^ys she’ll lhank him 
not to swear at her. The cause of this 
unprovoked irritation is simple: she 
is on a diet, some fantastic piece o^ 
jiggery-pokery she has come across 
in an article illustrated with photo- 
gra phs of sulky sun-tanned models 
scrawny enough to be drawn 
through a wedding ring like'a fine' 
silk scarf. She has gained nearly two 
pounds in the last 15 years and is 
concerned about her figure. 

Her husband is not concerned 
about her figure, only her disposi¬ 
tion, on which the diet has a devas' 
tating effect. When she faithfully 
adheres to a regimen of yoghourt, 
skim milk and oyster juice, her con¬ 
stant hunger turns her testy; when 
she defects to a round of fried 
chicken and thick gravy, hot scones 
oozing butter and jam, her con¬ 
science will not be still. A man feels 
no remorse in abandoning a diet; 
indeed he faces the forbidden with 
the same glee that illuminated Don 
Marquis when, after a long period 
of abstinence, he turned up at the 
bar of his favourite club, remarking 
that at last he had conquered that 
damn will-power of his! 

Unpredictable as a woman’s con¬ 
science may be, it is the North Star 
itself compared to her memory. She 
can forget where she laid d( 5 wn her 
engagement ring five minutes ago, 
but, like a hawk soaring high above 
the landscape of her life, she'can 
spot minuscule episodes so many 
years away that they are invisible to 
the eafthbound masculine eye. I 
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once attended a silver wedding 
celebration where gaiety was em¬ 
barrassingly ended when the wife 
suddenly remembered that she had^ 
prepared lamb chops for the first 
supper after the honeymoon and the 
husband had remarked that hy was 
sorry but he had had lamb chops for 
lunch. She said this proved that he 
hadn’t Irtved her then and hadn’t 
loved her since. 

Such vagaries arc eternally beyond 
the comprely^nsion of man, who ex¬ 
pects a woman to be as revel-headed 

^ 1 ■ m 

as nc IS. • 

Man cannot understand woman’s 
propensity fur gossip, for instance, 
because men don’t gossip. Wh(j 
says men don.’t gossip^ Men say 
men don’t. Men possess what is 
termed the executive mind, and the 
executive mind is too busy making 
decisions and delegaKng responsi¬ 
bility to have time for gossip. It 
takes hard-headed masculine Think¬ 
ing to decide to olTer a woman a 
bunch of flowers while she has both 
hands in a sink full of dishes, and 
real generalship to pass along to a 
capable lieutenant those orders 
which are too trifling for the big 
chief. 

It is because of these different ap¬ 
proaches to life that the world is full 
of men saying, “Isn’t that just like a 
woman?” 

But who would care to live 
on a planet where the women 
thought like men? Not I. As long 
as we can cry, "Vive la difference!" 
we are in business. 



A noted commentator on international affairs 
suggests that the U.S. commitment in South 
Vietnam will lead the way towards 
the containment of communist 
aggression every where 
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By Roscoe Drummond 


HE COLD war IS at a turning 
point—in the Free World’s 
^ favour. 

The communists are losing mo- 
mentum; the Free World is gaining 
momentu/h. The United States and 
its allies have it within their reach 
to win ascendancy for freedom if 
they do these things: 

• Recognize that they now face 
the hardest test—not giving up 
when victory is in sight and when 
the communists will be tempted to 
carry the world to the brink of holo¬ 
caust before yielding their ambition. 

• See clearly that the communist 
tactic of detente —crying peace, 
when they do not mean peace—is a 


device for promoting a take-over by 
every means short of nuclear war. 

• Always act to defeat “wars of 
liberation” as relentlessly as the 
communists promote them. 

The dates of the turning of the 
tide in the cold-hot war arc Febru¬ 
ary 7, 1965, when, with air strikes, 
the United States took the defence 
of South Vietnam to th«-^iourcc of 
the war, North Vietnam; and April 
7, when President Johnson pro- 
claimecl his policy of simultaneously 
defending and talking (if the com¬ 
munists wanted to talk). On that 
day.the President said, “We will 
not be defeated. We will not grow 
tired. We will not withdraw, either 
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openly or under the doak of a 
meaningless a^rceriient.” 

This was the crucial decision, the 
turning point. This was a total com¬ 
mitment to defeat communist ag¬ 
gression before it accumulates the 
momentum of success and reaches 
the point where it cannot be de¬ 
feated. The doctrine itself as noy 
new. What is new is that in Viet¬ 
nam, for the first time anywhere, it 
rests on a commitment to succeed in 
defeating the aggression. This is 
why it changes the whole face of .the 
cold war. , 

The stronger commitment has not 
come any too soon. I believe it has 
not come too late. It may have come 
at just the right time because the 
communist world is in deep dis¬ 
array, with Moscow and Peking 
irreparably split, and with the 
Soviet Union losing control of its 
East European satellites. Moreover, 
American military and economic 
strength is at a peak. 

Is the decision to win the war in 
Vietnam worth the sacrifice? 

In order to answer this question, 
Americans need to look at how 
much they have risked and won 
already.** ^^ifst, the Marshall Plan 
rescued all of Western Europe from 
the overhanging threat of commu¬ 
nism. Then the Western Allies’ air¬ 
lift saved West Berlin from the 
Soviet attempt to starve the city’s 
more than two million peopl& into 
submission. The United Nations 
turned back the armed communist 
aggression against South Korea. 
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President Kennedy struck from 
Khrushchev’s hands the instrument 
of nuclear blackmail in Cuba. 

Thus, the Free World has either 
defeated or blunted three forms* 
of communist aggression—(i) eco¬ 
nomic aggression in Western 
Europe; (2) conventional-arms ag¬ 
gression in Korea; (3) nuclear black¬ 
mail in jC^uba. 

I am not suggesting that all is 
well iirthis turbulent world. It isn’t. 
But one tends to forget how much 
has gone ri'ght. This is, a consider¬ 
able record of risjfing arfJ winning. 

• It has a direct bearing on the stake 
in preventing the communists' from 
unhinging the Vietnamese gate to 
all South-East Asia. 

In Vietnam the United States 
may well be dealing with the last 
means of aggression which the 
communists have oppn to them— 
aggression by guerrilla warfare and 
subversion across an open frf)ntier. 
This form of aggression has not yet 
been successfully countered. (It was 
not halted in Greece until the Stalin- 
Tito split caused Yugoslavia to close 
the frontier across which satellite 
guerrillas and arms were being .sent 
to aid the Greek insurrectionists.) 

If the North Vietnamese aggres¬ 
sion can be defeated, therefore, not 
only will the independence of South 
Vietnam have been preserved but 
the whole pattern of communist 
wars-of-liberation to which China 
and the Soviet Union remain com¬ 
mitted will have been set back. Proof 
wiir be provided that aggression 
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does not pay. And*that is what the 
cold war is all about. Nothing less. 

'rhe ingredients of a successful 
U.S. policy that arc coming into 
view—and into action—in Vietnam 
arc applicable elsewhere. That is 
why Vietnam casts its light ahead. 
The major ingredients are: uncon¬ 
ditional determination to defend 
and unconditional willingness to 
negotiate—simultaneously. 

1 do not believe there is flny in¬ 
tention on the part of either Presi¬ 
dent Johnsop or of the •majority of 
U.S. (^on^ess to let up until the 
aggression is cnde 3 by agreement org 
by military action. Hut it will be 
well to watch and to measure their 
resoluten’tss against these* basic 
premises of a successful cold-war 
.strategy: 

Demonstrate persistency of e^ort. 
\inerica cannot afford to “grow 
tired,” because the aggressors will 
not grow tired until they see they 
cannot win. 

Be willing to tise U.S. power — 
political, ec\)nomic and military—to 
achieve the Free World’s objective. 
“We will use our power,” said the 
President, “with restraint and with 
all the wisdom that we can com¬ 
mand. But we will use it.” 

Honour our commitments always. 
“We arc in South Vietnam because 
we have a promise to keep,” said the 
President. “I intend to keep our 
promise.” 

^atch U.S. objectives to U.S. 
power and will. The objective in 
Vietnam is crucial but proffcrly 


limited. President Johnson and his 
supporters do not seek to overthrow 
the communist regime in North 
Vietnam, nor to touch its territory, 
nor to maintain a milital-y base in 
South Vietnam after the aggression 
is settled. They seek only the indc- 
petidc.nce of South Vietnam and its 
||rcedo5n from future attack. 

(Jii a broader .scale, Americans 
hope that internal forces and neces¬ 
sities will ultimately bring increas¬ 
ing freedom to the people of the 
Soviet Union and China; but the 
objective is not to overthrow or even 
harass either power. The real objec¬ 
tive is to establish conditions for a 
peaceful world in which diversity 
can flourish. 

The U.S. purpose, therefore, must 
DC to resist all forms of communist 
aggression against other countries 
until aggression is abandoned. 
Americans must use maximum 
economic and diplomatic resources 
to help countries and peoples to re¬ 
cover their independence from for¬ 
eign domination and freedom from 
regimes imposed on them. 

Communicate fully the U.S. pur-^ 
pose to allies, neutrals and adver¬ 
saries and seek consefisiw,, where 
possible, with major allies. This 
President Johnson has done in 
Vietnam. 

Be sensitive to, but not the cap¬ 
tive of, world public opinion. 

Wjth this strategy the winning of 
the cold war is today more attain¬ 
able than at any time since the end 
of the Second World War. 
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Irwin Ross 

Meticulous methods and a naiionivide intelligence netivork 
have made this French police organtzatihn one oj the most 

highly respected in the world 


( NE MORNING in 1959, four 
thugs armed -with sub- 
machine-guns walked into a 
savings bank in Lyon and fled with 
30,000 francs. The men were 
maskcd^-iihey left no clues. Yet 13 
hours later the gang’s leader was in 
custody. 

Hero in the case was the ^urete 
Nationale, France’s 65,000-man 
national police force which handles 
everything from counter-espionage 
to juvenile delinquency in all towns 
of 10,000 or more population, except 
Paris. Minutes after the holdup, 
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Surete operatives were at the Lyon 
bank, interviewing witnesses. Two 
hours later, a description of the case 
was telegraphed to police through¬ 
out France. Reading the brief 
account, detectives at the Surete’s 
national headquarters on the rue 
des Saussaies in Paris noted that the 
job resembled several holdups in the 
Paris area which they suspected had 
been committed by one Nonce 
Luccarotti. Paris informed Lyon, 
giving a description of Luccarotti 
and the aliases he used. 

Surete detectives in Lyon under 
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Henri Tarniquet—today assistant 
director of the Police Judiciaire — 
found Luccarotti registered in a 
local hotel, the Terminus, under a 
false name. A quick visit to the 
Terminus showed that Luccarotti 
had moved out, leaving a suitcase 
which he indicated he would pick 
up at night. 

That evening, Tarniquet cast 
himself as a booking clerk behind 
the reception desk, with foui* other 
men in disguise stationed in the 
hotel. At i?^30 a.m., Lticcarotti re¬ 
turned fo» his ^uitcase and was 
arrested. Taken by surprise, he» 
blurted out a confession. 

Organization and Structure. 
Luccarofti’s swift arrest illustrates 
the efficiency of the French police 
system. Instead of having a multi¬ 
plicity of independent local forces, 
France is policed by only three 
organizations. 

In ^hc countryside and in the 
towns of less than 10,000 residents, 
the Gendarmerie Nationale handles 
routine police duties. In Paris the 
Prefecture de Police, a force of 
25,000, has command, but works in 
liaison with the Suretc. The Surete 
not only covers all other towns but 
has nationwide jurisdiction in such 
matters as drugs, counterfeiting and 
art frauds. 

The Surete’s structure is complex. 
It has five main divisions: the Police 
Judiciaire, a force of 1,300 detectives 
based in Paris and 17 regional head¬ 
quarters; the Police Urbaines, who 
handle routine law enforccmeilt in 


over 2,ooo,communities; a counter¬ 
intelligence branch, the Surveillance 
dll Territotre; a political and social 
intelligence branch, the Renseigne- 
ments Generatix; and a mobile, 
semi-military organization, the 
Compagnies Republicaines de Secti- 
rittc, whose members are probably 
e best riot police on the Continent. 
The vSurete’s Paris headquarters is 
a labyrinth of dingy, poorly-lit 
offices. The setting is characteristic: 
throughout France the Surctc is ill- 
housed, has insufficient transport 
and far less scientific equipment 
tlian do many of the world’s police 
forces. But what the Suretc lacks in 
material means it makes up for in 
centralization and technique. Its 
detective division—the Police Judi¬ 
ciaire —solves more than half the 
crimes it investigates. 

The Memory File. The advan¬ 
tages of centralization are nowhere 
more evident than in the mas.sive 
compilation of data on French crime 
and criminals. There is, of course, 
a national fingerprint file, which is 
maintained at the Paris Prefecture 
de Police. The Surete’s files, how¬ 
ever, are of a different sort. The 
general file at Paris hciid juarters, 
called le fichier central, contains 
four million dossiers on crimes and 
criminals, with ten million index 
cards providing ready cross-refer¬ 
ences. This massive file is the 
Surete’s “memory,” which can be 
tapped in a matter of minutes by 
any regional office. 

Even when there is no charge 
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against them, professional criminals 
are under continual scrutiny. One 
of the chiefs of the Police judteiaire 
boasts that he usually knows within 
24 hours when an important crimi¬ 
nal moves from one part of France 
to another. This is possible because 
each is catalogued in a circukir 
titled mdividiis a survctller (indiv' 
duals to be watched). 

The circular is a red Hag to police 
officers throughout France. It alerts 
them to new faces which suddenly 
turn up in underworld cafes; they 
check it against hotel registers and 
the daily records of people ques¬ 
tioned for traffic violations and 
minor offences. 

Each circular, distributed in 6,000 
copies, provides photographs, physi¬ 
cal description and methods of 
operation of the suspect, together 
with his nicknames, friends, family, 
mistresses, favourite hangouts and 
car number. Any police officer 
encountering the individual is to 
report his whereabouts and activities 
both to the regional office of the 
Police Jt'diciaire and to Paris head¬ 
quarters. 

In this fashion the PJ collects a 
mass of«^formation helpful in solv¬ 
ing cases. In July 1963 thieves 
burrowed a hole through the wall 
of a bank in Beaune and opened 49 
safe-deposit boxes with an acetylene 
torch. Not long afterwards a similar 
theft occurred in Geneva, .Both 
times a roll of asbestos was left 
behind. 

Later, during a police raid on a 
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cafe 6or miles from "Beaune, in con¬ 
nexion with another matter, an 
alert detective noticed an asbestos 
roll behind the bar. The bartender 
said it had been left there by a* 
customer, to be picked up by .some¬ 
one else. 

The Pf regional office ordered the 
cafe to be placed under surveillance; 
everyone; coming in and out was 
photographed from a van stationed 
near by\ 

On the second day a man emerged 
with the aJibestos roll.. His photo¬ 
graph was checked :rgainst the 
- file of individns a suri>eiller. He 
was identified, along with his 
friends anJ associates. They were 
all shadowed. Soon two" suspects 
were arrested, including the one 
who had picked up the asbestos roll. 
A search of their effects turned up 
a ring stolen in the Beaune robbery. 
The men confessed. 

Even more unusual th^n the 
individus d stirveiller circulars is the 
file for so-called individus recher- 
ches, which consists of nearly a 
million multicoloured cards con¬ 
taining information and photo¬ 
graphs of individuals wanted for 
questioning, runaway children, ex¬ 
pelled aliens and others. The file 
is maintained in its entirety at 300 
police headquarters throughout the 
country. 

Every day hotel registration cards 
all over France are checked against 
it; so are the embarkation cards of 
foreign visitors and the driving 
licences of traffic offenders. Thus, 
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each year 20 to 25 thousarvi people 
wanted by the police are tracked 
down. 

The fichier complet, combining 
the individus recherches and the 
individns a surveiller files, illustrates 
the advantage of centralization, for 
the Suretc can enforce a uniform 
filing system on all its subordinate 
units. 

The astonishing range of inform¬ 
ation at the Surete’s comraand was 
recently underlined when Swiss 
police arre,stcd two suspicious indi¬ 
viduals drivings a French car in 
Cieneva. The Surete not only iden¬ 
tified one of them as a French 
criminal but named and described 
eight others likely to be in Geneva 
with him if he was planning a job 
there. 

The Swiss rounded up all eight, 
together with a small arsenal— 
precisely the men the Surete had 
named. 

Inlformers Help. The Surete 
is one of the most assiduous culti¬ 
vators of* informers of any police 
force. Charles Chenevier, a former 
deputy chief of the Police Judiciaire, 
says, “During my 35 years’ service 
I kept repeating to my inspectors: 
‘Have you any informersNo? 
Then take another job. You will 
never be a success as a policeman.’ ” 

In France, police have little 
money to pay informers; a detective 
will offer a drink, but seldom a fee. 
In return for information the Surete 
may overlook a minor delinquency 
or help to get a sentence reduced. 


They alsq have a valuable persuader 
in the court pfactids of forbidding 
a criminal to live in a certain area. 
• Such an individual is often willing 
to be an informer if the police offer 
not to enforce the order. 

Use of informers once even 
enabled the Surete to solve a British 
^murder. Police found a dead man in 
* a ditch near St. Albans in Hertford¬ 
shire, and Scotland Yard identified 
the victim as a French-Canadian 
named Allard who ran a small 
jeweller’s shop near Soho in Lon- 
^don. But endless questioning of 
Allard’s neighbours and customers 
failed to find the murderer. 

On the hunch that Allard was not 
French-Canadian but French, Scot¬ 
land Yard turned to Commissaire 
Divisionnaire Jean Belin of the 
Surete, now retired. Surete files 
quickly revealed “Allard” to be a 
Latvian immigrant, Max Kassel, 
who had been expelled from France 
for dabbling in drugs and white 
slavery. 

Belin .questioned underworld 
sources and passed on to Scotland 
Yard enough information to enable 
the Yard.to deduce that Edouard 
Lacroix, a customer of Kassel’s, 
might have been the murderer. 

The Yard checked further and 
found out that Lacroix had fled to 
France with his mistress. 

In Paris, Belin went back to his 
informers. In a few days he pieced 
together the story of how Lacroix 
had murdered Kassel after a bitter 
argument over an unpaid debt. 
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L.icroix was now in a Paris hole! 
with his girl fcicnd. Bel in hasrened 
to the hotel. I’he girl, who had 
witnessed the crime, broke dowf\ 
under questioning; Lacroix con¬ 
fessed. 

In Helin’s view, this case typifies 
the differences between the FVeni^h 
and Ikitish approach to a crime * 
“Scotland Yard docs not encourage' 
the employment of informers,” he 
observed. “'Phe science of British 
detection is based on deduction, the 
close following up of small clues 



and the^full exertion of the reason¬ 
ing faculties. It suits the English 
temperament, but to my mind, it 
takes up too much valuable time.” 

Wool and Crepe from the, 
Lebanon. A capacity for endless 
pains and mountainous detail is 
another characteristic of the Surete’s 
style. A few years ago, its drugs 
branch, the Office Central des 
Stupefian^is, suspected that a Leba¬ 
nese ri^cently arrived in Paris was 
involved in a large-scale drug- 
smuggling operation. The contra¬ 
band apparently came* from the 
Lebanon to Marseille, and was then 
shipped out to North America^ the 
big market. ' 

The problem was to gcat proof. 
The police reasoned that the ring 
obviously had to communicate 
frequently—perhaps by telegram 
and doubtless in code. In France, 
telegrams are kept on *iile for eight 
months. 

Marseille seemed a rcascTnable 
place to look, and so eight detec¬ 
tives were given a herculean task 
—to go through the i-2 million 
telegrams sent or received in Mar¬ 
seille during the previous eight 
months. 

The first break came when the 
police found a great many birthday 
and anniversary greetings telegrams 
exchanged between a small group of 
people in Beirut and Marseille; one 
marseillais, for example, received 
three birthday cables in one week 
from the same person in Beirut. 
The police then found that greetings 
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tended to be exchanged before and 
after the arrival of ships. 

The senders and recipients of 
these jolly messages immediately 
became the prime suspects. Track¬ 
ing down all the cables that bore 
their names, the police discovered 
that some were transparent in 
meaning, such as a cable fiom 
Marseille to Havana stating, “Send¬ 
ing you loading bill 35.” At other 
times, words such as laine (wool) 
and crepe were used to describe the 
merchandise;; only t?ie initiated 
knew the^ were Slang for drugs. 

After a month, the Surete’s red- 
eyed detectives had found 400 cables 
which ^documented an elaborate 
traffic in drugs between the Leba¬ 
non, Marseille and Havana, the 
money being wired back through a 
(..urrespondent in Paris who used 
Svviss bank Accounts to screen the 
transfer to the Lebanon. 

Tht proof establi.shcd by the tele¬ 
grams was so conclusive that 21 
Frenchmep and Lebanese were 
ultimately convicted. Finding those 
tell-tale cables was like looking for 
uranium in a slag heap, without 
benefit of a Geiger counter- but 
that is the sort of diligence that has 
made the Surete famous. 

Fringe Operators. Recently the 
Police fudiciaire has adopted a 
novel method of monitoring the 
underworld, establishing task forces 
in half a dozen major towns 
known as "groupes de penetration 
du milieu delinquant.” These (Jetec- 
tives never join a criminal gang. 


but operate on the fringe, frequent¬ 
ing underworld hamits, making 
friends with thieves and racketeers, 
chatting to their girl friends, and 
filing away every promising scrap 
of information. 

l^his information Will provide 
vfiluable help for the new Brigade 
[Natidnale de Rccherches Ctimin- 
elles, specially created in September 
19(34 by Minister of the Interior 
Roger F'rcy, who controls the 
Surete, to fight the big-time gang¬ 
sters who have been opcr.iting in 
Paris and on the Riviera. Teams of 
crack detectives have been posted to 
this new squad; their job is to track 
down not single, run-of-the-mill 
offenders, but the organized gangs 
who specialize in major crimes 
minutely planned by expert and 
dangerous operators. 

Intelligence Department. The 
Surete branch known as Rcnseigne- 
ments Generuux (General Intelli¬ 
gence) is equally adept at penetrat¬ 
ing the ranks of political groups of 
the far right and far left. Its 
primary instrument is again the 
informer—either a member who 
is ideologiCallv disaffected (jr some 
weakling to whom prcssifrc can be 
applied. On one occasion, the RG 
gained an invaluable informer after 
discovcfing that a leading member 
of an extremist group, a habitual 
gambler, had given a dud chetjue 
to a'casino. The RG agreed not to 
press charges if he would supply 
information. The arrangement has 
gone on for years. In another case, 
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an RG stair member managed to 
become the lover of a secretary'of a 
suspect organization. She helpfully 
provided the agent with copies of' 
important correspondence. 

Curiously, however, the RG’s 
mission is not limited to gathering 
intelligence about subversive groups. 
It is charged with the general^ 
collection of “social, economic 
and political” intelligence—which 
means everything from public 
opinion polls to information about 
labour disputes. The RG regularly 
compiles information on all citizens, 
and foreigners of any prominence— 
leading industrialists, important 
trade unionists, journalists, every 
member of the National Assembly 
and Senate, every municipal coun¬ 
cillor, even every schoolteacher who 
engages in politics, no matter what 
his party. In all, the RG has over 
400,000 dossiers. 

Critics complain that it runs a 


vacuum-cleaner type of operation 
which may easily suck up masses of 
misinformation along with the facts. 
But the RG justifies its massive 
coverage by pointing out that it 
never know’s when the government 
will ask for some fact or other. 

Minister of the Interior Roger 
Frey stresses that, today more 
than cver^ in its long history, the 
RG is ‘l^thc eyes and ears of the 
governftrfent.” At a time when large 
sections of the population can be 
made the infiocent tools, of subver¬ 
sive movements, it|any Ffcnchmen 
agree that it is a primary duty of 
their govern^nent to guard against 
surprise. 

In its gathering of political intel¬ 
ligence, as in other aspects of law 
enforcement, the Surete thus dis¬ 
plays the painstaking thoroughness 
and scrupulous attention to detail 
that have made it one of the world's 
most respected police organi/.afions. 



Small Worlfl 

“I HAVE the kind of boy,” said one mother, “who nearly drives you 
mad when you try to get him to carry out the rubbish, and then on the 
way back he’ll bring you a flower.” —M. h. 

My four-year-old sister ,}vent to my mother at work in the kitchen, 
looked up at her adoringly and exclaimed, “Mother, I like you better 
than any other leading brand !” — K. k. 

Eight-year-old’s essay: “A Mother is a person who takes care of her 
kids and gets their meals and if she’s not there when you get home from 
school, you wouldn’t know how to get your^dinner and you wouldn’t feel 
like earing it anyway.” —Executives’ Digest 
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The touch of a hand can create an 
atmosphere of affection and understanding 
that goes far deeper than words 


Tlie Magic of 
Being in Touch 


Hy Dr. Smiley Blanton 


A s psychiatrist, I have good 
\ reason to know how often 
A JL. human problems are caused 
by the simple failure of people to 
To.il'.e contact with each other. This 
IS the great paradox of our time. We 
can bounce messages off the moon 
and s#nd space probes to Mars, but 
wc are finding it harder and harder 
to commuiiicate with the minds and 
hearts of those wc love. 

Day after day in my consulting- 
room I hear bewildered people say, 
“But, doctor, I just can’t reach 
him.” Or, “I can’t get through to 
her.’’ Or, “I talk my head off, but 
that child doesn’t listen.” 

My questions must puzzle these 
already-puzzled souls. “How long 
has it been,” I ask, “since you’ve 
gone for a walk with your arm 
round your wife.?” “Do you ever get 
down on the living-room floor,and 


romp with your children.?” “Has 
your family ever tried holding hands 
'•ound the dinner-table when you say 
grace'” Such questions arc dc.signcd 
to crack the siicll of isolation sur¬ 
rounding the troubled person, t(j 
show him perhaps the most effective 
of all channels of communication: 
the universal but .sadly neglected 
language of touch. 

1 have gfeat faith in “touching¬ 
ness” as a remedy for sick souls be- 
caiLse 1 know what it can do. Love 
is the clim’ate in which all living 
things flourish, and soirietimes a 
single touch can evoke the atmos¬ 
phere. A father ruffles his son’s hair 
lightly •ind in that casual gesture 
expresses infinite pride and joy. A 
husband, helping his wife on with 
her Coat, rests his hands for a mo¬ 
ment on her shoulders—and thus 
says “I love you” as clearly as if he 
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had written the words in letters of 
fire. 

Hut in the last few dceadcs 
we have persuaded ourselves thaf 
there is something weak, dubious 
or \vrong about showing alTection 
physically. We pride ourselves on 
our restraint, our well-thought-oftt 
verbal and written communiciftions\ 
But actually we are isolating our- 
sehes. 

Perhaps the emphasis medicine 
has placed on cleanliness is partly to 
blame, leaving in people’s minds a 
lurking fear that physical contact is 
unhygienic. Whenever I see new¬ 
born babies in hospitals, guarded in 
the isolation of their sterile cribs by 
masked nurses, some instinct in me 
protests. As a psychiatrist I would 
rather see those babies in their 
mothers’ arms or in cradles by their 
beds, or even held by clumsy and ap¬ 
prehensive fathers. Babies who have 
these privileges are likely to be more 
emotionally stable later on. I have 
known cases where older babies 
went into convulsions because they 
were deprived of cuddling, holding 
and rocking, never fondled, never 
touched. Too often, something of 
this clinical isolation is allowed to 
persist as the child grows into 
adolescence. 

Closeness. Tenderness. „Touch. 
These are the ingredients so often 
missing in the lives of people who 
need help. Fortunately they ar« in¬ 
gredients that can be put back, if 
their importance is understood. 

Love is like gratitude; not much 


good unfless you show it. If you have 
to scold or punish a child, it’s not 
enough just to speak reassuringly to 
him when the penalty period is over. 
You should also put your arms 
round him, literally enfold him 
with your forgiveness. 

I have always had a warm feeling 
for the father of the prodigal son 
in the Bible parable. He had every 
reason to be hurt by his child’s con¬ 
duct. Bht when the prodigal came 
home, the father did not wait in the 
door with a‘prim word‘of welcome 
and a reluctant haifdshak<?. Fie “ran, 
'and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him.’’ In contrast, I once heard a 
magisti;ate say that although hun¬ 
dreds of juvenile offenders and their 
parents had been brought before 
him, he never once had seen a parent 
put an arm round a youngster’s 
shoulder or show any .physical sign 
of affection or protectiveness. 

With small children, I think a 
degree of touchingness in their 
teachers is an absolute, necessity, 
because learning is possible only in 
an atmosphere of warmth and se¬ 
curity. An education officer told me 
that he looks specifically for this 
quality in selecting teachers for the 
younger children. Years ago his 
own infant-school teacher, a warm 
motherly person, used to let the 
child who read his daily lesson best 
sit on her lap while she read a story 
to the class. He still remembers 
how his classmates vied for that 
honour. 

I fenow of a holiday camp for 
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withdrawn, badly*disturbe4 young¬ 
sters where it has been found that 
the most helpful thing is for gentle 
and sympathetic adults to hold these 
terribly frightened children, hug 
them, talk softly to them. What such 
a child needs most is a signal from 
the terrifying outer world that says, 
“Don’t be afraid. I’m concerned 
about you. I’m here to protect you.’’ 
Through the medium of loving 
touch, contact can be re-established 
—and sometimes the beginning of a 
cure is set in motion. « 

For thqpsands of years religion 
has been aware of the tremendous, 
power that resides in touch. The 
Founder of Christianity, when chil¬ 
dren ran to Him, took them* in Flis 
arms. When He wanted to heal a 
leper or restore a blind man’s sight. 
He touched them. 

The belief that healing may some¬ 
times be effected by “the laying on 
of hands” was practised in ancient 
Babylt)n, in Egypt, in Greece, and is 
still being practised today. It is not 
so much » question of miraculous 
physical cures (although all doctors 
know that the healing process is 
greatly influenced by the patient’s 
state of mind); perhaps it is auto¬ 
suggestion. But the relief from pain 
seems to be quite real, and the re¬ 
ports are remarkably consistent. Its 


value appears to lie in helping the 
sufferers make Contact with some¬ 
thing outside and beyond them- 
relvcs. 

But dramatic instances of the 
healing power of touch arc not 
limited to religious environments, 
^arta Korwin, a concert pianist, 
/VMS iij Warsaw when that city was 
^bc'sicged by the Nazis in the Second 
World W'ar. She volunteered to 
work as a nurse in a hospital, caring 
for the wounded. 

“Late one night,” she wrote, “go¬ 
ing through the wards, I noticed a 
.soldier whose face was buried in a 
pillow. In his agony, he was sobbing 
and moaning into the pillow so 
that he would disturb no one. How 
could I help him^ I looked at my 
hands. If I could transmit vibrations 
in harmony through the piano, why 
could I not transmit harmony dircct- 
Iv without an instrument^ When I 
took the boy’s head in my hands, 
he grabbed them with such force I 
thought his nails would be embed¬ 
ded in my.flesh. I prayed that the 
harmony of the world would come 
to alleviate his pain. His sobs grew 
quieter. Then his hands released 
their grip, and he was asleep.” 

The magic of being in touch. It 
can express love and case pain, and 
can give mankind its humanity. 


JwL travel books ranged in price from Rs. lo to Rs. 30, and my sister was 
undecided about which to get for a friend going abroad. The kindly sales¬ 
woman said, ‘‘Well, dear, if your friend can. afford to go away and you 
cant, then get her the one for Rs. 10.” —M. v. w. 
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The inside "story of Castro's most 
audacious attempt 'to establish communism 
on the mainlanif of iMtin America 


O N THE northern coast of 
Venezuela’s Paragiiana Pen¬ 
insula, there is a lonely 
stretch of beach in a small inlet 
known as Macama. Half a mile 
from this beach, in a two-room stuc¬ 
co hut, lives 24-year-old Lino Gerar¬ 
do Amaya, a wiry, quiet campesino. 
On the morning of November i, 
1963, Lino and his 18-year-old 
brother, Pedro, set out along the 
beach in search of a lost goat. They 
came upon two men in bathing 
suits,*standing on the shore looking 
out to se«p. Beside them was a shiny 
16-foot aluminium boat with a 
handsome outboard motor. The 
taller of the two calmly waived his 
hand. “Hallo, Frank, how are you? 
Don’t you work for the Creole 
company?” , 

“I’m not Frank,” replied Lino, 
“and I never worked for Creole.” 

Lino didn’t find his goat that day. 
76 


Bv Kenneth Gilmore 

But shprtly before 5 p.m. he and his 
brother headed back to the beach, 
fishing poles in hand. All that day 
a thundercloud of suspicion had 
been building up in his mind. What 
were those two strangers up to ? 

At the beach the brothers found 
the boat and outboard motoi. And 
more. I'he coarse dark sand was 
sculTcd with footprints—lots of 
footprints now etched by the length¬ 
ening shadows. And something else. 
A rope mark, its coils clearly im¬ 
printed in the sand, led from the 
water towards a tree. 

Lino followed the mark, Pedro 
behind him. At its end they spotted 
the corner of a piece of canvas. They 
pulled it up. Underneath lay a large 
dark bag. They dragged it out and 
loosened a thick drawstring. Four 
automatic rifles! And layers of 
bulging cartridge belts. 

Oil hands and knees they pawed 
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away more sand* and fomid more 
sacks of rifles, more cartridge belts. 
And now that they looked harder, 
It was apparent that a large section 
of sand was loose and soft ahead of 
them. 

Lino sprang up. “We’ve got to tell 
the police,” he said. 

Buried Treasure. Shortly before 
10 p.m. Lino arrived at^ the Jada- 
caejuiva police station. He told his 
story to the prefect, Antonift Lugo, 
who immediately relayed the news 
to Police. Commandant Eusebio 
Olivares tf^avar:|itc, at Punto Fijo, 
the largest town on the peninsula. 
Olivares roared olT for the lonely 
beach with five jcep-ldads of police¬ 
men. * 

Soon the police were digging into 
the sand like pirates seeking lost 
treasure, grunting, heaving, haul¬ 
ing. In 15 minutes, Olivares had 
seen cnougA. He switched on the 
radi^ in his patrol car, gave the stun¬ 
ning news to the state governor, 
Pablo Saher. 

It tookr four hours to hoist the 
entire deposit from its temporary 
grave. The hole in the ground was 
eight feet deep, six feet wide and 
90 feet long. The cache—automatic 
rifles, machine-guns, anti-tank 
guns, mortars, bazookas, demoli¬ 
tion charges and thousands of 
rounds of ammunition—weighed 
three tons! 

In Caracas, the Venezuelan capi¬ 
tal, President Romulo Betancourt 
was awakened at liome and briefed 
by phone. He ordered a naval |)atrol 


of the peninsula and sent a special 
alert to every security and military 
agency in the country. For two 

• years Fidel Castro had boasted that 
he would export his Cuban revolu¬ 
tion to the mainland of South Amer¬ 
ica. Oil-rich Venezuela was his 
^irime target. “With victory in 

^ V’cnazuela,” cried Cuba’s old-line 
communist boss Bias Roca, “we 
shall no longer be a solitary island 
in the Ckiribhean confronting the 
Yankee imperialists.” Castro-train¬ 
ed guerrillas of Venezuela’s com¬ 
munist Armed Forces of National 

# 

Liberation (FALN) had terrorized 
the countryside in an attempt to 
paralyse the nation. They had dyna¬ 
mited oil pipelines and bridges, 
burned stores and warehouses, 
robbed banks, raided police stations, 
kidnapped and murdered officials 
and blasted the streets with sniper 
.hid rnachine-gnn fire. More than 50 
policemen had been cut down in 
the streets of Caracas alone, and 
twice as many civilians. 

But nev^r before had the FALN 
been equipped with mortars and 
bazookas. Something special was 
afoot. 

A New Lead. At the heavily pro¬ 
tected Caracas headtjuarlers of 
Venezuela’s state security police 
(Digepol), chief of investigation 
Orlando C iarcia Vazquez studied a 
surveillance report that had just 
reafhed his desk. It was late on 
Monday afternoon November 3, 
exactly 48 hours after Lino had 
looked under the canvas. The report 
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disclosed that at 10.30 a.ri). that day 
a young wom'an known to have 
communist connexions was seen 
near the home of Eduardo Machado/ 
a Venezuelan (Communist Party 
boss. She was followed to a cafe on 
Ncgrin Street, where she sat chat¬ 
ting with three men. Fifty minutus 
later all four drove to a complex of^ 
four housing units known as “Ur- 
banizacion Simon Rodriguez.” 

The woman strolled to Building 
No. I and took the outside lift to a 
fourth-floor apartment, No. 49. Her 
companions loitered in the area, 
making sure she was not being fol¬ 
lowed. Two hours later she came 
back to the car and sped to the old 
section of the city, where she was 
observed talking to several leaders 
of Central University’s communist- 
controlled student federation, some 
of whom had recently returned from 
Cuba. 

Inspector Garcia was sure apart¬ 
ment No. 49 was “hot.” Too many 
precautions had been taken. “I 
think wc had better raid this place 
as soon as possible,” he told his 
boss. 

Shortly after midnight .five Dige- 
POL agcnt§,in two groups sauntered 
towards Building No. i, chatting 
and laughing as if returning from a 
party. Garcia and two agents took 
the lift to the fourth floor, while the 
others climbed the stairs, the only 
other exit. 

Garcia knocked gently at apart¬ 
ment 49. There was a shuffling of 
slippers. The door op>ened a crack, 


revealing a middfe-aged woman in 
a nightgown. 

“We’ve come with a search war¬ 
rant,” said (jarcia, shouldering his 
way in. “Is anyone else here.?” 

“No,” she replied. 

In a bedroom they found a young 
man in bed. “Stay very still,” 
warned Garcia. “Who are you?” 

“German Lopez Mendez,” the 
man replied, and handed over his 
identification card. No. 618945— 
German Lopez Mendez—born 
November 27, 1941—five feet six 
inches—hair brov^n—ey^ brown. 
On the left-hand corner was pasted 
a small identity picture: a slim face, 
placid eyes, thin moustache, wavy 
hair. It matched the man. 

“What’s your occupation'’” Gar¬ 
cia asked. 

“I’m a teacher. Just visiting here 
for a couple of days.” 

“O.K., don’t move while we 
search,” Garcia said. 

Bible on Terror. The men began 
to hunt, opening cupboards, pulling 
out drawers, looking under beds and 
in toilet tanks. Under one corner of 
the suspect’s bed two objects were 
extracted: the first, a small light- 
blue airline travelling bag full of 
drawing equipment and materials— 
pens, tracing paper, rulers, com¬ 
passes, crayons. 

“What arc you doing with 
these?” Garcia asked Lopez. 

“I’ve never seen them before,” 
Lopez answered, as if bored. 

At first, Garcia thought the sec¬ 
ond Item was a Bible. Book-size, 
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it was enclosed in a darfc-brown 
leather case with a zip on three 
sides, the kind of covering often 
used for a Bible. Inside was a 
loose-leaf notebook. Garcia flipped 
through some 70 pages. He found 
that he was holding an instructor’s 
manual on the handling of arms 
and explosives—a FALN “bible.” 

(iarcia glanced at the rp;in on the 
bed. “This belong to you.?” 

“No.” 

At about 5 a.m. Garcia returned 
to headquarters with iiis two sus¬ 
pects. “Heep scjtrching,” he told 
two agents left behind. “Mattresses? 
pillows, everything. When you’re 
finished, start all over again. There’s 
bound ’to be more than we’ve 
found.” 

Digepol’s files indicated that the 
'voman, who claimed to be a nurse, 
was a contacj: for a fugitive FALN 
leader. The man who called him¬ 
self I^pez was fingerprinted, and a 
search through the files disclosed his 
real identity: Luis Eduardo Sanchez 
Madero, aged 24. On the margins of 
the FALN sabotage manual were 
notes jotted down in his handwrit¬ 
ing, among them a precise schedule 
of his last day of instruction on 
October 21: 6 a.m.—rise; 8 to 12— 
courses in artillery and mortar; 2 to 
6 p.n[i.—training in recoilless rifle, 
bazooka and machine-gun and 
cryptography; 8 to 10—study; ii— 
bedtime. 

Puzzle Becomes Picture. Mean¬ 
while, at apartment 49, an agent had 
found, taped to the bottom of a’desk 


drawer, n two-inch thick stack of 
papers. Included in the material 
were lengthy descriptions of arms 
and explosives plus an intricate 
checklist for pulling ofl a successful 
sabotage or kidnapping operation: 
escape routes, floor plans, guards, 
;Harm systems, cover stories, hiding 
^^pl Jicei. 

'There was also a large map of 
C'aracas showing (.very street and 
major building in the city, and fom 
pieces of transparent paper—over¬ 
lays for the maj.1—dotted by reel 
;ingles, circles, arrows, asterisks, 
crosses, parallel bars and triangles. 

What did it all mean ? Garcia and 
his men studied these and otiier 
items, concentrating on several 
papers criss-crossed with neatly 
ruled lines. At the top of each per¬ 
pendicular column were large let¬ 
ters : “F,” the symbol for fusil, 
Spanish for rifle; “PERS” for per¬ 
sons; “M” for mortar; “Csr” for 
can one sin retroceso —recoillcss rifle; 
and “B” for bazooka. The same 
type of arms found at Macama! 

More notes were studied, such as a 
list of apartment buildings, offices 
and streets with specific dcsigiTations 
of weapons. These numbers were 
compared. The map was pulled out, 
and the overlays with their symbols 
were arranged and rearranged. At 
last the puzzle became a picture. 
The rectangular figure meant “ar¬ 
tillery,” the triangle “fixed group,’* 
the open circle “troop positions,” the 
slanted parallel lines “barricade,” 
the cross “emergency station,” the 
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five-sided figure surrounded by ar¬ 
rows “object of attack.” Sanchez 
Madero had drawn up a detailed 
plan for attacking Caracas using the 
weapons delivered at Macama. 

The Urdaneta barracks was the 
prime objective. A walled fort 
perched on the city’s highest 
ground, it held a concentration of 
troops. Here also were tanks, near a 
jail holding top h^ALN terrorists. 
The scheme; isolate the troops and 
free the prisoners to join in the 
attack. This one phase in the opera¬ 
tion called for three artillery units, 
six fixed groups of three to four 
men, three mobile groups plus posi¬ 
tioning of 12 FALN troop units in 
carefully chosen locations. Assigned 
to do the job were ^74 men, 195 
rifles, eight mortars, 12 bazookas, 
four recoillcss rifles, 75 machine- 
guns. 

Apartment houses near the bar¬ 
racks were selected from where 
snipers and machine-gunners could 
pick off soldiers trying to reach jeeps 
and armoured cars. Mortars would 
knock out key exits, sabotage units 
would cut telephone lines, seize 
power *^stations and blow up vital 
streets; bazookas and recoillcss rifles 
would be waiting for tanks—if they 
made it through the carnage. 

Fantastic? At Miraflores Palace 
the attack plan was laid before 
President Betancourt, “To those of 
us who have witnessed FALN’s 
murder and arson for three years, it 
doesn’t seem so shocking,” he con¬ 
fided to a colleague. “But this is 
So 


going to look fantastic to the out¬ 
side world.” 

Indeed, the question was: Would 
the “outside world” believe it.? 
Could they prove conclusively ' 
where the plan had originated, 
where the arms had come from? 

The first point hinged on Sanchez 
Madero. An exhaustive check of all 
airline bookings was undertaken. It 
was a long shot but it paid ofT. San¬ 
chez Madero had fled from Vene¬ 
zuela to Jamaica on March 5, 1962, 
listed as “Lliis E. Sanchez M.,” 
after an armourcd-c.ir rebbery in 
which his fingerprints were found. 

In Jamaica he had boarded a 
K.L.M. special flight. No. 977 from 
Kingston to Havana, Cuba, rdc had 
cockily given the airline his destina¬ 
tion address: House of Americas 
(headquarters in Havana for the in¬ 
famous Institute of People’s Friend¬ 
ship, the processing agency for 
Cuba’s Latin-Amcrican terrorist 
trainees). 

"Fracing of the arms was turned 
over to the Venezuelan 5 rmy. An 
elaborate effort had been made to 
disguise the weapons. All serial 
numbers had been ground off. Near 
the trigger of each rifle, a hole had 
been cut, obviously to remove the 
insignia. But whose insignia.? 

Several of the weapons were 
rushed to the Fabrique Nationale 
d’Armes de Guerre at Herstal-lez- 
Licge, Belgium, whose trademark 
had been left on. Fabrique Nation- 
ale, the largest private arms-manu- 
factuter in the We.stern world, had 
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completed an order by the Cuban 
army for 22,500 automatic rifles on 
March 23, 1959. Now company ex¬ 
perts examined the rifles dug up at 
Macama and reported that “the coat 
of arms of Cuba was stamped in the 
plac£ where a cut has been made.” 
Moreover, the Cuban weapons had 
their serial numbers uniquely lo¬ 
cated on the left side of the trigger 
guard, as these had been before they 
were ground off. Rifles with these 
characteristics had never been deliv¬ 
ered to any country but Cuba. 

As for the 31 j^ZI” 9-mm. ma¬ 
chine-guns, the Belgian compan)fc 
also confirmed that they had been 
bought by Cuba. But the Venezue¬ 
lans weht a step further. Where a 
seal had obviously been ground 
away, an etching solution was ap¬ 
plied. Slowly the chemical made de- 
' ipherable the outlines of a legend. 
Under a magnifying glass a crest 
could^bc distinguished—the crest of 
the Cuban army. The case was air¬ 
tight. It was time to bring charges. 

Irrefutable Proof. The wood- 
panelled main council room of 
the Pan American Union Build¬ 
ing, four streets from the White 
House in Washington, was packed 
on December 3, 1963. Venezuela 
had called the Organization of 
American States into emergency 
session to charge Cuba with aggres¬ 
sion. Ambassador Enrique Tejera- 
Paris of Venezuela was speaking: 
“The people of Venezuela have been 

• Sec "Inside a Castro ‘Terror School’," The 
Reader’s Digest, March 1965, * 


the constant victims of the insults 
and attacks of Cuba’s* Castro regime. 
Now in the face of the new act of 
aggression by Cuba, for which there 
is definite and irrefutable proof, 
Venezuela is forced to take this ac¬ 
tion.” 

# An investigating commission was 
■immediately set up, composed of 
* representatives of the Argentine, 
C’olombia, Costa Rica, Uruguay and 
the United States. On December 8, 
the commission flew to Caracas, 
together with a team of military ad¬ 
visers. There they heard detailed 
accounts from a score of witnesses 
ranging from Minister of National 
Defence General Antonio Brice no 
to Juan DeDios Marm, a young 
Venezuelan who had been in Cuba 
for several months receiving mili¬ 
tary training in the handling of 
arms and guerrilla tactics.* 

Venezuelan army officials picked 
out weapons at random, and before 
the eyes of the investigators demon¬ 
strated how the Cuban insignia 
could be naised chemically. Ward 
Allen, chief U.S. representative, was 
especially curious about the alumi¬ 
nium skiff ,and outboard motor that 
had been left behind on the beach 
that morning by the two strangers. 

Odd, he thought—a Johnson 
motor with the manufacturer’s 
marking: The Outboard Marine 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., serial 
number C367809. The Canadian 
Amfiassador in Caracas was asked to 
have the motor investigated. A re¬ 
port came back through Canadian 
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government channels; :[our John¬ 
son outboard' motors, including 
C367809, had been purchased in 
Montreal and flown to Cuba on 
October i, 1963, consigned to the 
National Institute of Agrarian Re¬ 
form, Poultry Division. 

A Damning Verdict. On Febr\’- 
ary 24, 1964, the OAS commissioii 
presented its verdict: “The ship-* 
ment was made up of arms originat¬ 
ing in Cuba thatwere surreptitiously 
landed at a solitary spot on the coast 
for the purpose of being used in sub¬ 
versive operations to overthrow the 
constitutional government of Vene¬ 
zuela. The objective of the ‘Caracas 
Plan’ was to capture the city of Cara¬ 
cas, to prevent the holding of elec¬ 
tions on December i, 1963, and to 
seize control of the country.” 

_ j 

This plan, plus Cuba’s “propa¬ 
ganda methods, provision of funds, 
training in sabotage and guerrilla 
operations,” concluded the investi¬ 
gators, added up to “a policy of 
aggression.” 

A 112-page report was submitted 
with a mountain of facts and proof, 
much of which is the basis for the 
preceding account. 

La Tribuna, a major newspaper 
in Lima, Peru, commented: “What 
is important is the next step; that is, 
what kind of action will be taken 
against a government convicted of 
armed intervention.^” 

Incredibly, the answer to that 
question was in grave doubt. Several 

• See “Brazil, the Country that Saved Itself,” 
The Reader’s Digest, May 1965. 
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La tin-American countries balked 
at imposing firm measures against 
Cuba, clinging to the ancient con¬ 
cept of non-intervention which had 
originated years before Soviet com-* 
munism moved into the hemisphere. 
Principal backsliders were Mexico, 
Uruguay, Polivia, Chile and Brazil, 
all of whom at the time maintained 
diplomatic relations with Cuba. 

Sanctions—Or Not? Venezuela 
would not be put off, and pressed for 
a foreign ministers’ conference of 
the 20 Amencan republics to punish 
Castro. It callccj. for ifiandatory 
,steps such as cutting off all trade, air 
travel and diplomatic relations with 
Cuba. 

“If the OAS does no., apply 
sanctions to Castro’s Cuba, it means 
the bankruptcy of democracy and 
the inter-American system,” warned 
Venezuela’s Foreign Minister Mar¬ 
cos Falcon Briceno. 

Then in April 1964 a revolution in 
Brazil led by General Flurfiberto 
Castelo Branco, a fitm anti-Castro- 
itc, ousted left-leaning* President 
Joao Goulart,* Soon after, Brazil ex¬ 
pelled Cuba’s diplomatic delegation. 
Now those seeking stern measures 
against Castro felt that the contin¬ 
ent’s largest nation could be counted 
on when the showdown came. 

Still, weeks, then months, dragged 
by while diplomats argued over 
sanctions that would assure the ne¬ 
cessary two-thirds vote. Finally, on 
July 21, more than eight months 
after Lino stumbled on the arms at 
Macuma, the hemisphere’s foreign 
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ministers gathered in WasTiington 
for the crucial voting. 

The hemisphere states should not 
maintain dtploynatic or consular re¬ 
lations with Cuba: yes, ^ no, i 

abstain. They should suspend their 
trade, either direct or indirect, with 
Cuba, except for humanitarian rea¬ 
sons: same vote. They should sus¬ 
pend all sea transportation, again 
with the humanitarian exception: 

yes, ^ no, 2 abstain. Any new 
attempts to subvert an American re¬ 
public could bring quick^ armed re¬ 
taliation %ithou\ consultation: 75 
yes, q no. * 

By the time the resolution 

had passed, it was 12.15 ii-ni.July 26, 
the day Castro annually celebrates 
the birth of his revolutionary July 
26 Movement. At long last the 
American republics had branded an 
uiitlaw in tljcir midst. Within six 
months Chile, Bolivia and Uruguay 
brok^off relations with Cuba. More 
significant was that key resolution 
giving the green light to GAS na¬ 
tions, alone or collectively, to strike 
back without delay should Castro be 
caught in further subversion. 

Whether this provision will be 
used for direct retaliation against the 
Cuban sanctuary is quite another 
matter. Only last November repre¬ 
sentatives of Latin-American com¬ 
munist parties slipped into Havana 
to map out a bold new strategy 
with the Russians to accelerate Red 
revolutions. 

A secret declaration was signed 
promising “active aid” to “freedom 


fighters” in C'olombja, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Paraguay, Panama, 
Haiti and Venezuela. 

Operations centre for this guer¬ 
rilla warfare is Cuba’s subversion 
and espionage agency, the DGI 
(whose biggest unit promotes Latin- 
^mciican revolutions), advised by 
^ at legist five Russian intelligence 
specialists. Squads of Latin Ameri¬ 
cans are trained by the DGPs 
Department of Special Sch(X)ls. I’his 
department and other Cuban organ¬ 
izations have turned out at least 
5,000 graduates. “This training to¬ 
day represents the most serious 
threat to democracy in Latin Amer¬ 
ica,” says U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Alfairs 
Jack Vaughn. “We know of cases 
where the individuals of a given 
country trained in Cuba return by 
the hundreds. These people form a 
cadre of guerrilla units, and the lar¬ 
ger the number, the greater the 
threat that they will make a move.” 

An Appalling Scoreboard. The 
scoreboard'of riots, bombings, assas¬ 
sinations, violence and espionage 
emanating from Cuba is appalling. 
Last February, during a fesfive pa¬ 
rade in the capital, ten Guatemalan 
soldiers were killed by a grenade 
lobbed into the back of their truck. 
Chief of these guerrillas is stocky, 
tough Marco Antonio Yon Sousa 
who has secretly received over 
Rs. ^-5 lakhs from the DGI. 

Next d^pr in Colombia, banditry 
and kidnappings, once confined to 
remote rural regions, are closing in 
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on the cities. Forfner Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter Harold Eder Was grabbe'd by 
communist kidnappers and a Rs. 
12 lakhs price put on his head even' 
though he had been murdered be¬ 
fore the ransom demand. A newly- 
organized Cuban-backed Army of 
National Liberation (ELN) directs 
much of this violence. In Moscow, 
Pravda propagandizes that events in 
Colombia are “very little different 
from the dirty war being fought in 
Vietnam.” 

Finally, look at the grim tragedy 
in the Dominican Republic. In clasr 
sic style a band of skilled commu¬ 
nists swiftly exploited an explosive 
chaotic revolution. At least 77 
known communists were pin¬ 
pointed, and, as President Johnson 
has disclosed, “two of the prime 
leaders in the rebel forces were men 
with a long history of communist 
association and insurrections.” He 
noted that many of the “conspira¬ 
tors” were “trained in Cuba” and, 
“seeing a chance to increase dis¬ 
order, to gain a foothold,- joined the 
revolution.” 

Where Next? Where will the 
graduiVes of the Soviet-Cuban com¬ 
munist combine strike next? And 
will the United States and its friends 
be able to discover and act against 
the next blueprint for subversion 
before it is too late.? 

No one can say—as long as an 
operations centre for “wars of,lib¬ 
eration” functions with impunity in 
Cuba. Time and time again U.S. 
officials have said this subversion 
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“must *stop,” yet it continues. 
Words and warnings are scorned, 
and Washington goes on merely re¬ 
acting to one Cuban-fomented foray 
after another. ' 

One long-overdue solution is for 
the OAS to modernize its rules and 
machinery so that it can act swiftly 
against communist “interventions.” 
Otherwisp, Latin-American coun¬ 
tries must accept U.S. fast action 
when lives and liberties of nations 
are in the balance, as in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Another solutiof i lies Ki tighten- 
mg the economic noose around 
Cuba. Considering the mess com- 
munisrn has made of the Cuban 
economy, experts say it would col¬ 
lapse within weeks if most outside 
assistance was cut off. 

Why, for example, should a 
procession of Soviet ojl tankers be 
permitted to steam into the Carib¬ 
bean to fuel Cuba’s industries 
and utilities so that this spring¬ 
board for subversion can survive? 
And why should non-communist 
nations be allowed to furnish vital 
items—867 shiploads since 1963? 

When Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk called for sanctions against 
Cuba last summer, he pointed out 
that “subversion supported by terror, 
sabotage and guerrilla action is as 
dangerous a form of aggression as 
an armed attack.” And he added: 
“Today it is Venezuela which is 
under attack. Is there any one of us 
who can say with assurance, ‘It 
cannot be my country tomorrow?’ ” 




COUPLE of years ago a rather won a Pulitzer Prize in 1948. He 

unusual pupil turned up at was well known as a witty raconteur 

A k a New York art school. The and popular after-dinner speaker, 
cigar-chewing, grey-haired begin- In 1961 he had written his first 
ner was cartoonist Rube Goldberg, novel, a burlesque of ghost-written 
who had decided, at the age of 80 to confession books. Now he hoped to 
embark on a brand-new career as a emulate Daumier, the great nine- 
sculptor. teenth-century French caricaturist. 

The career worked out even if the who turned to sculpture late in life, 
school didn’t. “I felt like a fool with Today, erect and jaunty at 82, he 
all those kids and beatniks,” Rube is succeeding beautifully as a sculp- 
said. So he made a sketch of what tor and,still looking for new worlds 

he wanted to sculpt, went home and to conquer. “Find new- places and 

started to teach himself. faces,” he once wrote in a magazine 

Rube had already achieved sue- article on the subject of growing old. 
cess in several fields. Though cele- “Loosen your hold on the past and 
brated for his comic art, he was long latch on to something connected 
a serious editorial cartoonist and with tomorrow.” 
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Rube hasn’t, drawn ca'rtoons for 
years. But some of his characters and 
ideas have become part of the com¬ 
mon lore. His best known is Profes¬ 
sor Lucifer Gorgonzola Butts and 
his complicated, slightly mad “in¬ 
ventions.” In the professor’s blue¬ 
prints a wild device, such as an e^,’ 
dropped into a fan, triggers an elab-, 
orate chain reaction of improbable 
sequences that results in the solu¬ 
tion of a problem such as removing 
a gravy stain from a waistcoat. The 
term “Rube Goldberg invention” 
now describes anything outlandishly 
complicated, from space satellites to 
women’s hats. 


I first met Goldberg in the late 
1920’s when I was a fledgeling re¬ 
porter on the newly established New 
York Daily News and he was a car¬ 
toonist for the Evening Mail. I had 
followed his cartoons for years, and 
he was just as I had always imagined 
him: big, handsome, easygoing, full 
of laughter and fun to be with. It 
has now been more than 30 








years since that first meet¬ 
ing, and Rube remains 
k as funny, spry and salty 
^ as when I first set eyes 
A on him. 

PV Although he has 
n spent a lifetime mak- 
^7 ing people . laugh, 
p| Rube is serious about 
J his work. He even 
drew Professor Butts 
(•j and his wild inventions 
fjyw'ith the intensity of 
^ Michelangelo painting 


the Sistlne Chapel. “I owe much of 
what success I’ve had,” Rube says, 
“to a sign painter who at heart was 
an artist. He taught me the secret of 
success in art and everything else. 
He taught me to work. He believed 
in doing good work even on a sign. 
He wouldn’t tolerate slip-shod work 
or loafing.” 

Rube pursued his studies under 
the sign painter in San Francisco, 
where he was born in July 1883. 
Rube’s father had come to Califor¬ 
nia as a penniless lad of 13, rose to 
become police andrire coifimissioner 
bf San Francisco, and lived to 96. 

Despite Rjibe’s interest in art, he 
studied engineering at the ^Univer¬ 
sity of California at his father’s urg¬ 
ing. There his sense of humour 
started sprouting, and he turned his 
drawing skill to cartooning for the 
student humour magazine. After 
graduation he got a job designing 
sewers for the city of San Frapcisco. 

“The job was just as interesting as 
it sounds,” Rube says, and he soon 
gave it up for a lowly job with the 
San Francisco Chronicle. “Fortu¬ 
nately I had chosen the right kind of 
father,” Rube says. “One who un¬ 
derstood.” 

His job was to clean the art de¬ 
partment and draw one cartoon each 
day. But every time he emptied the 
wastepaper-basket he found his 
daily cartoon amid the rubbish. One 
day he got his first big assignment— 
to draw some cartoons of an athletics 
meeting. Excitedly, he laid out pens 
and paper to have all in readiness 
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when he returned.* When h» arrived 
breathless back at the office there 
was a shock in store. His pens and 
*■ paper had been shoved in his 
drawer, the drawer was nailed shut 
and all the artists were gone! Young 
Rube decided on massive retaliation. 
He nailed shut every drawer in the 
department. 

“The next morning I arrived ex¬ 
pecting a battle,” he recalls. “But 
the art department welcoaiTid me 
like a brother. A chap who had 
nerve enough to fight back was the 
kind they#wantcci” 

Before long Goldberg had become 
cartoonist for the San Francisco 
Bulletin; then at 23 he struck out for 
New Ydrk, where he got a*job on 
the Euening Mail. In the beginning 
he made litde splash. A group of his 
friends suggested he would do better 
if he changed his name; some read¬ 
ers might be*prejudiced. “At first I 
considered changing it,’ he says. 
“Then I realized that I would be 


ashamed for the rest of my life. In¬ 
stead, I determined to try to add a 
little to the honour my father and 
mother had brought to the name. 
My work became easier and my re¬ 
solve to succeed greater.” 


Success was not long in coming to 
him. 


One day he drew a cartoon of 
a man who had fallen out of a 5otli- 
floor window. A woman, bending 
over solicitously, was asking, “Have 
an accident.?” The man’s reply: 
“No thanks. I just had one.” The 
next day letters began pouring’into 


the office,,and the phone rang con¬ 
tinuously. Hundrcds'of people were 
anxious to suggest other foolish 
cjuestions. “Foolish Questions” be¬ 
came Rube’s first big cartoon 
success. 

Rube says that cartooning is 90 
cent studying human nature, 
e ight ^er cent fitting the resulting 
•knowledge to an idea and two per 
cent actually drawing. Most of his 
most successful ideas are the result 
of his own shrewd observation of 
people and their foibles and follies. 
For instance, a professor at Califor¬ 
nia who taught Rube analytic mech¬ 
anics inspired Professor Butts and 
his inventions. 

“Professor Freddy Slate asked me 
to operate a machine he had in¬ 
vented,” Rube says. “It was a mass 



of test-tubes, cogs, ratchets, chains, 
dials and levers which, the professor 
said, would register the weight of 
the eartli. The last thing I wanted to 
know was the weight of the earth. 
I swore then and there that I would 
devote some part of my small talents 
for cartooning to lampooning the 
mechanical blight and perhaps start 
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people back on the road to original 
simplicity.” In a few years Professor 
Butts and his wonderful inventions 
were earning Rube a thousand 
dollars (Rs. 4,750) a week. 

Rube married pretty Irma Seeman 
in 1916, and they moved into a New 
York house, where they entertained 
lavishly. For one party they moved 
their furniture to the house next 
door and brought in an entire 
delicatessen, complete with pro¬ 
prietor. So lavish was the Goldberg 
hospitality that Rube sometimes had 
difficulty getting guests to leave. He 
told of one who came on a visit, 
stayed two weeks, rearranged the 
furniture, made long-distance phone 
calls and otherwise made himself at 
home. “I eventually got him out 
through a ruse,” Rube confesses. “I 
told him I was moving and had our 
furniture loaded into a big red van. 
The driver kept driving round until 
the guest left.” 

In 1938 Goldberg became editor¬ 
ial-page cartoonist for the New York 
Evening Sun —a task which de¬ 
manded a different frame of mind 
and a different technique from 
comic^rt. It meant following world 
events and commenting on them 
perceptively with brush, crayon and 


pen. Rube’s Pulitzer Prize-winning 
cartoon showed an American family 
seated on top of an atom bomb in 
the shape of the earth and teetering 
towards destruction. 

In 1948, Rube, drawing for the 
Journal American, found himself 
rcd-faced when Harry Truman 
upset supposedly .sure winner 
Thomas Dewey in the election for 
the Presidency. The paper had 
supported Dewey, and Rube had 
a drawing of the victorious Dewey 
all set to go' When Truman scored 
his surprise win,' Goldberg found 
himself with no drawing. So he 
left his space on the editorial 
page blank—except for a line at the 
bottom which read, “Rube Gold¬ 
berg regrets.” Truman roared at 
this. He asked for the original and 
hung it in the White House. 

Rube has a happy home life and a 
multitude of friends. “Our home 
has always been hlled with loye and 
laughter,” his wife of 49 years says. 
Their son Tom is a modern painter. 
Their younger son, George, is a suc¬ 
cessful theatrical producer. At 80 
Goldberg retired from his editorial 
post, but he remains as busy as ever. 
He is still going strong, still work¬ 
ing with single-minded intensity. 


fVet and Windy 

announcer: “Wc hesitate to say that it is raining as the Met. Office 
doesn’t call it that, but the fog is running down the gutters” . . . Beneath 
the barometer in a country hotel is the sign: “Don’t hit me. I’m doing 
my best.” — W. a, H. Storr in The Times, London 
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Look what you get with 

HONEYWELL instrumentation 


Far more than just instruments, you 
get a complete contro' system, custom 
designed for your specific needs by 
men who know your processes 
You get expert, interested assistance 
ever.' step of the way, with your 
initial planning and long* after your 
instruments are installed Blue Star 
assume full responsibility for the 
engineering, installation and start-up 
of^^our system 

You get training for your instrument 
technicians in the most up-to-date 


Honeywelll 


Industrial Process Instrumer^ts 


maintenance methods at trie Blue 
Star-Honcywe'l Instrumentation Edu¬ 
cation Centre at Bombay 
You get prompt, competent service 
from your nearest BlueStaroffice, and 
immediate replacement of ernernency 
repair parts 

These are but some of the plus-values 
that comprise instrumentation by 
Honeywell , and they apply regard- 
'ess of whether you buy a single 
instrument, a replacement part, or a 
complete control system 


Sold and ifrrtrrd i» India errlusiwli/ hi/ 


3i 


BLUE STAR 


Cel compitie details from BLUE STAR offices at 

Band Bok House Annie Bezant Rd , Bombay 1Q 
V Hare Street Calcutta 1 

Connaught Mou^e Connaught Circus, New Delhi 1 
23 '24 Second Uine Beach, Madras 1 
1B Kaiser Bungalow Omdii Road, Jamshedpur 
^ 14/40 Civil Lines. Kanpur 
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As A signals ofliccr in Korea, I fre¬ 
quently called my outlying posts by 
radio to give them directions for the 
movements of troops. To ensure that 
the names of villages and other land¬ 
marks were properly undt^stood, I 
would always follow my pronunciation 
of a Korean word witl^“And'I spell 
that 

After a^articul|irly trying period in 
combat, our unit was due to pull back 
to a reserve position. But at the last 
moment the plans were changed. I 
had th(f unpleasant task of notifying 
all my posts that they would be stay¬ 
ing on the line. The only answer 1 
received from one post was: “Yes, sir. 
And I spell that C-U-K!” 

f.ll i II N«\ll-CcHlJNl I I RANC ID I)0!II Hn 

Timoi'oiiour the U.S, Navy, pie- 
printed forms arc constantly used. But 
occasionally' a form does not exist for 
a particular purpose. Recently 1 bor¬ 
rowed a camp bed from the Navy’s 
Special Services Stores so that my 
father would be able to stay with me 
in my Hat for a brief visit. Several days 
passed, anti Special Services sent me 
this preprinted form: “It is requested 
that the recreation gear that you have 
checked out from this office be re¬ 
turned.” - taH.TFNANT I,. J. HALISK 

I WAS instructing a class of N.C.O.’s 
in aircraft-corrosion control. The day’s 
lesson dealt with methods of washing 
aircraft including the use of akohol 


anti naphtha cleaners in below-freez¬ 
ing icmpcratures. At the end of the 
lessor* I quizzed the class on key 
points. “And what do we use,” I asked 
a Bight sergeant, “to wash aircraft 
with in freezing weather?” 

His answer attested to his “old 
soldier” status. “Airciaftmen,” came 
the cjiiu'k, self-assured reply. 

• —.Sprotani Hkvrv (Jakkisdn 

As A part of their rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme, prisoners in the glasshouse 
were given leadership lectures. In¬ 
cluded in a series of lectures on “Con¬ 
duct as a Prisoner of War” was one on 
“Escape and Survival.” The effect on 
the piisoncrs was vividly demonstrated 
the next day when six of them escaped 
from detention, using techniques 
tiescribed in the lecture. R. c. j. 

iNsi'tcn.N'o the -j.ooo men aboard a 
U.S. carrier. Fleet Ailmiral Ernest 
King demanded of a lieutenant in 
charge of a deck division: “Arc all 
your men wearing socks?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the ytnin^fliccr. 

The admiral pointcti- to an eUlerly 
chief petty officer and said, “Tell that 
man to take his shoes off.” 

The grizzled chief petty officer took 
off his “^loes—and stood barefixit. The 
lieutenant was horrified, but a grin 
cracked the frozen face of Admiral 
King. He saiil, “Don’t let it worry 
you, lieutenant. Thirty years ago I 
gave up trying to make McGillicuddy 
wear socks.” —f. PotiAHi> 
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An overbearing- officer was 'return¬ 
ing to the station after a night on the 
tt)wn. He sped past the guard on duty 
at the gate without stopping. Then he 
slammed on the brakes, staggered back 
to the guard and stated belligerently 
that the job of the guard was to “shoot 
to kill” at anyone going past the gate 
without stoppii^. ^ 

After the officer stopped ranting, 
the guard looked him in the eye and' 
asked, “Care to back up and try it 
again, sir —ann^ wmson 

One phase of our course on explo¬ 
sives as air force recruits dealt with the 
exacting job of removing fuses frorr 
live bombs and other projectiles. After 
days of exhaustive study of many types 
of fuses, one troublesome and ob¬ 
noxious student asked the instructor, 
“Isn’t there an easier way to learn 
thisi^’’ 

“Yes,” the instructor replied. “In 
your case, I strongly recommend trial 
and error.' Gorhon Brain,vrd 

During the Korean War, I was driv¬ 
ing an ammunition truck to the front 
when the situation became almost too 
much to bear. Enemy fire was striking 
all round me with such force that I 
stopped the truck and hid underneath. 
Once ^ere, I realized 1 ^wasn’t in a 
very good position with all that 
ammunition above me. So I jumped 
back into the truck and drove through 
the hail of fire to the front. 

A few days later, when I was sum¬ 
moned to headquarters, I was worried 
in case someone had seen me hiding 
under my truck. I could visualize a 
court-martial. I was right—several 
officers had seen me dive under the 
truck, and they had made a report. 
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But I vijas amazed to discover what 
they had written ; “This man is cited 
for outstanding heroism. While he was 
driving ammunition to the front lines, 
his truck broke down under intense, 
enemy fire, and he climbed under to 
repair it, then continued to his destin¬ 
ation to complete his mi.ssion.” —R s. 

Anchored off Italy during the 
war, an American task force seeing a 
fighter plane approaching at high 
speed 2 i/d low level, shot it down— 
only to discover that it was a U.S. 
Air Force pl^nc. 

The pilot was fished out-and brought 
aboartl the fiagshi}}', unhiiA but drip 
'ping and chastened. 

“Lieutenant,” askctl the admiral, 
“what were you doing in this arca.^” 

“Sir, I had completed my'" mission, 
and this was the shortest way back to 
my base in Africa.” 

“But,” continued the admiral, 
“didn't your superiors tell you never 
to fiy over our fleet c 

“Yes, sir, they did,” admitted the 
pilot. “But, sir, they also told me that 
the Navy couldn’t hit anything!” 

-HENKy Ml ^n 

While awaiting transport overseas 
from an army base, our group was 
kept busy by a number of what we 
considered degrading duties for com¬ 
bat soldiers. The crowning indignity 
came on the day before we .sailed—we 
were instructed to seed the lawn in 
front of the general’s quarters. All 
morning we worked, spading, hoeing 
and .sowing grass seed. During our 
lunch break several of us visited the 
local .stores. That afternoon we fin¬ 
ished seeding the lawn—with turnip 
and spinach seed. —Fred Farris 



The 6 most common metakes 
transatlantic travdlers inake^ 
(And how to avoid diem.) 


Lcam how a U.S.A. 
. holiday costs little more than an ordi¬ 
nary holiday. A recent ^survey of 
thousands of travellers to the States 
revealed that their expenses were far less 
than they anticipated. (They had more 
fun than they thought thfy would, too.) 


How cam you mvc money on your 
U.S.A. trip—and make your trip 
easier and more fun ? Here are 6 ways 
you can avoid the commbnest mistakes 
travelless sometimes make. • 


/ibuut the customs in the various cities, 
what^o wear, what to tip, where to eat. 

* You can let yourself go! 

Don’t just settle for California. There 
are fascinating places that are less than 
an hour away. Sparkling Las Vegas 
where you can turn a nickel into big 
•money. Phoenix, Arizona, where a bus 
will take you on to the Grand (Tanyon. 
Better still, see the whole country (20 
cities are yours at no extra fare on one 
ticket to New York), 


Pick the right route for you. Pan 
Am gives you a choice of three ways to 
get there. By way of Tokyo—then 
nonstop to California. Or by way of 
Tokyo and Hawaii. Or by way of the 
Middle East and Europe. Go one way. 
Com* back another. Stop off where- 
ever you like for no extra fare. 

Don’t p»y more than you need to on 
hotels. You can save a substantial 
amount with Pan Am’s hotel bargains 
in 30 cities in the U.S.A. and Canada. 
Just Rs. 57-30 for 3 days (2 nights) in 
Honolulu. Los Angeles, Rs. 76-37, San 
Francisco, Rs. 90-70, Washington, 
D.C., Rs. 90-70, Niagara Falls, 
Rs. 87-76. New York, Rs. 83-56. 

Don’t be bashful! Americans love 
visitors. Everywhere, people are ready 
to help you. They want you to enjoy 
everything about your stay. And if you 
plan your trip with Pan Am’s book. 
New Horizons, U.S.A., you’ll know all 


Don’t miss this chance to see Europe, 
too. The east-bound round-trip fare to 
New York is about the same as ’round 
the world, so why not fly home through 
Europe? Visit in London a while, and 
in other great cities on the Continent. 
You can read the latest facts about 
them in Pan Am’s New Horizons World 
Guide. 

m 

Don’t do a lot of unnecessary work. 
Pan Am Travel Agents are the best in 
business. They’ll plan everyttiing for 
you—Jet reservations,- hotels, tours, 
drive-it-yourself cars, ground travel. 
You’ll save money, save time—and 
have a time. (And you'll have a 
good feeling knowing you’ve chosen 
the very best there is: the world’s most 
experienced airline.) 

World's most experienced airline 

Pint on the Pacific . . . First on the Atlantic 
First in Latin America ... First ’Round the World 

9S 



Oil lights the way to 

Oil has revolutionised man’s life, by adding to his comfort, giving him 
leisure for fruitful occupation, afid raising his standard of living. 

In India, the entire range of petroleum products, vitally essential in 
every aspect of our daily life, is now refined, transported through a 
network of pipe-lines and marketed by INDIANOIL 




economic prosperity 


Every effort is being made to ensure b continuous supply of these 
essential products to Transport, Agriculture and Industry. 

—a National Trust for Economic Prosperity 
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The cult'of ''ihe good clear-oiir is a major 
cause of coustipotion.- Voiir intestinal tract is 
quite capable of taking care of itself 


Nature’s 

Way-Without 

Laxatives 


By J. D. Ratcliff 


A DVERTISEMENTS drum rclcnt- 

/\ lessly on the virtues of 
A. jL. “regularity” — suggesting 
that radiant good health, new 
vigour and a clear skin are to be 
achieved by taking sonae patented 
iavativc. Result? Millions of us have 
became laxative addicts. Expendi¬ 
tures On laxatives have steadily in¬ 
creased in the last 25 years. 

Indiscriminate use of laxatives is 
ffjolish, sometimes dangerous. They 
interfere with the proper abjorption 
of foods from the small intestine, 
and with the reabsorption of critic¬ 
ally important sodium and pyitas- 
sium in the large intestine. Mineral 
oils pick up such oil-soluble vita¬ 
mins as A and D and sweep them 

Condensed from 


out of the body; and all laxatives 
depress production of the B vitamins 
in the large intestine. 

Use of laxatives can mask diseases 
in which constipation is a symptom; 
intestinal infections, fof example. 
Or they can muffle the alarm sig¬ 
nals of kinked intestines, ulcers, 
even cancer. Moreover, some widely 
used laxatives are powerful irritants. 
If used regularly they overstimulate 
intestinal muscles to a point of 
flaccid exhaustion, and thus actually 
cause the constipation they are sup¬ 
posed to combat. 

Early in this century, public 
imagination was captured by “auto¬ 
intoxication”—the theory that in- 
testifial wastes retained in the body 

Today's Health 
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N/^TURE'S WAY-WITHOUT LAXATIVES 


poisoned the blood, led to headaches, 
fatigue, and other miseries. Wiser 
doctors pointed out that if a true 
systemic poisoning were present it 
would not vanish with a bowel 
movement, any more than a drunk 
is instantly sobered by vomiting. 
Any f»oisons present arc converted 
into harmless compounds and dis¬ 
posed of by the liver and* kidneys. 

But the idea of “poisonsl’^in the 
intestinal tract still retains* a firm 
grip on the public mindL Millions of 
people believe that the colon rc- 
t]uires regular fldkhing. These peo¬ 
ple, say doctors, must learn thaf 
there is no universal pattern of 
regularity. It is not unusual for an 
individual to have only one move¬ 
ment a week. 

A clearer understanding of the in¬ 
testinal tract can do much to dispel 
false ideas that some laxative manu¬ 
facturers perpetuate. Although the 
20- Uf 25-ftx)t-long smail intestine 
looks like a singularly unimpressive 
sausage sVin, it is in reality a 
remarkable chemical factory that 
breaks food into utilizable com- 
p<jncnts. With the help of a daily 
pint to quart of bile from the liver, 
plus an equal amount of digestive 
juice from the pancreas, the small 
intestine converts starch into usable 
sugars, proteins into amino acids, 
fats into fatty acids. The process is 
speeded by five to ten quarts of daily 
secretion from the small intestine’s 
20 million glands. Millions of micro¬ 
scopic villi in the lining of tljc in¬ 
testine absorb digested proteins and 


carbohydrStes into thp bloodstream, 
and fats into the lymphatic system. 

After three to 15 hours a gruel, 
which consists almost entirely of 
mucus and cells shed from the in¬ 
testinal wall, plus undigested food 
residues, reaches the five- to six-foot- 
1 ,/»ng large intestine, or colon. Here 
^the reabsorptive function requires 
three to (our hours, sometimes 
mcjre. While the small intestine is 
mainly sterile, the large one teems 
with bacteria. Mcjst are friends, not 
enemies—manufacturing valuable 
vitamins. 

The chief function of the large 
intestine is to extract water and salts 
from the material received from the 
small intestine. But for this, the 
body’s critically important fluid and 
mineral balance would be upset. In¬ 
deed, most babies who die because 
f)f diarrhoea perish from dehydra- 
li.>n--food passes through the large 
intestine so rapidly there is no 
lime for it to extract the water. 
When laxatives push foods through 
the large ifitestine too quickly, pre¬ 
cious potassium is lost. If the loss is 
severe, breathing muscles and heart 
may be affected. 

Many things can upset the chain 
of normal digestive activity'. Ner¬ 
vous tension and anger are prime 
offendors. With the help of a sig¬ 
moidoscope—a tubular apparatus 
with which it is possible to hxik 
directly into the colon—researchers 
have observed the effect of stress on 
volunteers. When a person is an¬ 
gry or worried the normally pink 
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tube becomes Iv'Ct-rcd and goes into 
a spasm. This slows or halts normal 
bowel activity and allows the lower^ 
intestine to absorb too much fluid 
from wastes passing through it. 
(Constipation may result. 

Today, doctors tend to believe 
that Worry is the duel cause of conV 
stipatiori. Further, they believe that 
exct’.ssn’c worry about elimination 
Itself can be the principal culprit. 
Observes one doctor: “It is not the 
colon which needs treatment but 
the man who surrounds it.” 

Tvjiicallv, a person frets about* 
missing a movement tor a day or so. 
A laxative is taken, which empties 
the entire tract. Most people biil to 
reali/e that it will be perhaps three 
days before the tract fills again and 
resumes normal function. Noting 
lack of activity during this period, 
the person swallows another laxa¬ 
tive. Thus the first steps towards be¬ 
coming a laxative addict arc taken. 

Laxatives and cathartics fall into 
three general classes: mineral oils, 
such as lic]uid paraffin, wTiich act as 
lubricants; saline cathartics (Epsom 
salts, citrate of magnesia, mineral 
waters, etc.), which di*aw water 
from the tissues into the intestine; 
irritating drugs (cascara, senna, 
phcnolphthalein—widely used in 
patent medicines), which iliflame 
the intestinal wall causing increased 
motility. All have essentially the 
same drawbacks in varying deglee. 
With continued use, natural func¬ 
tion diminishes. 

There are, of course, situations 


in whic!i use of laxatives is valid: 
emptying the intestinal tract in 
preparation for X-rays or an opera¬ 
tion; in hospital patients whose 
digestions have grown sluggish 
from lack of exercise; in those older 
people whose digestive tracts have 
been so abused that normal function 
is no longer possible. 

But the*misuse of these substances 
IS assup>ing alarming proportions. 
A study cjuoted by Britain’s Ckin- 
sumers’ As.s^ciation showed that a 
cju.irter of mothers ejuestioned gave 
cliildren laxatives fcgularly whether 
fliey needed them or not! Reason: 
they wanted to prevent constipation. 
Many adults subscribe to the same 
silly notions, feeling that they need 
a “cleaning out”at regular intervals. 
Nothing, of course, is “clc.med.” 
All that is accomplished is the dis¬ 
ruption of the vital digestive process. 

How can the insidious laxative 
h;ibit be broken ^ * 

Doctors Lisuallv advise plenty of 
fluids, perhaps six glasscg of water 
a day; a diet containing ample 
quantities of Cfjoked fruit and leafy 
vegetables to provide roughage; and 
the immediate response to nature’s 
call when it comes. Repeated post¬ 
ponement can, indeed, actually lead 
to constipation. 

Increasingly, doctors arc stressing 
a guiding principal for all of us: let 
the intestinal tract alone. It is quite 
capable of taking care of itself. If 
difficulties do arise, go to a doctor. 
He ig the man best qualified to 
prescribe the remedy you need. 



Mohini 
• knew 

exactly where 
her money 
went 


Radha 

always wondered 
what 

happened to 
hers 


Mohini budgeted her expenditure carefully. At the beginning of every month she put a 
little away from her house money at the Syndicate Bank. Radha spent her ingfiey as it 
came A few years rolled by. Mohini sent her son abroad for higher studies Radha's 
son had to make do with a moderate education and take up a job You too can learn 
from Mohini and start saving with the Syndicate. The first bank in India to open an all- 
women's branch, the Syndicate provides special banking facilities for women. 

Banking with us means banking with the right people? 
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The listener should form hisotjun opinion of 
contemporary music—posterity has'always 
proved him right 


You Ca0 Trust 
Your-Own Ear 


By Abram Chasins 
MtdsiSlogist, cntrc and lecturer * 


A s i^TROLLED out of the coticcrt 
hall, my cars buzzing from 
JL jL. the symphony orchestra’s 
performance of a piece of experi¬ 
mental music, I overheard a couple 
lii agitated# conversation. “The 
trouble with you,” the man shouted, 
“is tfmt you just don’t understand 
what the conductor’s trying to do!” 
“Well, wljat is he trying lo do?” 
the woman demanded in a voice of 
grinding glass. “Obviously,” the 
man said, “he’s trying to break the 
lease!” The answer broke the ten¬ 
sion between the couple and made 
all three of us roar with laughter. 

Such comments, in varying de¬ 
grees of exasperation and humour, 
reflect public reaction to extremism 
in the art of our time. Yet most peo¬ 
ple are hesitant or downright afraid 
to express their opinions. This lack 


of conviction or courage is unwar¬ 
ranted, particularly in the ordinary 
music lover. In every age, it is his 
collective judgement that has most 
accurately selected the greatest men 
and their greatest works. Unaware 
ot technicalities and uncorrupted by 
professional prejudices, the layman, 
relying on what he “likes,” has 
invariably been validated by the 
judgement*of posterity. 

Why, then, have wc become so 
uncertain of our reactions to the 
music aroifnd us? Because have 
been brainwashed by the Big Lie of 
Modernism, intimidated by the 
theory that every genius is so in ad¬ 
vance ^f his time that few can 
understand him and that he there¬ 
fore has to await recognition from 
futitrc generations. The Mief is as 
false as it is widely accepted. 


Conflensed from McCall’s 
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If you mention Bach, you are 
talking of a gehius whose sons re¬ 
ferred to him as “the old pigtail” 
because he was writing in what was 
already regarded as an old-fashioned 
style. 

If you mention Mozart, buried in 
a pauper’s grave at 35, or the 
poverty-ridden Schubert, who did J 
at 31 , do not equate their hearty 
breaking financial struggles with 
wild'Cved revolutionism in music: 

j 

both took over a language that was 
fully familiar to their audience. As 
for Wagner, the alleged arch-victim 
of an uncomprehending public, 
keep in mind that his genius for 
music was equalled only by his 
genius for making enemies. Despite 
that, he was among the top box- 
olTicc successes of operatic history, 
and the theatre at Bayreuth was 
built, in his own time, for the 
production of his mighty works. 

How, then, did the Big Lie come 
to be accepted as gospel ? 

7 ’he answers are very human. 

j 

Most people concerned with the arts, 
feel that some favourite living 
creator is not getting his due. Some¬ 
times they themselves arc the sub¬ 
ject of* this conviction.'And what 
could be more natural than for them 
to justify themselves by, proving 
that no true genius ever received 
proper recognition from kis con¬ 
temporaries.? 

The easiest way to prove this is to 
dig up all the adverse comments’that 
have been levelled against com¬ 
posers and compositions we now 


call great. But when we look beyond 
the hostile comments, we almost in¬ 
variably find that they were counter¬ 
acted by at least equal praise. Of 
course, some great music took 
longer than it should have to be 
properly esteemed, and there were 
always critics who immortalized 
themselves by their blunders. But 
music history shows that the public 
never remained fooled for long. Its 
final estimation and conclusions are 
our estimation and conclusions to¬ 
day, and t^is should convince us 
that we do not have to leave to 
posterity the job^of separating the 
great men of our time from the 
phonies, or^ the good works from 
the bad. <. 

Haven’t we been doing just this 
for the better part of our lives? 
Hasn’t the music public of London, 
Rome, Paris, New York, Moscow, 
Sydney, Tokyo, been reacting with 
amazing unanimity to many kinds 
of new music? Just look at vhe in¬ 
ternational concert programmes, 
recording releases and ,radio pro¬ 
grammes. They teem with the 
identical works of Bartdk, Copland, 
Gershwin, Menotti, Prokofiev, 
Rachmaninov, Ravel, Shostakovich, 
Sibelius, Richard Strauss, Strav¬ 
insky, Vaughan Williams and Villa- 
Lobos. 

These men all produced works 
that found little or no favour with 
the public. Stravinsky .especially, 
who has long been acknowledged 
as the greatest living artist in his 
field,, has also sown the wind and 




S^iAMAN AND THE ELEMENT OF LUCK 


Dick Seaman, top British driver, once 
said, “Ninety-nine percent of racing is 
preparation; \>ne percent is just luck!' 

This was borne out in the 1936 Inter¬ 
national Light Car Race, when Seaman’s 
Delage was matched against nine English 
Racing Automobiles. After five 
laps of racing in this 200-mile 
event, the Delage held an 11- 
second lead over the first four 
cars. Shifting down for a corner. 

Seaman heard a crash from his 
rear axle. Thinking the race was 
over for him, he accelerated to 
pull over, but noticed the car 
responded normally. He con¬ 
tinued cautiously, and although 
hounded by the E.R.AIs, he won 

SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY LUBRICANTS SINCE 1878 

^^3 



the race by 60 seconds. Later, he learned 
that his axle gears had stripped five 
teeth. The element of luck let him not 
only finish the race, but win it. □ 
Veedol oils and greases take the guess¬ 
work out of engine and chassis lubrica- 
tionr Specially formuldfed with 
engine protectfng additives. 
Veedol assures greater driving 
mileage through quicker starts 
and reduced friction. Next time 
you add or change oil, get the 
best...get world-famous Veedol. 


TIDEWATER OIL COMPANY 
International Marketing Division 
4201 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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reaped the whirlwind in'his experi¬ 
mental works. A sizeable number 
of these compositions have been 
heard by a vast international public, 
but not often, for they were judged 
as trivial as his earlier works were 
judged to be masterly. Inevitably, 
because Stravinsky has for almost 
50 years been the ranking musical 
genius of our day, he draws the 
heaviest critical fire when he lets us 
down by not employing his genius 
fully. A century from now, the per- 
petuators of the Big Lie will very 
likely excavate these criticisms, tp 
show how much abuse and mis¬ 
understanding we heaped on poor 
Stravinsky. What nonsense! 

As for the other composers I have 
mentioned, is there one who has not 
been censured for some work that 
disappointed us? But is there a 
single one who has not also been 
cheered or even idolized for works 
that we have acclaimed as classics? 
Among them arc such favourites 
as Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” and 
“The Rite of Spring,” Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et C'hloe” and “Bolero,” 
Prokofiev’s “Peter and the Wolf” 
and “'illassical Symphony,” Gersh¬ 
win’s “Rhapsody in Blue” and 
“Porgy and Bess,” the tone poems 
of Sibelius, and the piano concertos 
of Rachmaninov. 

I seem to hear a chorus of pro¬ 
tests : “But they re not really mod¬ 
ern compositions!” Oh, yes, .they 
are. If we accept the dictionary 
definition of modernism as “of our 
time” or “of recent period,” it may 
10^ 


clarify ' some of the current con¬ 
fusion. If we agree to call all the art 
of our time “contemporary” and 
only that part of it which is in total 
revolt against the past “experimen* 
tal,” we will understand one an¬ 
other and the art of our time far 
better. 

Experiment is inevitable in every 
art fornij in every age, because a 
living language is always changing, 
always evolving. Our world has 
been. and still is in the throes of 
genuine revolution. So is the world 
of art, and in musical ait we have 
'Witnessed the ruthless repudiation of 
former ideals and techniques, in 
classical and popular music alike. 
Virtually no extremism has captured 
the heart of the public, yet hardly 
anyone in the Western world has 
escaped some exposure to it. No 
concert goer, no one who has a radio 
can avoid it. 

I’herc was a recent concert at 
which the chief instrument, instead 
of a Steinway or a Stradivarius, 
was a coiled-metal slinky toy that 
slithers downstairs. One end of it 
was attached to two gramophone 
pick-up cartridges wired to an 
amplifier, and into these cartridges 
went a feather, strands of wire, 
toothpicks, nails, pipe-cleaners, a 
tiny Japanese parasol, and even a 
miniature flag. The “solo instru¬ 
ment” was then shaken, bounced 
and stroked, to create blasts, 
crackles, booms and shrieks, which 
were heralded as “a new world of 
sourid.” Actually, it was merely a 




a text-book* remady fof 
waterproofing buildings 

Water will worm into concrete and slowly 
sap Its strength unless it is waiter-tight. 
Just 2% of IMPERMO mixed with cement 
makes concrete dense, free of honeycomb 
pores and, therefore, waterproof. 

On construction jobs I ike tanks, reservoirs, 
roofs, sewers, swimming pools, etc., where 
impermeability of concrete is essential, 
use IMPERMO, the world-famous Cement 
Waterproofing Compound. 

A water-repellent powder, IMPERMO when 
added to cement prevents seepage, 
leakage and damp due to capillary 
absorption of moisture in cement mortar 
and concrete. 
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Call for oup free Technical Aid Service m 
the main cities or write with details, for 
advice and guidance. 
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medley of sound effects, common to 
horror films and television chillers, 
and its claim to being a brand-new 
kind of art would give a big laugh to 
any boy who has ever tinkered with 
hi-fi equipment. 

Every clan and clique of ex¬ 
tremism has so militantly stressed 
“originality” that many otherwise 
intelligent artists feel it tbeir duty 
to produce something the.like of 
which has never before be^n seen 
or heard. That is not much, of a 
trick. Ikit the public’s* business is 
masterpie<fts, thr^e finished pro¬ 
ducts that are as far beyond techni-* 
cal processes as the plain man’s 
subconscious response to thc^. The 
public’s 'concern is with what has 
been done, not how it has been 
done; with results, not methods. 

When a creator emerges who feels 
the fundamental artistic need to 
impart and communicate, fhe pub¬ 
lic knpws him instantly. He is too 
preoccupied with expressing what 
burns within him to give a second 
thought to* whether his materials 
are old or new. No matter what he 
chooses to utilize, the force of his 


individuality and jth^ power of his 
organization make it his very own. 

None of us has the right to say 
tbat such a man may not take some 
of his inspiration from the experi¬ 
ments of our time. They may well 
stir his mind and imagination to the 
creation of convincing works of art. 

\Vh6 can tell if they arc such 
*works.? I think you can and will, 
as so many before you have told, 
and with prophetic vision. The age- 
old process will cea.se only if you 
permit the Big Lie to browbeat you 
emt of selecting and rejecting. When 
you encounter a piece of musical 
extremism you neither respond to 
nor understand and are asked how 
vou like it, don’t duck the issue. 
Don’t just murmur, “Interesting.” 
Express your reactions honestly. 

Inevitably someone is bound to 
say that every great work of the past 
has suffered similar non-apprecia¬ 
tion from the likes of you. Make 
him prove it. In the attempt, per¬ 
haps he will realize great musical 
works wcre*cstablishcd only through 
the appreciation of the many like 
you, not by the Anointed Few. 


Holy Fire 

c=^N A LETTER in the British Medical Journal, Stephen Power of the Royal 
London Homeopathic Hospital recalls a case where a parson’s breath 
caught fire every time he tried to blow out tbe altar candles. Cause of the 
fiery breath turned out to be a duodenal ulcer which led to the build-up 
of an inflammable gas inside the parson. After he was operated on. Power 
continues, “the parson was able to carry out his duties in a more decorous 
fashion.” * — ap 
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Road Building. Bulldozing. Loading. Digging. 

JOBS CHANBE. 

Public owned track-type loaders have to tackle many 
different types of work. Caterpillar 933 and 951 track- 
type Loaders can be equipped with a wide range of 
general purpose and specialised buckets for economi¬ 
cal handling of varied materials. Rippers, side booms, 
back hoes, log and lumber forks, winches, and com¬ 
pactors extend the range of loader work—increase 
machine value. 

Loaders behind the tools give dependable 
production. A 933F owner in Thailand reports 
machine availability of 95% in 10,000 hours’ work- 
typical of tlje reliable performance of Caterpillar-built 
Loaders. Rugged construction, and quality of design 




Land Cleanng. Ripping. Pipelaying. Ditching. 

CAT DEPENDABILITY DOESN'T. 

and manufacture, maintain their productivity ovpr long 
periods. Supporting every Cat machine are the Cater¬ 
pillar Dealers. Their stocks of replacement parts and 
their qualified servicemen further assure your machine 
investment. For more information contact yodr local 
Caterpillar Dealer. Or. write to Caterpillar Overseas 
S.A., Geneva, Switzerland. 

933F: 50 HP (flywheel); bucket range-6, U-lj cu. 
■yd..(.86-1.15m^). 951: 70 HP (flywhee*); bucket 
range-4, all cu. yd. (1.15m®). 

CATERPILIJIR 

Caterpillar, Cal and Traxcavator are Raglatarad Tradamarkt of Calarplllar Tractor Co. 
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The Long Steep 
Hill to Victory 


By Lois Henderson 



A s THE serpentine line of 
VLm the graduation procession 
L jL. crawled slowly by, my hus¬ 
band and I, like all the other on¬ 
lookers, craned to see the one 


member of the procession who made 
the day important. “There,” A1 
whispered excitedly. “Coming along 
now. There’s Dave.” 


I turned my head and my eyes 
misted, so that he appeared through 
a haze*-a slight boy, his face tense 
with concentration, the black robes 
blowing about his legs, his left hand 
holding the stiff leather harness of 
his guide dog. I suppose I had never 
believed this day could come, that 
our son would jjictually receive a 
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degree in physics. It wasn’t an or¬ 
dinary situation for a boy born 
blind. There had been so many 
people who had said it would be im¬ 
possible; so few who said, “Let’s 
try.’’ Only a few—and, of course, 
Dave, I think he had never ever 
faltered—not once. 

I let my mind go back, searching^ 
the years, assembling the events that 
had led to this day. Dave had been 
about ten when his father, a chemi¬ 
cal engineer, took him to visit a 
chemical plant. When they came 
home he was almost incoherent in 
his eagerness to describe the smells, 
the sounds, the feel of the experi¬ 
ence. As abruptly as that, his life 
was different. 

Dave was at a boarding school for 
blind children at that time. Along 
with his regular lessons, he studied 
braille and learned the complicated 
art of living comfortably with blind¬ 
ness. But he came home at week¬ 
ends, and Saturdays were his. He 
awoke at dawn so that the hours 
would not be wasted in sleep. After 
that visit to the chemical plant, Sat¬ 
urdays were devoted to experiments. 

He rnixed bicarbonate of soda and 
vinegar (it fizzed delightfully), he 
mashed up cereal aftd cleansing 
powders, he stirred diligently at odd 
and odorous combinations, Shortly 
before his eleventh birthday Dave 
began badgering us for a chemistry 
set. We told him he was too yoftng, 
avoiding the words we really be¬ 
lieved—that chemistry sets were not 
for blind children. But he pleaded so 
112 


hard that eventually we gave in—on 
condition that he never touched the 
set unless his father was with him. 

Dave and A1 went through all the 
experiments that produced smell 
(this is easy in chemistry sets) or 
sound or objects that could be felt, 
T<j Al’s immense delight, Dave 
began to understand the theories 
behind the experiments. Soon he 
was residing a university chemistry 
book printed in braille, I decided 
the time had come when we had to 
get this child of ours to face reality. 

“Dave,’’ I said,'“listen.*Vou can’t 
Re a chemist. I don’t think there ever 
has been a blind chemist—not one 
horn blind at any rate.” „ 

“All right,” said Dave calmly. 
“Then I’ll be the first one,” 

“But, Dave . . .” 

“I’ll get a sighted assistant to read 
the labels,” he said stubbornly. 

But we knew that reason was on 
our side, so we took steps to'dntro- 
duce Dave to other scientists. We 
even took him to meet Thomas Ben- 
ham, physics professor at Haverford 
College. Ben ham, who had been 
blind most of his life, was wiser than 
we. He said nothing against chem¬ 
istry : he simply opened the door to 
physics, and Dave slowly walked 
through, dazzled and thrilled by 
what he discovered. By the time he 
was 14 , he was convinced he wanted 
to be a physicist. 

Because Dave felt a need to com¬ 
pete with sighted youngsters, we 
wanped him to attend our local sec¬ 
ondary sch(X)I. We discovered that 
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textbooks could be brailled or re¬ 
corded on tape; and Dave could type 
his homework on a regular type¬ 
writer using the conventional touch 
system. The only other obvious diffi¬ 
culty was tests, and the teachers said 
that they would be willing to dictate 
them. 

A major crisis arose in his tliird 
year. The science teacher, Joseph * 
Rogers, had decided to let*Davc take 
a course in chemistry. Oiv the first 

j 

day in the lab, Dave went to school 
in a state of excited anticipation. At 
long, lon^ last he was to handle and 
touch the ecjiiiptnent he had on^y 
read about before. Because his joy 
has always been very’contagious, I 
waited‘eagerly for his return from 
school. To my horror, he arrived 
with tears on his cheeks. 

“He won’t let me work in the 
lab,” Dave choked out. “He won't 
even let me*go into the lab. I have 
to stay in the class-room.” 

I wanted very much to put my 
arms round him and let him cry out 
all his frastration and disappoint¬ 
ment. I wanted even more to go to 
Rogers and demand that he forget 
his fears and cautions. I knew why 
he had taken this action—he was 
afraid Dave might be injured. But 
knowing this did not help the boy 
who was so cruelly hurt. 

Somehow I didn’t hug Dave or 
phone' Rogers. I just said, “Dave, 
no one ever told you life was going 
to be easy. At school you have 
to make adjustment. "Vou have 
only one chance—to be so good at 


chemistry that Mr. Rogers will be 
forced to reverse his decision.” 

And that’s what happened. Dave 
• .studied with such intensity that in 
every test he got the highest mark. 
He questioned other pupils about 
lab procedures and even made lab 
reports. I do not know what day 
Hogars changed his mind. I only 
know he had the courage to admit 
he might have been wrong. One 
midwinter afternoon, Dave came 
home, his face shining with happi¬ 
ness. He was allowed to help with 
lab procedures. He wasn’t different 
any longer. 

Rogers also taught physics, and 
when Dave went into that class in 
his bust year at the .school, there was 
no question about the lab, no hesita¬ 
tion, no reluctance. Later, Rogers 
stated without reservation that he 
believed our son could successfullv 
enter the field of physic.s. 

Anxious to continue his studies, 
Dave applied to the universitv both 
my husband and I had attended. 
Dave was. top of his class; he did 
well in his college entrance. We 
waited confidently for his accept¬ 
ance. 

When the an.swer came, the words 
leaped out Ijke a slap in the face. 
The university had neither room nor 
proper^equipmcnl, they said, for a 
blind student seeking a degree in 
science. However, since his parents 
were graduates, they would be will¬ 
ing to discuss this in person. Perhaps 
if he were willing to consider an¬ 
other field . . . 
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We went to see the admissions 
committee. They tried to be kind, 
but their automatic reaction was 
that the whole idea was impossible. 

“How would he do maths?” one 
of them asked. 

“As he has done it before,” I said. 
“In braille, using a braille slide 
rule.” 

The man looked sug3riscd. “Is 
there a braille slide rule?” 

The arguments became*more pic¬ 
ayune. “Our pavements get very 
slippery in the winter,” they said, 
“tic might fall^” 

“Our pavements get slippery, 
too,” we said. “He’s not a cripple.” 

At last they were totally honest. 
“Frankly,” they said, “we feel it 
would be a burden on our staff.” 

We didn’t stalk out in anger. 
There was too much at stake. We 
pleaded for^a chance. We told how 
Dave had coped with things at 
school. We told of his independence, 
his energy, his motivation, his meth¬ 
ods of study. 

Several* weeks later Dave got a 
letter. It said, “We are happy to tell 

you that the committee has reversed 

> 

its decision, and we will accept you 
on a trial basis for one year. During 
that time you will have the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing our stalT what you 
can do.” 

This is not the reason a boy goes 
to university—to show the staff what 
he can do. But we sent a registration 
fee because we believed that Dave 
would meet this same attitude 
wherever he went. * 


However, he applied at several 
other universities. One, Thiel Col¬ 
lege in Greenville, Pennsylvania, in¬ 
vited us to come for an interview. 
Thiel is a small college with an en¬ 
rolment of about 1,000, but it has a 
good reputation academically, es¬ 
pecially in physics. 

When we arrived, we were appre¬ 
hensive, defensive, filled with argu¬ 
ments and persuasions. We needed 
none of them. We were made wel¬ 
come by friendly people who were 
cjuite casual about Dave’s blindness. 

“Can you take gym?” the admis¬ 
sions director asked, 

Dave gulped. He loathed gym 
and h.ad invented every excuse 
known to man and boy to get out 
(if it at school. 

“Of course you can,’ ’ he was told. 
“You can take swimming. No prob- 

I I j 

cm. 

‘Tm going to get a guide dog,” 
Dave said, “(.^m a dog stay in col¬ 
lege with me?” 

There was no hesitation. One 
might have thought that half the 
first-year students came with dogs. 
Certainly the dog could stay with 
Dave. 

“Dr. Bela Kolossvary is waiting to 
see you,” they said to Dave. “He’s 
the head of the physics department.” 
Dave .tensed. Dr. Kolossvary came 
in, spoke briefly to my husband and 
me, then strode over to Dave. He 
shook hands and spoke in a heavily 
accented voice that was vibrant with 
enthusiasm. 

“Dave,” he sajd, “I’m .so glad to 
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meet you. And I am so excited at the 
thought of teaching you.” 

There was no denying the almost 
tangible feeling of having come • 
home. All of us relaxed and sat back, 
knowing that we belonged here. Dr. 
Kolossvary went on, telling Dave 
that he had phoned Mr. Benham, 
the physics professor at Haverford 
College whom Dave had met si)^ 
years before. The two nien had dis¬ 
cussed modifications that tould be 
made in his studies to help Dave 
master the subject. There was no 
pity or softness in Dr. Kolossvary’s 
attitude, only confidence and albrsn- 
alion. Dave grew straighter and 
more filled with hope'as he listened. 

Davtr entered Thiel in the autumn 
of i960, and the four years spent 
there were filled with work and 
.success and some failure—as arc the 
college years of any normal boy. He 
joined a student club, took part in 
two plays, and completed all the 
matfis and science courses necessary 
to give him a degree in both physics 
and matliematics. He had also been 
awarded a graduate fellowship at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Now it 
was graduation day, and, although 
there were future problems to be 
met, future’difficulties to overcome, 
those things belonged to tomorrow. 

The names of the graduates were 
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being called. The audience had been 
asked to hold* its applause until all 
the seniors had received their diplo¬ 
mas, but when Dave stepped on to 
the stage with his dog, applause be¬ 
gan. It started softly, hesitantly, and 
built up to a thunderous ovation as 
Dave took his diploma, shook the 
president’s hand and moved across 
the stage. 

I wondered, watching him walk 
down the steps, what the applause 
meant to him. When I asked him, 
he laughed. “I hardly heard it. I was 
just trying to get safely across the 
stage without falling head first into 
a pot of gladioli.” 

Hut his face, when he said good¬ 
bye to Dr. Kolossvary, expressed the 
emotion that was his. He knew, as 
well as I, that the applause had been 
earned by many people—by all who 
had dared believe in him and had 
let him do his difficult task. If any¬ 
one had tried to say, ‘‘How marvel¬ 
lous to do this thing in spite of being 
blind,” Dave would have replied 
impatiently, “Just because there’s a 
knock in the engine doesn’t mean 
the car won’t go.” 

I had .heard him say wit many 
times. He believed it. And because 
he did, ai^d because there were 
others who believed it, he had come 
up thj long steep hill to victory. 


Sighs of Projgress 

^HE air-conditioned office gains in popularity—but there is still some¬ 
thing to be said for the old-fashioned electric fan which gets rid of the 
day’s work by blowing it off fhe desk. —b. v. 
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The Art 
of Asking 
(Questions 

By John Kord Lagemann . ^ 

Simple techniqiies 
for successful 
interviewing, • 
recommended by 
those who are 
experienced in finding 
out the answers 

N O M/fTTER who we arc or what 
our way of Jife, it has become 
increasingly important to dis¬ 
cover what people feel and think— 
about almost every subject under 
the sun. When we hire someone or 
apply for a job, when we discuss our 
work with a boss or a subordinate, 
whert we see our doctor, our bank 
manager or the children’s school¬ 
teacher, we interview or are inter- 
viewed. Even when we talk to hus¬ 
band, wife, children, friends, we 
are often in the position of* the 
interviewer, trying to get beneath 


the surface and find out what really 
happened or what someone really 
thinks. 

How can we do this more success¬ 
fully? A number of techniques, de¬ 
veloped by experts, are useful: ’ 

Recognize that every encounter 
is “emotional.” There is no such 
(thing as an impersonal meeting of 
minds. Look inward: there is a 
human awareness, an exchange of 
feelings, with the waiter who takes 
your luncheon order, the shop 
assistant who adds up your bill, the 
unseen person at the other end of a 
telephone wire. (Witness the differ¬ 
ence, the //wpersonality of it, when 
the telephone voice turns out to be 
recorded.) 

But to enter into any real give- 
and-take we have to let down our 
defences. Every human encounter is 
an emotional experience in which 
we risk some of our self-esteem. 
Under stress of that anxiety, people 
may become suspicious or resentful 
or downright hostile. 

How can we penetrate this defens¬ 
iveness and find the answers we 
seek ? , • 

Make your purpose clear. 
“When you s|art asking questions,” 
says the well-known pollster Dr. 
George Gallup, “the other person 
immedfately wonders, ‘Why does 
he want to know?’ Unless your 
purpose is clear, he may be reluctant 
to tSk, or he may seize the oppor¬ 
tunity to tell you all about his prob¬ 
lems.” 

When you go fo .your doctor for 
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an cxaminatioiS, the situation is self- 
defined and he can ask you intimate 
questions which you would resent 
from anyone else. In applying for a 
loan, though, you accept questions 
frorh a bank manager that you 
would resent from your doctor. It 
is a matter of defining the situation, 
and a clearly understood agenda( 
lessens the natural anxiety that 
otherwise impedes the flow of in¬ 
formation. 

How often have you said, “But 
why didn’t you tell me what you 
were after.?’’ Once at a party some¬ 
one I had never seen before started 
questioning me about an old friend. 
How long had I known him ? What 
did I think of this and that thing he 
had done? 

When I asked a litde huffily what 
business he had checking up, he 
said, “Oh, Lord, didn’t you know? 
I’m his brother!’’ 

Respond to expressions of 
feeling. This is a powerful tool 
which many professional advisers— 
psychologists, doctors, clergymen— 
have learnt to use in getting to the 
bottom of personal problems that 
people f>ring.to them. Instead of try¬ 
ing to reassemble the facts (who said 
or did what to whom)dr to give spe¬ 
cific advice, they listen for and en¬ 
courage all expressions of feeling, 
however faint or fleeting. State¬ 
ments that begin “I feel’’ or “I 
wish” or “I don’t care if,” the inter¬ 
viewer acknowledges, perhaps by 
repeating their content. Or he may 
just note, “You feel very strongly 


about that, don’t you?” or “Is that 
so?” Having such feelings recog¬ 
nized, without judgement or criti¬ 
cism, often has an almost magicai 
effect in making a person open up. 
The truth comes out, and with it, 
often, self-insight. 

A friend in hospital told me 
about one of his ward-mates, San¬ 
derson, A^ho had upset the whole 
floor wfth his constant petty com¬ 
plaints and even threats of lawsuit. 
The sister vid the resident doctor 
tried to question him in dptail about 
his grievances b&t could get no¬ 
where. Eventually a houseman got 
to the root of the trouble. 

“They don’t care what happens 
to me,” Sanderson said. 

Quietly, the doctor rephrased the 
statement: “It seems to you the 
nurses don’t really care.” 

“It’s as if the whofe world had 
turned against me,” Sanderson said. 

“It makes you feel lonely,” said 
the doctor, again responding to the 
feeling instead of impatiently brush¬ 
ing it aside to get at “the facts.” 

That was what the patient need¬ 
ed, someone who paid attention not 
merely to his ailments but to him. 
He opened up and talked at length. 
Most of the things that annoyed 
him were trifles, and, now that 
someone understood, the unavoid¬ 
able inconveniences no longer upset 
him. 

People skilled in human relations 
—notably, those women credited 
with “feminine intuition”—have al¬ 
ways used this potent tecTinique of 
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Induitry 

FOOD PRODUCTS 

1. Biscuits 

2. Confectionery 

3. Vanaspati 

4. Fruits & Vetetables 
(Preserved) 

NON.FOOD PRODUCTS 

1. Lubricatinf Oils 

2. Paints & Varnishes 

3. Cosmetics 

4. Arc Welding Electrodes 

5. Soap 

6. Drugs & Pharmaceuticals 


Unit 

I96^66 

.. 

1970.71 

'000 tonnes 

40 

75 

Ft 

25 

50 

»l 

450 

550 

II 

75 

150 

• l 

100 

800 

1* 

120 

200 

Rs. million 

ISO 

250 

mill, meters 

274 

5S0 

'000 tonnes 

220 

320 

Rs. million 

... _ J 

1750 

3000 




IP70.7I > 

Quantity! Value 
'000 tonnes Rs.Crores 


89.90 

193* 

83.61 

249.8 


Commodities 


FOOD PRODUCTS 

1. Fish & Fish preparations 

2. Fruiu & Vegetables 

3. Cashew, Kernels & Nuts 

4. Vegetable Oils 

NON.FOOD PRODUCTS 

1. Medical A Pharmaceutical 
Productt 

2. Soaps A Cleansing 
Preparations 


* Represents index with base 1961.62: 100. + Revised 
Source: Notes on Perspective of Development—India; 1960-61 to 1975-76. 

New Delhi, Perspective Planning l^ivision, Planning Commission. 
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, THE ART OF ASKING ‘QUESTIONS 


listening for emotional overtones. 
Often in this way they achieve a 
true understanding so fast that it 
baffles the purely logically-minded. 

Use the open-end question. 
Don’t ask too many questions. In¬ 
stead of the cross-examination ap¬ 
proach, professional interviewers 
nowadays often start just by getting 
people talking—about the* weather, 
sport, anything. And for, depth 
interviewing they have developed 
the open-end question^ which does 
not restrict the other person but lets 
him assume the isiitiative and carry 
the conversation wherever he likes? 

A teacher I had used this tech¬ 
nique sl^ilfully to release ideas and 
talents in his students. Instead of 
just lecturing, he would bring up 
a point developed in something we 
had read, then ask one of us, “How 
about that.?’* or “What do you 
think?” By responding with an 
occasional “hmm,” or a flickering 
smile or a puzzled frown, he would 
keep us on jhat elusive rainbow path 
that leads to an original idea. We 
frequently had the experience of dis¬ 
covering that we knew more than 
we thought we knew. 

Don’t tell the other person what 
to say. According to expert poll¬ 
sters, “feedback” from the inter- 
viewfir’s own predilections or wishes 
is the greatest single source of error 
in public-opinion polls. Quite un¬ 
consciously we throw out clues that 
suggest what we want people to say. 
That is why a top executive often 
has a hard time avoiding yes-men. 


Fathers often run into the same 
trouble when they try to find out 
just what their children are up to. 

“In polls, some of the best respon¬ 
dents are teenagers,”says an opinion 
research expert. “This always amaz¬ 
es parents, who say, ‘They never 
t ilk to us so openly.’ The reason fre- 
.qucntly is, of course, that the child¬ 
ren feel they must doctor reports of 
their thoughts and activities, to 
avoid unpleasantness.” 

Watch your wording. Finding 
in the other person just what you ex¬ 
pected to find usually means that 
you are putting words into his 
mouth. At a birthday party for 
eight-year-olds, I saw the guest of 
honour reach for the last piece of 
■ cake while asking, “Nobody wants 
any more cake, do they?” Adults 
are hardly more subtle. 

Because of this human tendency, 
“question building” for professional 
polls has become an art in itself. 
Tricky or badly constructed ques¬ 
tions can push or mislead others 
into giving completely false 
answers. Questions that ask if 
people are for something always get 
more favoifrable answers thifn those 
which ask if they are against some¬ 
thing. • 

Protect the other person. Detec¬ 
tive novels and courtroom dramas 
usually show an interview as a duel 
of wits in which the object is to 
probe for the other person’s weak 
spots. In real life, detectives, law¬ 
yers, social workers and others who 
have to ask for sensitive information 

I2S 
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generally follow thg opposite rule— 
they lead to strength. The reason: 
looking for weaknesses always put:i 
the other person’s guard up. Recog¬ 
nizing a strength creates a bond. 

Protecting the other person’s pride 
is a vital part of getting information. 
As ecemomist Stuart C^hase points 
out, “Experienced interviewers in, 
an unemployment survey would 
never ask, ‘You’re not working 
now, are you?’ but rather ‘Are you 
looking for a job immediately, or 
waiting for a while?’’’ An expert 
marriage counsellor does not ask, 
“What do you and your wife 
quarrel about?’’ but “When con¬ 
flicts arise, how do you try to settle 
them?’’ 

Start where the other person is. 

“Beginners,” points out one medical 
diagnostician, “often rush into an 
area of feeling where the other 
person is not yet ready to admit 
them. They sometimes build up so 
much resistance they never even 
get close.” 

A worried heart patient, for ex¬ 
ample, may have to discuss the 
effects of his illness on his work and 


his family before he can plunge into 
an objective discussion of symp¬ 
toms. A woman' preoccupied with 
immediate problems of children and 
household cannot be expected to 
shift focus instantly and give an 
opinion-poll interviewer sensible 
views on foreign policy or abstract 
art. 

It is up to the interviewer to find 
out what is on the other person’s 
mind and to start from there, for 
the shortest, distance between two 
subjects or points of view may well 
be the long way Ajund. 

The successful interview, more 
like a good conversation than an 
interrogation, leaves the interviewed 
person feeling somehow heartened 
and uplifted. Why? A journalist, 
after many years of successful inter¬ 
viewing for radio and television, 
explains it like this: •‘The Greeks 
had a word for it —agape (a' ga pay). 
It’s one of the most worederful 
words man po.ssesses, and it means 
broadly ‘to have concerq for.’ ” 

To have concern for the other 
person, and show it, is the rule that 
makes all the others work. 




Loan Star 

a sheriff travelled hundreds of miles to California to pick up a 
prisoner, he tried to boarcka plane at a local airport for the return tr^, 
only to be told that the airline didn’t allow prisoners on its planes. 

The sheriff gave that one a good think, walked his man off a few 
paces, took off the handcuffs, mumbled a few words and came back to 
try again. 

“You cannot take this prisoner aboard,” the clerk insisted. 

“He’s not exactly a prisoner,” drawled ffie sheriff. “I just made him a 
deputy.” —K. G. 
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In a remote German village an all-hut-forgotten 
art is still practised 
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Singini>' Birds 


By James Stewart Gordon 



I N •the centre o£ Triitzhof, a 
tiny hamlet in the foothills of 
the Rhon Mountains, north-east 
of Frankfurt, West Germany, is a 
small, red-roofed farmhouse that is 
alive with the sound of music. The 
farmhouse belongs to a stocky, grey¬ 
ing man of 52 named Christian 
Grosch. The music is produced by 
the hundred or so bullfinches 
Grosch trains to whistle old German 
folk-songs on command. Grosch, a 
descendant of a famous line of bird 
singing teachers, is one of the last 
practitioners of the dying art, using 
skill and patience to convert the 


bullfinch from a mere whistler into a 
virtuoso. 

Grosch’s^ pupils are all middle 
European bullfinches, lovely song¬ 
sters about the size of sparrows, with 
terracotta red breasts, bluish-black 
bodies and grey wings. They don’t 
warble like canaries, coo like 
pigeons or even hoot musically like 
owls. They whistle, with a flutelike 
purity of sound, complete songs. A 
perfectly trained bullfinch’s reper¬ 
toire consists of two songs and lasts 
about three minutes. During that 
time, the bird stands on its perch, 
beak seemingly closed, and only the 
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magnificent solind .of its song and 
the slight cocking of its head indi¬ 
cate that it is singing at all. , 

To reach this perfection, the bull¬ 
finches are trained by Grosch for 
from six to eight months with in¬ 
finite care. The graduation exercises 
take place early each December. 
From the farmhouse comes a twit¬ 
tering, a sound of a baton being 
rapped sharply, a low-pitched 
whistle from (jlrdsch and then a 
concert, as loo bullfinches burst into 
Bldu Bliiht ein Blumelein (“Blue are 
the blossoms of a little flower”). 
Soon the less talented pupils begin 
dropping out, and by the end of the 
song half the class has stopped sing¬ 
ing. Then without any urging, the 
remainder of the birds launch into 
a second number, Grad aus dem 
Wirtshaus Komm ich raus (“As I 
am stepping out of the pub”). Two 
minutes later, only ten or a dozen of 
the initial loo are still whistling, but 
their tone is positively philhar¬ 
monic. These are the top graduates 
—the Komman 4 ovbgel —sent to cus¬ 
tomers all over the world and, at 
about ^^5 apiece, the highest priced 
singing birds anywhere.' 

Herr Grbsch’s singing academy is 
in his home. He rises ^ach morning 
at dawn, grasps his baton in his 
ham-sized fist and begins hiS work. 
Entering the room where the birds 
are stacked in foot-square wooden 
cages, he raps smartly on the cJiges 
to waken his drowsy students. The 
birds come to life like a barracks full 
of recruits hearing reveille. When 
128 


Grosch feels the twittering and 
wing stretching have gone on long 
enough, he turns his sharp blue eyes 
on his pupils, giving every cage’s 
occupant enough of a schoolmasterly 
glare to let him know who is boss. 
Then he starts the lesson, whistling 
first one tune and then a second, 
every time in the same key, making 
sure that^Doth are exactly on pitch. 

The. birds, meanwhile, like a 
roomful of schoolboys, listen with 
varying degrees of attention. The 
star pupils, who will go on to bright 
careers, watch (Snisch carefully. 
They practise the notes in bird-type 
whispers undl they have mastered 
the tune; then they burst into song. 
The less adept watch as long as their 
limited attention span permits; they 
usually bugle back the notes without 
secret practice. Those unlikely to 
make the grade keep oRe eye cocked 
at the master while contriving to 
move to the side of the cage, •where 
they feel Grosch cannot see them. 
Then they sneak pecks 2t. seeds and 
generally behave like bad little boys 
at school. 

Grosch, however, is no man to be 
trifled with in his classroom. He be¬ 
stows warm praise on the scholars 
and scorn on the ne’er-do-wells. 
“Schon Hdnschen” (most pet birds 
in Germany, by custom, arc celled 
Hdnscheri) he coos when a bird 
responds to his teaching. “Du bist 
ein Stumper!” (“You are a bun¬ 
gler!”) he grates at a non-tryer. 
After a life-time of observation, he is 
able to spot early in the course which 
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birds arc going to turn into sensa¬ 
tional singers and 'those which are 
not. 

I’he bullfinch is called the Donip- 
faff in (lerman (the word means 
cathedral clergyman) because of the 
black cap of feathers which sup¬ 
posedly looks like the birctta, the 
cap priests wear. Despite the fact 
that the finches arc the largest and 
most widely distributed order of 
birds in the world and are lound 
everywhere but Australia, the bull¬ 
finch is the only one that seems to 
be able to learn tunes. (Its natural 
song resembles a bugle call to assem¬ 
bly.) Other finches such as sparrows 
and canaries seem to lack the <jift of 
rendering a tune. 

The singular talent which the 
bullfinch possesses is a two-edged 
blessing. CTosch’s best pupils must 
be /.ealously guarded against imitat¬ 
ing less desirable sounds—canaries, 
for example. Among bullfinch fan¬ 
ciers, there is deemed no worse fate 
than for a KornviandovogH to pick 
up the song of a canary. * 

Bullfinches imitate other sounds 
as well. One bird of which Grdsch 
was imincnscly proud (although he 
has trained thousands of birds, he 
seems able to recall the characteris¬ 
tics of almost every one of his pupils) 
was sent to a lady bullfinch*fancier 
who owned a poodle. Several weeks 
after receiving the bullfinch, the 
woman was amazed to have, her 
dog, who had been dozing, suddenly 
leap to life and begin jumping all 
over her. After this had happened a 


number of times, she discovered that 
her bird, observing that she always 
called the dog by whistling, was 
sneaking in whistles when no oiie 
was looking. Since then, the bird 
has inserted the whistle into the 
middle of his song, and when he 
starts to sing, the dog has to be 
hustled into another room. 

Although Crosch receives re- 
cjnests for birds to be trained to sing 
special songs, his policy is to teach 
the entire class the same repertoire. 
Some years' ago, however, he re¬ 
ceived an order tfjf^ big to resist. An 
'Argentinian asked Grejsch to pro¬ 
duce a bir.d capable of singing 
the ArgenUne national anthem. 
Grosch agreed, although fic stipu¬ 
lated that the Argentinian must buy 
the entire class. (To be sure of pro¬ 
ducing one bird he would have to 
teach the entire group.) Eventually 
Grdsch hac^ a bird which could sing 
the anthem. He also had a..lot of 
birds which could sing half, some 
which could sing: four notes and 
some which refused to do anything 
more than flick their tails. 

Because exact repetition is one of 
the keys, to the training of bull¬ 
finches, Cirosch once bought a tape 
recorder, whistled his two tunes on 
to the tape and planned to have 
automated teaching. The e?fperi- 
ment was not rewarding. The birds’ 
response was mechanical. Grdsch 
shrugs the experience ofif philosoph¬ 
ically. “Records,” he says, “can 
reproduce sound, but they can¬ 
not sliow the birds love—which you 
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ncc-d to do if. you want a good 
• 1 >» * 

pupil. 

In the halcyon days before the 
iurst World War, Cjermany’s woods 
were full (jf songbirds and part-time 
bird, instructors. Imported canaries 
were, at first, their speci.ilities, and 
farmers and woodcutters, to aug¬ 
ment their meairre incomes, bred 

n f 

them in kitchens and woodsheds. 
7’he “Har/cr Roller ” (those bred in 
the Harz Mountains) became world 
famous. But the woods yielded a 
steady supply of finches which, it 
was soon discovered, could imitate 
their masters as the men whistled 
folk songs. 

Today Christian Gro.sch, who is 
al.so a successful farmer, is the only 
one taking advantage of the woods 
full of bullfinches. He is a bird man 
by inclination and descent. His 
father, Wilhelm (Jrbsch, and his 
grandfather, August Cirosch, both 
famous bird singing teachers of their 
time, travelled throughout Europe 
exhibiting their birds and selling 
them to merchant princes and the 
nobility. 

One of August’s trips took 
him to ^Russia where the Tsarina, 
who had been a German princess 
and knew about piping bullfinches, 
ordered one. Thereafter, it became 
fashionable for (Jrand Oukes, 
princes and other bird lovers to have 
a Grdsch bird swinging from his 
perch in the parlour and .singing 
aWay on command. 

Although Christian Grdsch is not 
a trained ornithologist, he probably 
1^2 


knows more about the practical facts 
of life of the middle European bull¬ 
finch than anyone alive. In late 
spring every year, he .scours the 
countryside for fledgelings. (No 
poacher, he has a special permit for 
supplying his singing academy.) 
Carrying a rucksack for the birds on 
his back, he tramps an area of 
roughly .square miles. Finches are 
migratory but tend to return to their 
previous breeding spots. Thus 
Grosch knows the location of nests 
which are most likely to [iroduce 
good students- ovf.r the years he has 
hstened to parent finches and 
tracked the proficient singers to their 
homes. The llcdgelings Cirosch gath¬ 
ers are hand-fed on hard-boiled eggs 
by Frau Cirosch until, after a few 
weeks, they are old enough to eat 
.seed and fend for themselves in in¬ 
dividual cages. He trafiis the birds 
by whistling to them three times a 
day. 

Once the training period has been 
completed, before being shipped, the 
birds arc farmed out to various 
houses in the village where they 
grow accustomed to the presence of 
strangers. 

Shipping the birds used to be a 
harder task than it is now. Today, 
when orders are filled, the birds 
are loaded into special paper ,con¬ 
tainers, with elaborate instructions 
in several languages about feeding 
and watering, then flown by jet to 
the far corners of the earth. 

Four of Gro.sch’s best customers 
are a' Stuttgart engineer who orders 
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the bullfinches for Christmas pres¬ 
ents, a brewer from Essen, a Diisscl- 
dorf stockbroker and an Athenian 
businessman. The Athenian like's 
his bullfinch so much (he is now on 
his third) that he sent Grosch a gift 
of Greek wine. The stockbroker, a 
bachelor, falls in love each year at 
C'hristmastime and gives his current 
girlfriend a bird. vSince 1950, Grosch** 
has shipped a bundle of feathered 
affection to 13 different ladies for 
him. 

Grdsch’s songsters are in short 
supply. A woman in Scotland h.id 
been locjking for a singing bullfinch 
for years, ever since her uncle had 
brought one from Germany when 
she was a little girl. At last she 
located Grosch through the Frank¬ 
furt Museum of Natural History. In 
time, the bird arrived at her home. 


and she was enchanted by it. When 
the bird died, the Scotswoman wrote 
to (irosch hoping for a replacement. 
Unhappily, Grosch had to tell her 
that it would be a while before h<! 
could fulfil her order. Although he 
has attempted to breed Kommando- 
vogd, he has been unable to raise 
enough to fill his classes, so the 
woods arc still his best source of 
supply. 

Because of the worldwide ramifi¬ 
cations of his business, Grosch uses 
the internafional banking facilities 
of the Deutsthe l^ank in the near-by 
-town of Fulda. The bank, which 
also handles far larger enterprises 
such as tube .ind tyre and textile ex¬ 
ports, IS happy to take care of the de¬ 
tails for Cirosch. “Wc consider the 
birds our most charming export,” 
the manager said. 


IVliat's In A Name? 

N A dklKjMthji. book f)n language, Namin^-Day in Eden, Ntjah Jacobs 
amplifies a subject that'fascinates me—how each nation attributes distaste¬ 
ful habits and acts to foreigners. What is called “the French disease” in 
England is called “the English disease” in I'rance. Likewise, the phrase 
to “njkc French leave”, is known as “taking English leave” in France. 

“Each nation,” remarks Jacobs, “associates a host of vulgarities and 
disagreeable traits with foreign countries.” The Japanese phrase for 
foreigners means “stinking of foreign hair.” The Czechs call a Hungarian , 
a “pimple.” In Hungary and Austria, the cockroach is known as a 
“Swabian,” in Poland as J “Prussian.” in (jcrmany as a “Frenchman.” 
The Frenchman refers to a louse as a “Spaniard,” and the Italians have at 
times denoted a privy as an “Englishman.” In Czech, excessive drinking 
is “to drink like a Dutchman,”c but in Holland it is “to drink like a Pole.” 
In Spain, “to work for the English” is to work for practically nothing, 
and in Yiddish “to repay in Turkish” is to do a dirty trick. 

Wc have come a long way from naming-day in Eden to name-calling 
day in the capitals of the world. —Sydney Hnrn* 
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Drama in Real Life 

HE STORY began on a street 
corner in New York. An 
elderly man had collapsed 
while crossing the road, and an am¬ 
bulance rushed him to hospital. 
There, during his few returns to 
consciousness, the man repeatedly 
called for his son. 

From a smudged, oft-read* letter, 
a nurse discovered that th.e son 
was a Marine stationed in North 


Carolina.* Apparently, there were 
no other relatives. 

Someone at the hospital rang the 
local Red Cross office, and a request 
for the boy to rush to New York 
was relayed to the Red Cross 
director of the North Carolina 
Marine Corps camp. Because time 
was short—the patient was dying— 
* the Red Cross man and an officer set 
out in a jeep. They located the 
sought-after young man wading 
through marshes on manoeuvres. 
He was rushed to the airport in time 
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to catch the on^ plane that might 
enable him to reach his dying father. 

It was mid-evening when the 
young Marine walked into the 
hospital. A nurse took the tired, 
anxious serviceman to the bedside. 

“Your son is here,” she said to the 
old man. She had to repent the 
words several times before the pa¬ 
tient’s eyes opened. Heavily sedated 
because of the pain of his heart 
attack, he dimly saw the young man 
in the Marine Corps uniform stand¬ 
ing outside the oxygen tent. He 
reached out his hand. The Marine 
wrapped his toughened fingers 
around the old man’s limp ones, 
squeezing a message of love and en¬ 
couragement. The nurse brought a 
chair, so that the Marine could sit 
beside the bed. 

Nights are long in hospitals, but 
all through the night the young 
Marine sat there in the dimly-lit 
ward, holding the old man’s hand 
and offering words of hope and 
strength. Occasionally, tlie nurse 
suggested that the Ma/ine move 
away and rest a while. He refused. 

Whenever the nurse came into the 
ward, the Marine was tl^ere, oblivi¬ 
ous of her and the night noi.scs of the 
hospital. Now and then she heard 
him say a few gentle words. The dy¬ 
ing man said nothing, only held 
tighdy to his son through most of 
the night. 

Towards dawn, the patient died. 
The Marine placed on the bed the 
lifeless hand he had been holding, 
and went to tell the nurse. While 


she did what she had to do, he 
smoked a cigarette—his first since 
he got to the hospital. 

After a long time, she returned. 
.She started to offer words of sym¬ 
pathy, but the Marine interrupted 
her. “Who was that man.?” he 
asked. 

“He was your father,” she an¬ 
swered, startled. 

“No, he wasn’t,” the Marine re¬ 
plied. “I’ve never seen him before in 
my life.” 

“Why didn’t you say something 
when 1 took you to him.?” the nurse 
*»sked. 

“I knew straightaway thcre’d 
been a mistake-, but I also knew he 
needed his son, and his son just 
wasn’t here. When 1 realized he was 
too ill to know whether or not I was 
his son, I decided he really needed 
me. So I stayed.” 

With that, the Marine turned and 
left the hospital. Two days later, a 
routine message came in from the 
North Carolina Marine^ Corps base 
informing the Red (>oss office 
that the real son was on his way to 
New York for his father’s funeral. It 
turned out there had been two Ma¬ 
rines with the same name and simi¬ 
lar service numbers in the camp. 
Someone in the personnel office had 
pulled out the wrong record. 

But the wrong Marine had be¬ 
come the right son at the right time. 
And he proved, in a uniquely 
human way, that there are people 
who care what happens to their 
fellow man. 
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Personal 

Glimpses 



Turkish President Cemal Gurscl 
beamed with pride as he Soared away 
from Ankara’s parliament building in 
the first car ever made in Turkey^ 
with a chauffeur at the wheel. 

A bare loo yards later, Gurscl’s smile 
froze as she engine coughed and died. 
“We made this car with the Western 
part of our minds,” he berated the 
chauffeur, “but with the Oriental part 
we forgot to put petrol in it.’’ --Time 

9 

IJ.S, Secretary of Labour W. Willard 
Wirtz received a letter from ii-year- 
old Mary Grace C^lucci saying that she 
had been elected “labour secretary” of 
her class. Her duties consisted of 
“cleaning the blackboar<l and putting 
the chalk back. On Fridays I have to 
clean up the room and take care of 
anything that is in the wrong place. 
Please write and tell me what your 
duties are.” 

<Mr. Wirtz’s reply was simply: 
“Same here.” —New York Times 

In conversation with the late J. B. S. 
Haldane, the genetici.st, about some¬ 
thing whose outcome seemed to us 
predictable, I said, “It’s no use going 
on. I know what you will say next, 
and I know what you will do next.” In 


answer Haldane lay down on the floor 
and turned two back somersaults. Re¬ 
suming his seat, he remarked, “That’s 
to prove you arc not always right.” 

—Doric Sorin 

Andre Maurois opened his speech at 
the American Club of Paris : “Gentle¬ 
men, I unfortunately have been asked 
»to speak today in English, and, as a 
result, the language you will hear will 
be neither yours nor mine.” 

—Rith.ird Kaville 

When Mexico’s new President, Gus¬ 
tavo Diaz Drdaz, accepted nomina¬ 
tion, he pledged that his government 
would “protect and guarantee all 
liberties but one--the liberty of doing 
away with the other liberties.” 

Diaz is expected to follow a middle 
course that will not tolerate extremism 
from either the left or the right. He 
once remarked, “I like to operate like 
a '^uhmarine on sonar. When I am 
picking up noise from both the left 
and the right, I know my course is 
correct.” — New York Times 

Cary Grant, on an actor’s problems 
in speaking a line while drinking iced 
tea : “If I bring the glass up too soon, 
T sound like a man holleriffg in a 
barrel. If I hold it up in front of my 
mouth, I spoiUmy expression. If I put 
it down too hard, 1 kill a couple of 
words cm the sound track; if I don’t, 
I make it seem unreal. I have to hold 
the glass at a slight angle to keep the 
reflections out of the lens. It has to be 
absolutely still to keep the ice from 
tinkling. And, finally, I have to re¬ 
member to keep my head up because 
I have a double chin.” —w.iitcr Wmcheii 

^ 4 ^ 
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Charlie Chaplin is one of the few 
men Picasso has always admired, and 
in 1952 Chaplin visited Picasso in 
Paris. Chaplin didn’t speak French, 
nor Picasso English. The interpreters 
were doing their best, but the thing 
was dragging badly. 

Then Picasso had the idea of getting 
Chaplin alone and seeing if perhaps by 
themselves they could establish some^ 
kind of communication. He look him 
upstairs to his studio and showed him 
the pictures he had been working on. 
When he finished, he gave Chaplin a 
bow and a flourish to let him know it 
was his turn. 

Chaplin uiulerstood at once. He 
went into the bathroom and gave a 
wonderful pantomime of a man wash¬ 
ing anti shasing, with every one of 
those little involuntary reflexes like 
blowing the soapsuds out of his nose 
and digging them out of his cars. 
When he had finished that routine, he 
picked up two toothbrushes anti, using 
them instead of bread rolls, performed 
the famous tlance of the bread rolls, 
from the New Year’s Eve dinner 
sequence in The Gold Rush. Tt was 
just like the old days. 

-L r:iti(;oise Gilot and C.Trlton I.ake, 

Li/e With Picasso (Nelson, l.ondon) 

SoMERs'^rr Maugham ‘accumulated 
thousands of pesetas in royalties in 
Spain—which he could# not take out— 
anti decided to go there for a holiday 
and live it up. He went to a gyod hotel 
and ran the bill up to just about what 
he had on deposit in the country. The 
day he was leaving, the manager said, 
“It has been an honour having*you. 
You have brought much good pub¬ 
licity to u.s. Therefore, there is no 
bill !’’ , —Norton MockrJdge 


I WAS TALKING to Profcssof Basil 
Cilderslceve, the Greek scholar. He 
was an old man, and he had been 
honoured everywhere. I asked him, 
what compliment received in his long 
life had pleased him most. He thought 
a moment, then said, “I believe it was 
when one of my students said, ‘Pro¬ 
fessor, you have so much fun with 
your own mind.’” Edith H.imiiton 

Oi’ERAjic tenor Jess Thomas was 
rehearsing Oberon in Stuttgart with 
soprano Inge Borkh. Both singers were 
imprisoiieil *in heavy, awkward cos¬ 
tumes. The day yas hot. The sweat 
•poured. The rehear.sal was one of those 
maddening’ones when nothing seems 
to go right. During a pause of exasper¬ 
ation Miss Borkh said to'Thomas, 
“Isn’t this the most frustrating, dirty, 
di.sgusting, aggravating —wonderful 
profession in the world 

—Kdvv ij rd Dom ncs 

« 

The sight of the Victoria University 
Library in Toronto prompteej. Cana¬ 
dian Prime Minister Lester Pearson to 
tell this anecdote about his enlistment 
in the First World War: “I was in 
the library in it)i5, studying a Latin 
poet, and all of a sudden 1 thought, 
‘War can’t be this bad.’ So I walked 
out and enlisted.” 

^ —John Bc.tI. Pearson of Canada 

Sir A( fc Douglas-Home was intro¬ 
duced at a luncheon as a man who on 
his honeymoon had created a 'cross¬ 
word puzzle and later sold it to The 
Times. Sir Alec rose to make one 
minor correction to the crossword- 
puzzle story: “I would like to make it 
clear that I did it in co-operation with 

my wife.” — New York Times 
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If you can 

read this, it’s not 
surprising. Yet 

f 

your eyes are one of the 
most precious gifts you 

have. With them you can find 
ypui* way in busy, grit-laden 


towns, drive along noisy crowded roads, 
work hard all day in office, factory or 
home—and in the evening watch TV or 


read magazin e type this small. So look after your dyes and 
when they get tired, soothe and refrfesh them with gentle purine. 
Even perfectly normal eyes should be refreshed with gentle 


M^ne. No need to use eye-baths—just two drops of gentle, aObthing 
Muriiw wiU cx>ol and nM and comfort the delicate tissues or your eyes— 
(AND bring back that natural spaiUe). 
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* * *MURINE 

Readily available at your local Chemist 
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'The re'iva?'i!ls of seemg bridges mth^r than pitfalls 

One Step to Adventure 

Hv Ei.izabeth Starr Hill 


O NE MORNING my husband 
phoned from work un¬ 
expectedly. His voice was 
exuberant: “Darling, we have a big 
choicf to make. I’ve been offered an 
eigh?^monlh assignment overseas. If 
take the job, you and the children 
would fly over with me next week. 
What do you think .i^’’ 

For a minute I was too stunned to 

Condensed from 


answer. All* could see wa!f a for¬ 
midable array of problems. How 
could I ever pack, close the house 
and leave next weel(? Suppose our 
two small children did not adjust tt) 
foreign schools? And what about 
keeping house without many of the 
conveniences we had taken for 
granted in our own home? I was 
stammering the list of difficulties, 

Chrutian Herald 
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wlicii, suddenly, n memory came 
lo me c)t another day and another 
choice. I was i6 years old, a cit^ 
oirl visiting rny Aunt Alice in the 
country. One day we went for a 
walk. It was hot, the road was rough 
underfoot. I clung to the shade, 
worrying about sunburn. 

We came to a stream half-screened 
by beeches, with a glimpse of mea¬ 
dow on the other side. Impulsively 
Aunt Alice said, “How pleasant 
that meadow looks! Let’s wade 
across and .see what it’s like over 
there' ’’ 

I shrank back, complaining that 
we would cut our feet on the stones. 
And there would be little shade in 
the meadow; my no.se would peel. 
We had walked a long way, 
this would make an even longer 
triji home, we would be tired 
tomorrow . . . 

Exasperated, Aunt Alice cut in. 
“What a misuse of imagination I 
You’re picturing pitfalls where 
bridges ought lo be!” 

The brusc]ue words ’startled me 
into silence. She pulled olT her shoes 
and stockings and plunged into the 
strearrf.* I followed. On the other 
side, we pushed past a branch of 
beech and came upon a field of 
daffodils, hundreds of them, just as 
in the Wordsworth pocm*-a vast 
orchestra of golden trumpets sound¬ 
ing the Hosanna of spring. Did 
my nose peel.? Did I hurt my feet.'’ 
I don’t remember. But I’ll never 
forget those glorious daffodils. 

With that moment again vivid in 
1^6 


my mind, I spoke to my husband on 
the phone with more courage. 
“Well, if we do go, what a wonder¬ 
ful experience it might be!” ' 

“I think so, too,” he answered 
c|uickly. “If we want adventure, 
let’s take just one step towards it.” 

The next week, we flew to eight 
marvellous months in a distant land. 
We hav/? crossed the ocean many 
limes since on various assignments. 
TroublesOf course we’ve had 
them. But so does everybody, even 
in the most play-ic-safe life. We’re 
glad that we didn’t turn our backs 
•on adventure. 

So often ,we act as though some 
ironclad rule prevented us^rom set¬ 
ting foot on unfamiliar ground! We 
tend to repeat the same old things 
in the same old ways, to be wary of 
trying anything new. Yet just one 
step from our well-beaten paths of 
habit can, on occasion, take us to the 
land beyond the rainbow. » 

Such a step need not be large or 
risky or irrevocable. It need not even 
have a particular goal. But, for it to 
fill our hearts with that special thrill 
of discovery, it must be a genuine 
start towards an unexplored realm. 

, Sometimes it’s difficult to believe 
how short a distance we need to 
travel to put ourselves on a desired 
path. As a little girl, I was ill. a lot 
and didn’t go to school regularly un¬ 
til I was almost nine. I still remem¬ 
ber clearly that first awful day. The 
other children seemed to know 
everything—games, lessons, one an¬ 
other. How I yearned to be like 
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them, and how unlikely it seemed 
that I ever would be! 

Silent and frightened, I hid it) 
corners. When break-time came, I 
stof)d alone at the edge of the play¬ 
ground. After a while, my teacher 
came over and commented gently, 
“It seems hard, at lirst, to become 
one of the gang. ]>ut if you’ll ...” , 

before she could go on, 1 burst 
out weeping. 1 told her that I knew 
she wanted m<' to join in games and 
talk, but I couldn’t possibly. I didn’t 
know how to skip; the rules of hop¬ 
scotch were (ireek to me—and so 
on. 

When at last 1 ran down, the 
teacher said mildly, “I was only go¬ 
ing to suggest that you go over to 
someone and say hallo.” 

Nothingcomplicated. And 1 man¬ 
aged to do it. And, of course, it 
worked. One step leads us to an¬ 
other and then to the next, and so we 
travel distances we never would 
have believed possible. 

I have a friend w'hose mother was 
a wonderful gardener, justly famed 
for her beautiful and inventive land¬ 
scaping, The mother had always 
dreamed of having enpdgh land for 
an all-white garden. Finally she 
managed to buy the* properly she 
wanted—and died three weeks later. 

Pier daughter, who inhcrtled the 
property, was not noted for her 
green fingers. But she had been in¬ 
spired by her mother’s dream‘and 
decided that somehow she would 
create the white garden. As she took 

* The Reader’s DigcsC, May 1965. 
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her small daughter on a tour of the 
bare, implanted grounds, however, 
a dreadful sense of inadequacy op¬ 
pressed her. flalf laughing, half 
despairing, she asked, “Darling, i& 
you wanted to make the most beauti¬ 
ful garden in the world here, how 
would you begin 

The child thought for a moment, 
then replied, “I’d buy a packet of 
seeds.’’ 

My friend did exactly that. Now, 
three "years iater, the white garden 
is a glowing testament to a daugh¬ 
ter’s love and a* child’s common 
sense. The child had seen the first 
step, not the first pitfall. 

Trying to encourage young 
nephew to tackle a difficult task, I 
told him about the feat of the Rev¬ 
erend Vivian Symons, a young 
English vicar, described in the 
article “I’hc Faith That Moved a 
(Church.”* Symons dismantled an 
unwanted, war-damaged church in 
London and, virtually alone, moved 
the old timbers, bricks and stones 
17 miles. There, with the did 
materials, he built a new church. 

After I had finished, my nephew 
commented, “1 .see how he did it.*- 
He never tried to hold the whole 
church on his shoulders at one 
time.” 

Just one step with one brick is a 
good beginning. 

My father, who loved art, was 
confined to his home by illness for 
the last years of his life. Realizing 
that he would never again be able to 
visit museums or explore galleries, 
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he refused even to discuss art. All of 
us in the family grieved, but we 
could not seem to help. 

One day Mother showed him an 
advertisement for inexpensive re¬ 
productions of paintings. “Why not 
send for one of these she sug¬ 
gested. 

At first my father dismissed the 
idea, with a dozen objections. Later 
we saw him re-reading the J^dvertise- 
ment. F'inally, he sent off an order. 
When it arrived, he spent several 
hours in a half-grumbling, half- 
appreciative examination of the 
pictures, ending with a grudging, 
“Interesting, anyway. Wonder what 
other prints these people have.'^” 

He sent for a catalogue. Before 
long, prints, art books, etchings 
were flooding into the house. My 
father was a busy man again, sitting 
on the couch with a card table be¬ 
fore him, sorting, cataloguing and 
studying. 

When Father died, he left a fasci¬ 
nating collection. Even more, he left 
shining proof of the fact that God 
rings us all round with chances for 
happiness. If one path becomes 
closed to us,, we can %irhply step off 
to another—unless we are afraid to 

One night I met a charming and 
animated young woman at“a party. 


We found that both of us wanted to 
learn to play the guitar. “I’ve heard 
that the local school has an adult- 
education course in guitar and folk 
singing,” she told me. “I’m going to 
phone them tomorrow.” 

“That sounds a good idea,” I 
agreed enthusiastically. But next 
day, thinking it over, I could not see 
how I Would find time for practis¬ 
ing. And I didn’t own an instru¬ 
ment. And the course was probably 
expensive. And . . . 

I met this girl a year later. She 
was sitting in tht: middle of a circle 
of people, playing the guitar and 
leading them in a song. She was 
obviously having a fine time, and so 
were those around her. She ex¬ 
plained that she had hired a guitar 
and taken the course, which had 
cost very little. She had also learnt 
chords and songs frofh self-instruc¬ 
tion books. The practising.^ She 
managed it by getting up half an 
hour earlier, before her toddler 
awoke for the day, or during his 
afternoon nap. She had travelled a 
happy way since I had seen her 
last. But I was still standing in the 
same place. 

• The roads to adventure are never 
distant. There are many of them, 
and they all begin at our own front 
door—just one step away. « 


Autobiography 

C^N A LIBRARY in Hampstcad, London, a long-haired, black-stockinged 
girl said to a friend, “I never read books myself. T want to preserve my 

individuality.” —“Peterborough” in The Daily Telegraph, I.ondon 
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A soldier reinembers the 
battle of Chancellorsville. One 
• of the most moving short 
stopies ever written about'the 
American Civil War 

By Richard Ely Danielson 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 


I N THOSE DAYS, during the iiarvcst 
season on our Connecticut 
farm, the farm hands were 
given their “dinners” out in the 
fields. Dalways carried his victuals 
to Mr. Hardy, because I liked to sit 
with him while he ate and listen 
to the stories he told in his racy 
vernacular. He was an American 
Civil War veteran. Congress had 
given him the Medal of Honour— 
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and men regarded him with respect. 

I’m sure Mr. Hardy never 
thought of himself as a hero. He 
was poor, he lived alone, he was 
unsuccessful. But he would accept 
no [tension. “I’m able-bodied. I can 
work, can’t Alas, he was not 
really able-bodied. He had been 
grievously wounded several times, 
and in 1895, when I fetched and 
carried for him and sat at his feet, 
it was pitiful to see his valiant efforts 
to fork hay on to the wagon or do 
the other farming tasks which re¬ 
quire muscular strength. He was 
thin and bent, but his face was 
brown and clean, and his blue eyes 
bright and indomitable. 

I remember the last day I served 
him. I was ten years old. I brought 
him his dinner in a basket—cold 
meat and potatoes, bread and butter, 
cold coffee and pic. He was seated 
in the shade of an oak tree, leaning 
against a stack of hay. 

“Thanks, Jackie,’’ he said. “I 
don’t seem to be hungry today. It’s 
hot and this tree don’t ‘give much 
shade. Why, dammit, it’s like that 
mean little oak tree down at Chan- 
ccllorsv^le.” 

1 said, “Oh, Mr. Hardy, you’ve 
told me about Antic^am and the 
Wilderness, but you’ve never told 
me about Chanccllorsvillc.* What 
was it like?’’ 

“I ain’t never teJd nobody about 
Chanccllorsville,’’ he said slo^yly, 
“and I don’t aim to tell nobody— 
grown-up, that is. But I’d kind of 
like to tell somebody that don’t 
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know nothing—like you—about it, 
for the first and last time. You’ll 
forget it, and it would kind of ease 
my mind.’’ 

Mr. Hardy hoisted himself a little 
higher and made a pretence of eat¬ 
ing some bread and meat. 

“Chancellorsville,’’ he said, “was 
a bad bi^ttle, an awful bad battle. 
We didn’t fight good and they was 
too many of them and I lost my 
captain.’’ 

“Who was he?*’ I asked. 

“Why,” he sj^'d incredulously, 
^‘you oughta know that! He was 
Captain William Armstrong, com¬ 
mandin’ Company B, 39th Connec¬ 
ticut. His twin brother, Ezra, was 
lootenant. They never was two men 
as much alike—in looks, that is, for 
they was quite unlike inside. The 
lootenant was always stompin’ 
around an’ shoutin’ an’ wavin’ his 
arms, an’ the captain he was jilways 
quiet an’ soft-spoken an’ brave an’ 
gentle. He was a good man. I guess 
he was the best man I ever 
knowed.” 

He paused and took a sip of his 
cold coffee. 

“Chancellorsville was a bad bat- 
de,” he continued. “Them Rebels 
come charging out of the woods 
hollerin’ and yellin’ and hell raisin’. 
The lootenant, he kept stomping up 
and down, shouting, ‘Never give 
ground boys! Stay where you are! 
Never retreat!’ But my captain—I 
was next to him—says, ‘They’re too 
many; we can’t stop ’em. Tell the 
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men to retreat slowly, firing as often 
as they can reload.’ Just then it hit 
him right in the chest. Thunf^l was- 
the noise it made. 1 caught him as 
he fell, and the blood began to come 
out of his mouth. He tried to speak, 
but all he could do was make faces, 
and his lips said, ‘Tell Elizabeth . . 
and then he died. I put him down • 
and noticed we was under a mean 
little oak tree on the edge of our 
trenches. 

“Then they was around us, hairy 
men with bayonets, stabbin’ and 
shootin’ and yellin’, and the looten- 
ant was shouting, ‘Don’t retreat, 
men!’ He got hit in the knee and 
fell down; so I picked him up and 
put him across my shoulder and 
started for the rear. He kep’ hittin’ 
me in the face and swearing, ‘You 
damn coward! You left my brother 
there and you’re making me re¬ 
treat!’ I says to him, ‘Ezra, be 
reasonable; I’m takin’ you to an 
ambulance. You ain’t fit to fight, 
and as soon as I can I’m cpmin’ back 
to bury William. They ain’t goin’ 
to shovel him into no trench,’ I said. 
So he stopped hitting me. 

“I was strong then,,^nd I musta 
carried him a mile till we come to a 
place where surgeons was carving 
men up. I handed over the lootenant 
and stayed with him while they 
sawed his leg off. They havin’ run 
out of chloroform, it took four of us 
to hold him. And when it was over 
he was unconscious, and they put 
him in a cart with some others and 
took him away. 
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“I went back to a house where 
some burial men was loafing. It was 
pretty ruined, but I found a shingle 
and I wrote on it; 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 
COMMANDING CO. B., 39 CONNECTICUT 

He was an awful good man 

“Then I borrowed a spade from 
this buriifl party and started off to¬ 
wards the Rebel lines. It was gettin’ 
late an’ I decided I couldn’t find the 
captain in tbe dark, so I set down 
and tried to sleep, for I was tired. 

, “When it com*e grey the next 
mornin’, I went along till I was 
challenged by the Rebel sentries. I 
answered, ‘Union burial detail. I’m 
cornin’ for to bury my captain.’ 
They began shootin’ at me in the 
mist, and one bullet struck me in the 
left thigh and I fell down. I took 
my belt off and strapped it real 
tight over the wound, and I got up 
and went on. 

“They stopped shootin’ and a 
man with a bayonet said, ‘Yank, 
you’re my pris’ncr.’ And I said, ‘I 
know I be, but 1 ain’t your pris’ner 
till I bury my captain.’ And I held 
up my shingle and spade. He says, 
‘You may be crazy, Yank, or you 
may be a spy. You corne with rne 
to the captain.’ 

“So he took me away with his 
bayonet in my back and the blood 
was squelchin’ in my boot, but I got 
along to where his captain was and 
the captain asked questions, and the 
Rebel soldier, he told all he knew, 
an’ the captain says, ‘Where’s he 
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CORPORAL HARDY 


lie?’ An’ I says, ‘By a mean little 
oak, where our lines was yesterday 
mornin’.’ 

“An’ the captain says, ‘That ain’t 
far away. I’ll send a detail to bury 
him.’ I says, ‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to 
bury the captain but me,’ I says. 
‘After that. I’ll be your pris’ner.’ 

“Then the captain says, ‘What is 
your name an’ rank?’ , 

“ ‘Corporal Nathan Hardy, Com¬ 
pany B, 39th Connecticut,’ I says. 

“An’ he says, ‘Corporal, you and 
I an’ these men,’ turnin’ to the live 
or six Rebels whoivas listenin’, ‘will 
go together to find your captain.’ * 

“So wc went and 1 found him, 
under that mean little oak tree. He 
was lyin’ all sprawled out an’ un¬ 
dignified an’ the first thing I done 
was to brush him olT and lay him 
out regular. Then I started diggin’, 
an’ it would, have been easy if it 
hadn’t been for my leg and all the 
blood in my boot. Six foot four or 
thereabouts it was, and three foot 
deep—not as deep as I wanted, but I 
couldn’t dig no deeper, I was so 
tired. 

“Then I laid the captain in the 
grave. An’ as I stood lookin’ down 
at him lyin’ there, I says to myself, 
‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to shovel no 
din on the captain’s face!’ So I took 
my coat ofT and laid it over him, 
coverin’ up his face best I could. 

“The Rebels pulled me out of the 
grave, real gentle and considerate. 
An’ then I noticed there was a 
Rebel general there, settin’ on a 
purebred horse. He could see I was 


wounded and peaky, and he says, 
stern an’ hard, ‘Captain, what’s the 
meanin’ of this? Do you force 
wounded men to bury the dead?’ 

“The captain went over to him 
and began talkin’ low and earnest, 
all the time I was fillin’ in the grave. 
An’ when I had patted the mound 
even, and stuck the shingle in the 
iK'w earth at the head of the grave, 
1 come over to where the general 
was an’ saluted, an’ I says, ‘(lencral, 
I ain’t a great hand at askin’favours, 
but I was raised Episcopal, and so 
was the captain. I’d kind of like to 
say a prayer before I surrender . . .’ 

“The general said, ‘C’orporal 
Hardy, I am an Episcopalian, too, 
and you shall say your prayer.’ 

“So he dismounted and took olT 
his hat, and he and I kneeled down 
by the grave, and it was awful hard 
for me to kneel. I looked up for a 
minute and all them Rebels was 
siandin’ with their caps off and their 
heads bowed, nice and decent, just 
like Northern people. An’ then I 
had a dreadful time, for to save my 
life I couldn’t remember a prayer, 
not a line, not a word. My brains 
was all watei^ an’ thin, like, an’ I 
don’ know how long ’tivas till some¬ 
thin’ come driftin’ into my mind. It 
wasn’t from the burial service; ’twas 
somethin’ we used to chant in Even¬ 
in’ prayer. So I says it, loud as I 
could, for I was gettin’ awful feeble. 

“ iLord,’ I says, ‘now lettest Thou 
Thy servant depart in peace, accord¬ 
ing to Thy Word . . .’ An’ I 
couldn’t remember or say any 
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more. The general helped me to my 
feel and, by creepers, they was tears 
in his beard. Sejon as 1 could speak 
1 says, ‘C/cneral, you’ve been real 
good to me and I thank you. An’ 
now I’m your pris’ner, wherever 
you want to send me.’ 

“ ‘Corporal Mardy,’ he says, ‘you 
will never be a pris’ner of our people^ 
as long as I command this corps, 
(’aptain, I want a detail of six men 
an’ a stretcher an’ a flag of truce to 
take this brave .soldier an’ Christian 
gentleman back to the Union lines; 
an’ I want this mc.ssage delivered to 
the commanding oflicer to be for¬ 
warded to the President.’ He put a 
paper against his saddle and wrote 
for .some time. 

“All this while I was kind of 
waverin’ around because I was fee¬ 
ble from lo.sin’ blood an’ the battle 
an’ buryin’ the captain an’ a kind of 
feverish feclin’. Things begun to 
spin around. I heard someone yell, 
‘Catch him!’ An’ the next thing I 
knowed 1 was in a bed of straw and 
they was probin’ for the bullet in 
my leg. Then I don’t remember 
nothin’ till I woke up in a bed, a 
clean "ded, with a nice-lookin’ 
woman leanin’ over me, wipin’ my 
head with a cold, wet towel. I says, 
‘Where am I.'’’ 

“An’ she says, ‘You’re in'che hos¬ 
pital of the Sanitary Commission in 
Washington. An’, oh. Corporal 
Hardy,* she says, ‘I’m so glad you’re 
conscious, for today the President is 
cornin’ to give you the Medal of 
Honour. Now you just drink this 
i6o 


an’ go to sleep for a while, an’ I’ll 
wake you when he comes.’ 

“When I woke up again there 
was the ugliest man I ever see, 
leanin’ over and pinnin’ something 
to my nightshirt, an’ he says, ‘Cor¬ 
poral Hardy, even the enemy call 
you a brave soldier and a good man. 
C.dngress has voted you this medal. 
(Jod bless you,’ he says.’’ 

Mr. Haruy closed his eyes, and 
leaned against the haystack. 

“lint, Mr. PJardy,’’ I said, “what 
happened to the- lieutenant, and 
^vho was Elizabeth.^’’ 

“Who.^” he said. “The looten- 
ant.^ Oh, Ezra went home and mar¬ 
ried Elizabeth and they went to live 
in Massachusetts.’’ 

Ju.st then my father came up. 'It 
was unlike Mr. Hardy to .sit in the 

j 

shade while other me/i had started 
to work again, and Father looked 
worried. <■ 

“You’ve had all the sun you need, 
Nathan,’’ he said. “I’ll send the 
wagon and they’ll take you up to 
the house, where you can be cool 
and rest for a while.’’ And, for-once 
in his life, Mr. Hardy made no pro¬ 
test over having “favours’’ done for 
him. Father took .me aside. 
“Jackie,” he .said, “run up to the 
house and tell your mother to ,make 
the bed in the spare-room ready. 
Then go to the village and tell Dr. 
Fordyce he’s wanted. I don’t like 
Nathan’s looks.” 

So Mr. Hardy was put to bed in 
the spa re-room. For several days he 
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From old Ujjain i .......a. \ 

The craftsmen of Ujjain haFi*^aQa 
have long been famed v, QJ^ T|0© 
for their exquisite textiles. ‘Pckt^r^ioGi 
As far back as the 5th * ClL/l lOO 

century A.D*. fine muslins'*. 
we*re being exported from 
Ujjain to other parts of India. 

Five decades ago, the BINOD ' 

1 MILLS set up a modern textile '> 

I mill m this ancient cotton centre, a • 

Today, BINOD's third and latest 
*jnit IS already in operation—the “t- 
BIMAL MILLS. 

lei NOD- 50 Y E A R s\ 

IN INDIA’S INDUSTRY‘S 


Tlie Btnod Mais Co. l^td. 

ABp/aM-a « 


Fully airconditioned and in- 
; stalled with the most modern 
equipment, BIMAL MILLS 
' Will produce a wide range 
X,,of medium, fine and 
•^superfine quality 
\ fabrics. 
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WANTED... by 1967 

60,000 route kilometres of railway track 
G KWwill help to achieve this target 


GKW has been making railway track and 
mechanical signalling equipment since 1922. 
The range of equipment and components 
includes points and crossings, crossing 
sleepers,'switch point protectors and rail 
flange lubricators, cranks and compensa¬ 
tors, solid and tubular point rodding, lever 
boxes, lock bar clips, loose jaws, rail 
anchors, keys and cotters. In tkldition, 
GKW makes fishbolts and nuts, dogspikes. 


round spikes and other track components, 
besides many forgings and fasteners, for 
wagons, coaches and locomotives. 

These products are made to strict specifica¬ 
tions by skilled operators directed by some 
of |he best engineers in the country. GKW 
caters to the needs of not only the railways 
and the wagon builders but the automobile, 
mining, structural, electrical, textile, and 
many other engineering industries. 
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Forging ahead with steel 
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I CORPORAL HARDY 


alternated between unconsciousness 
and a mild delirium. He kept mum¬ 
bling phrases: “Take that quid out 
o’ your mouth. ’Tain’t soldierly!” 
:. . “Ain’t nobody goin’ to bury the 
captain but me.” 

One day he opened his eyes and 
said, “Here I am and I’m real easy 
in my mind. Call the boy in. He 
knows what I want said. He’s 
young and ’twon’t hurt hjm and 
he’ll forget.” So Mother beckoned 
me to come in, and I^said, “What 
can I do, Mr. Hardy?” 

“You can say what I said for the 
captain when I knelt down with 
the general.” 

So I knelt down and, having the 
parrot-like memory of childhood, I 


said, “You knelt down and so did 
the general, and then you couldn’t 
remember any of the words of the 
burial service, but you did remem¬ 
ber something that was sung in the 
evening, and you said, ‘Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy Servant depart 
in peace, according to Thy 
Word . . .’ ” And I began to cry. 

“That’s right,” he said very faint¬ 
ly. “That’s it. Yes, Captain . . .” 

My mother gathered me up and 
took me out and held me very close, 
rocking back and forth with me 
while I wept out how I loved Mr. 
Hardy. And that was why I was 
sent to my aunt where I could swim 
and fish and forget about Mr. 
Hardy. But I didn’t forget. 


Back to Nature 

Somebody said of the naturalist-philosopher Thoreau: “He could get 
more out of ten minutes’ watching a marmot than most men could get 
freyn a night with Cleopatra.” — Paul Brooks. Roadless Area 

La Fontaine, famous for his Fables, was a devoted student of nature. 
Late for a dinner party, he explained, “I have just come from the funeral 
of an ant; I followed the procession to the cemetery, and I escorted the 

family home.” — Will and Ariel Durant, The Age of Louis XIV 

Naturalist writer Paul Brooks spotted a small owl motionleft on a 
dead limb in the woods near hjs home. “As the c?wl and I "looked each 
other over,” he wrote, “I thought of a humorist’saclassic reply on being 
asked if he watched birds: ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and they watch me.’ ” 

m —Roadless Area 


Relatively Speaking 

Successful pop artist Jasper Johns tells* this story of his first exhibition. 
One woman said, in audible tones. “I say, that’s a beautiful painting.” 
The woman standing next to her turned and said, “Oh, are you a relative, 
too ? ” • — ^Leonard Lyons 



QUIET 

Behind us the tradition of nearly a century. With us a 
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management service mellowed by about 75 years Experience is 
our most important single attribute which makes us believe that 
steel plant efficiency is more than setting a few production norms 
and excelling them occasionally . that it is a continuous process 
tied to operational research and progressive integration. 

Thus when the nation needs better iron, more steel and npore 
diversified end products-our answer is another two-phase 

IS OUR 
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THE INDIAN IRON & STEEL CO. LTD. ONE OF THE MARTIN BURN GROUP 



EFFICIENCY 


expansion programme to double annual production to 2 million 
tonnes of ingot steel. We intend first to introduce the latest 
techniques, and balance our existing plant and equipment to 
increase output by 30% We dope next to look around and 


decide on the shape of phase M. Ourplanning will 
ensure that each phase complements the other, 

witl^ the lowest possible investment costs for 


the country. 

STRENGTH 







UROPE -h 


A continent stretching from Scandinavia to the Mediterranean, from 
Iberia to the Balkans—a continent steeped in history and Tegend 
yet equally rich In modern scientific achievement—a continent 
whose many nations, cultures and languages kindled a new way 
of life round the world—a continent on which nature has lavished 
a myriad scenic splendours. That is Europe. From Switzerland, 
the heart of this continent, Swissair flies to ail the important Q'ties 
in the world. 


Timetable to Europe (vie Switzerland) 


Tuesday from Calcutta 
Thursday from Bombay 
Sunday from Bombay 


8.25 p.m. 
9.55 p.m. 
9.55 p.m. 


ARRIVE THE FOLLOWING DAY IN 

AMSTERDAM 12.15 p.m. 
COPENHAGEN 10.50 a.m. 
DUSSELDORF 9.05 a.m. 
FRANKFURT 9.15 a.m. 
LONDON 9.35 a.m. 
MUNICH 9.35 a.m. 

PARIS 8.50/10.10 a.m. 
PRAGUE 0.40 a.m, 
STUTTGART 9.50 a.m. 
STOCKHOLM 12.35 p.m. 
VIENNA 9.30 km. 

ZURICH 5.20 a.m. 




I Always Get 
My Figures Wrong! 


By Elliott Chaze 



The lament of a 
man whose physique is 
never in fashion 


\ SOURCE of wonderment and 
sorrow to me is the fact that 
my metabolism is perpetu¬ 
ally out of tune with the times. 

During the first 28 years of my 
life I was slender as a sword. But 


in those days it was considered un¬ 
fashionable, if not dangerous, to be 
thin. 


Even now I can hear my Uncle 
Lane saying* to my mother, “That 
boy needs some meat on his bones. 
He looks peaky.” 

“Well,” she would sajp, “his 
daddy was tfiin. You remember 
Louis.” Thenf darkly: “It sort of 
ran in his family/' 

My uRclc, who was fat as a hog, 
was an oil-drilling type and he drove 
a plump, mud-covcrcd Buick. In¬ 
variably the Buick was almost new 
and filthy and there was something 
dashing in the idea of a fine car 

Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
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treated with such carelessness. He 
had three sisters, two besides my 
mother, and one or other of them 
was generally saying something 
complimentary about him whenever 
he stopped in our town. If you 
offered no comment they would jog 
you with a finger and say, “Now, 
tell me, isn’t Uncle Lane a fine 
figure of a man 

Once my Aunt Clara said she 
certainly hoped I grew up to look 
like him; but you could tell she 
thought I never would become so 
gross and marvellous. 

Anyway, every summer he would 
take me off for a week or so and try 
to fatten me up and make a man of 
me. 

We tramped round the woods 
surveying drilling locations, inhal¬ 
ing mosquitoes and eating in road¬ 
side restaurants where the dishes 
were divided into compartments, 
one for the greens, another for peas 
and so on. My uncle cleaned out 
hundreds of the little compartments, 
getting larger and more manly 
every day. 

But the fresh air and abundant 
food did nothing to fatten me, and 
my mother was barely able to con¬ 
ceal her disappointnient when he 
brought me home. 

“He’ll fill out,” my unclfc prom¬ 
ised. “Anyway he’s tougher now 
than he was.” 

The worst thing you coulc^ say 
about anyone in those times, man, 
woman or child, was that he looked 
puny or peaky. If yoii described a 

i68 • . 


male as skinny it meant he was a 
weakling or inclined in that direc¬ 
tion. It didn’t matter that he had the 
courage of a lion, he was to be pitied 
and stuffed with food. 

Then, after the war, everybody 
started talking about dieting and be¬ 
ing trim; no one used the word 
skinny any more, it was trim. Well, 
I was still as trim as a bayonet and 
I was in vogue for perhaps six 
months. 

It took me a year after my dis¬ 
charge from the services to pack 
three and a half'stone of meat on 
my bones, and at i6 stone I weighed 
about as much as my ulicle did 
when we were stumbling through 
the woods. I still do. Broad and 
deep in the belly, a face maroon as 
embers. When I eat fried chicken, 
people expect me to rear back and 
fling the bones and laugh a great 
heraldic kind of laugh. 

But nowadays it’s out of rtyle to 
be tubby and neither my mother nor 
my sisters ever refer to me as a fine 
figure of a man. I was at home last 
week and my mother and my aunts 
were telling me about a slim¬ 
ming powder you mix with water 
and swallow instead of eating real 
food. 

While we were talking my uncle 
drove up in a Cadillac without a 
speck of mud on it. He had lost 
four stone and was as lean and fit 
as a wild boar. 

“You really ought to get rid of 
that extra weight,” he said to me. 
“It’s bad for the heart.” 
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HES’ new 
•Stella ’ Clock 


ALARM CLOCK 

BUILT WITH PRECISION...BUILT TO LAST 


A clock is a precision instrument. It must be 
backed by the finest craftsmanship. So don't 
take chances. Insist op a hes Alarm'’Clock. 
It’s made in collaboration with Chronotechna, 
Czechoslovakia, to meet the most exacting 
international specifications, hes means pin¬ 
point accuracy and ^ear-to-year reliability at 
a price you can afford. Choose from a^wide 
range of models. F^r time you can trust... 
say yes to HES. 


LOOK FOR THIS SYMBOL OF QUALITY. 
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HES‘ economical 
‘Sarang’ Clock 



For full details write to: Hindustan equipment suppliers ltd., Bombay 60 . 


L/ntas-HES. 6-<483 






Shiminefing masterpieces of 
Nature's art, these intricate 
networks assume many guises, 
from bridal veils to shrouds 

SECRKI'S OF 
FI IK SPIDER’S VVFB 


I ' '^ROM ROCK to grass blade,- from 
H twig to petal, the earth is 
strung with tignal lines, traps, 
love nests, nurseries and railways as* 
some 40,000 species of spiders talk 
to each 9ther, express fear and de¬ 
sire, hunger and anger through their 
complex and beautiful webs. Largely 
unnoticed by humans, thousands of 
spiders are working industriously on 
every acre of.countrysidc. 

The tons of spider silk, for which 
the earih is a mere spindle, comprise 
hundreds of varieties and weaves to 
meet the multiple needs and crises, 
in the spiders’ lives. Where one 
thread suffices for dropping over a 
cliff, another tension, a different 
weave, is required to fasten webs to 
leaves, and still another to send 
warnings or receive messages from 
a stuck fly or courting male. The 
webs ^ of spiders are, in fact, their 
eyes, cars, voice and Angers. 

Spiders are such a different form 
of life that we cannot say they have 
a head and body; after all, their legs 
arc attached to the front part, a head 
and thorax, while silk glands lie in 


By Jean George 

their belly. Seven different kinds of 
glands, not all present in all spiders, 
lead out to the spinnerets. Most spi¬ 
ders have three pairs of complicated 
spinnerets tipped with many minute 
spinning tubes. These move like hu¬ 
man Angers. They card, pull, weave, 
twist as they turn the fluid silk com¬ 
ing from the glands into the right 
thread for the right situation. 

The Arst need in a spider’s life is 



Tkt construction of an orb web begins with 
a framework which varies in shape according 
to the site. First line made by the spider is 
more or less horizontal 
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to get away from home in order to 
prevent being eaten by parent or 
sibling. To this end, the spiderlings 
fly on a silvery thread over field and 
mountain. And they take off on this 
voyage like expert circus performers. 

Last spring I watched a hatch of 
grass spiders emerge from their egg 
case and crawl down silken avenues 
to disappear in the garden plants. As 
they went they trailed behind a veil 
of threads that heaved and rippled 
between the leaves of the iris and 
ferns. One spiderling eight-footed its 
way to the top of a dried chrysanthe¬ 
mum stalk, where it circled until it 
faced the wind. Then it threw up its 
hind feet and stood on its head like 
an acrobat. In this position it spun 
out two or three feet of ballooning 
thread, a dry and wide strand. Then 
it let go of the stalk, grabbed the silk 



Dropping a vertical thread from the top of 
the framework as the diameter of the weby 
the spider spins out rqdial spokes 
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with its front legs, and in the best 
circus tradition went flying through 
the air. Aided by the wind, it guided 
itself round the elm in the garden by 
pulling in on the streamer and then , 
letting it out. The wind bowed it. 
As it billowed away it struck the 
edge of the house and was stopped. 
There the spiderling reeled in its 
slender balloon and hurried to the 
porch roof to take off again. In this 
splendid manner it sailed out of 
sight.- 

During the spring and autumn 
when spiderlings^go ballooning, as 
this is called, the sky is filled with 
tons of dragline, known as gos¬ 
samer. In some places it wjll fall to 
earth with the rain in such abun¬ 
dance that the grass is swathed in 
white silk. In Yosemite Valley, 
California, it is periodically trapped 



Then the centre is reinforced and the spokes 
are connected by dry threads which anchor 
them during the final spiral construction 
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in sheets between the stone arches. 
When the sheets are thick enough 
the wind carries them off like glit¬ 
tering laundry and wraps them over 
the trees, until the forest is eerily 
shrouded in silk, like furniture in 
a deserted mansion. 

Gossamer and trapping threads 
are perhaps the best-known webs, 
but some of the lesser-kqown are 
more exciting. There are the “wild 
threads,” for instance. These fine, 
almost invisible strands can sur¬ 
round a simple sheet trap—that flat, 
silver platform belween grass blades 
—with a sunburst of trip lines. A? 
clear as air, these lines are neverthe¬ 
less tough enough to trip a flying 
insect and send it tumbling on to 
the sheet below. 

The swathing band is the most 
dramatic production of the spider 



Starting at the outer edge, the spider draws 
a sticky spiral line towards the centre, leaving 
a space between the completed orb and the hub 


because of its size and quantity. It 
rolls out in broad ribbons and is 
composed of strong parallel threads 
lhat come from the lower spin¬ 
nerets, plus a criss-cross of finer silk 
from the upper spinners. So instinc¬ 
tive is the production of this band 
that anyone can induce a spider to 
produce it by tossing an insect on to 
its web. 

Before the thread appears, how¬ 
ever, the insect must struggle on 
the web, a rhythm that impels the 
spider to rush forward and sink its 
poison fangs into the prey. It is the 
activation of the poison glands that 
sets off the spinners. Next the spi¬ 
der’s feet turn the insect so that the 
river of silk is spread evenly until 
the prey is engulfed. 

Some spiders use their webs as 
trophy walls when the meal is done. 
Because they “drink” the insect, by 
turning its interior into liquid with 
powerful digestive juices, the insect 
grows smaller and smaller as the 
feast goes on. Usually a mere dot 
remains, s\^athed in silk. 

The most beautiful combination 
of threads is the famous orb of the 
garden spiders. Walking one day in 
a garden I saw a spider among the 
phlox. She had just built a triangu¬ 
lar frame for her web. Now she 
began <:he laborious task of con¬ 
structing the orb. She walked to the 
middle of the top thread and 
dropped on a vertical line to the 
bottom. Back she climbed to the 
centre of this line, and, establishing 
a hub, she spun out spokes, using a 
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Here It isl—acclaimed throughout the world as the 
greatest development In motor car tyres —the 
'Wrap-Around' tread, no\& available to you in the 
Fi'restone Deluxe Champion tyre. The secret of 
this great tyre is the revolutionar y tread which has 
seven ribs—five main ribs, plus two round the 
shoulders giving a new concept In stability, safety 
and economy. The new 'Wrap-Around' tread puts 
more rubber on the road—keeps more rubber on 
the road, to give better grig, better traction, safer 
cornering , and obviously longer we'ar. The Firestone 
Deluxe Champion Is the perfect tyre, round 
shouldered for greater safety and a new standard 
in safety—a tyre by which to Judqe all others. 
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any type of road surface, In 
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dry, hard thread. Then circling out¬ 
wards from the hub she built a 
scaffolding for her wheel. Next she 
spiralled back again, leaving behind 
a line with sticky fluid on it. To 
space this shining glue perfectly she 
gave the line a quick flip and 
secured it. The line vibrated, spread¬ 
ing the fluid evenly. When the 
thread lay still, it was liHng with 
droplets of equal size, nearly equally 
spaced. How, I wondered, had her 
race learnt and passed on this 
wisdom ? 

Spiders arc preflators, the best in¬ 
sect killers known: in fact they wilf 
even kill one another if there is no 
communication between them. So 
spiders, too, must be careful of 
others’ webs, for most of them work 
in the dark of night, are nearsighted 
and have no cars but their threads. 

Under thesse conditions it is no 
wonder that their means of repro¬ 
duction is the most complicated on 
earth. For the reason that every ad¬ 
vance towards a female is fraiighu 
with danger, the males have evolved 
a strange narcissistic love. They 
make love alone, to a web, before 
they carefully hand their cells of life 
to a female. • 

The tarantula’s method is par¬ 
ticularly spectacular. He spins a 
shee^ in which there are two holes, 
one large, one small. Between the 
holes he leaves a narrow band of 
strong silk, different from anything 
else he spins. He steps through the 
large hole and, hanging below, 
strengthens its edges. As he does 


this, his body touches the exquisite¬ 
ly woven band. The sensation in- 
jduces him to release a drop of sperm 
fluid. He crawls back to the top, 
and, reaching round the weaving, 
draws the fluid into bulbs in leg-like 
attachments near his head, to be 
handed to his mate later. 

The male spider then destroys the 
web and sets out upon the risky task 
of courting and mating. Almost 
invariably the female, who matures 
later than the male and is usually 
larger, is not ready to receive his 
gift. She gives him a bad time, 
charging and threatening, and 
sometimes eating him. 

Because of the danger, the taran¬ 
tula male uses caution. He ap¬ 
proaches his mate. She rears in 
hostility. He jumps and pets her. 
She opens her fangs to bite and 
poison him; but in a quick man¬ 
oeuvre he grabs her fangs with 
hooks on his front legs and hangs 
on to them while he deposits the 
sperm in a pocket in her abdomen. 
Now he can walk away safely. 

There are as many ways of sub¬ 
duing a female as there are kinds of 
spiders. One^f the most intriguing 
ways is that of the crab spider. He 
tics his matt down with strong 
threads. Approaching her gingerly, 
he crfts-crosses her body with 
threads, until, when he is done, he 
has staked her to the ground with a 
veil‘of silver. This special piece of 
craftsmanship is known as the 
“bridal veil’’ of the spiders. 

With the renevwal of the species— 
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and it does go on in spite of the 
dangers—the female spiders now 
weave the most important webs of 
the spider world; the cases for the 
eggs. Some are golden silk, tough, 
windproof, waterproof and resilient, 
while some are merely poorly con¬ 
structed bags. The eggs arc laid in 
the sac. Some species lay as many as. 
3,000, some lay only one, but all of 
them spin round their precious off¬ 
spring a beautiful thread that is 
carded and twisted by the last spin¬ 
nerets. The egg cases may be glit¬ 
tering baskets, or dense whorls of 
hard thread. 

The silk of a spider egg case is 
so beautiful that a Frenchman in 
the eighteenth century wove it into 
stockings and gloves. The gleam of 
the cloth impressed the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris, and it commis¬ 
sioned an investigation into the 
commercial possibilities of silk from 
spiders’ egg cases. It was found im¬ 
practicable mainly because spiders, 
unlike silkworms, arc not gregari¬ 
ous. They could not be induced to 
live close enough together to pro¬ 
duce easily gathered egg cases. 

Most spiders spin certain traps 
and designs, then stop. But not the 
grass spiders. They' add to their 
webs all year long until, when the 
frost falls, there may be yards of 
huge white sheets in the fields. We 


erroneously call autumn the time of 
the spiders. In truth it is the end of 
the time of the spiders, for most of 
them live, as mature spiders, only 
eight or nine months, and the whke 
sheets are their shrouds. 

Of all the weavings and webs— 
the funnels and snares and trip lines, 
the sperm webs, the draglines, the 
orbs—the one whose creator has the 
most faith in nature is the fishing- 
line of the bolas spider. It is a single 
line with a sticky ball on the end. It 
is swung from a limb of a tree, back 
and forth, back and forth, as the 
little spider fishes the vast night for 
a passing insect. 

I met a bolas spider recently while 
sitting out at night under the apple 
tree. I was struck on the check by 
something sticky; and as .1 tried to 
wipe it off, my fingers became 
caught in the line. turned my 
torch on,,,and at the end of the line 
was a fat bolas who looked m«)re like 
a bud than a spider. She was balanc- 
• ing on a web trapeze and reeling up 
her line that had struck so noble a 
bite. I jiggled her line again. She 
lifted her fangs and reeled in faster. 
Then I leaned towards her, looming 
into her world. At that she crept off 
into the leaves, and I did not see her 
again. I often wonder how she felt, 
in the limits of her spider Ijrain, 
about the “big one that got away.” 


(S LAUSE in the will of Harriet Hartbyrne, who died a spinster at the age 
of 87: “I don’t want anybody to put ‘Miss’ on my tombstone—I haven’t 
missed as much*as some people may think! ” -The Carpenter 
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T hey say the animals knew. 
In that last peaceful twilight 
—Wednesday, October 9, 
1963—hares grew suddenly bold 
and, oblivious of passing men and 
cars, -raced ^silently, intently, down 
the paved road—away from the 
lake. As darkness gathered, cows 
‘'milled uneasily in their stalls, dogs 
whimpered, chickens stirred in their 
coops, unwilling to sleep. ^ couple 
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watching television were irritated 
by the unnatural, noisy fluttering of 
their caged canary. Then the flutter¬ 
ing abruptly stopped: in its strange 
panic -the bird had caught its head 
in the cage bars and strangled to 
death. Husband stared at wife: 
“Something’s going to happen! The 
dam ... 

Life or death that nigfyt in the 
small town of Longarone, in north¬ 
east Italy, would turn on a simple, 
single fact: how high up the hillsides 
of the river valley below the Vajont 
Dam you happenid to be. All but 
those in the highest parts would* 
soon die. 

An engaged couple, due to marry 
in six days, had a slight difference 
of opinion. Giovanna wanted to go 
to the cinema at Belluno, the provin¬ 
cial capital about 12 miles away, but 
her fiance, ii^ntonio, felt too tired 
and begged off. They separated for 
the night, he to his higher home, 
she to a lower one. Next morning 
he would be digging in the muddy^ 
waste where Giovanna, her family 
and home had disappeared, repeat¬ 
ing endlessly, “If only I had taken 
her to the cinema ... If only I had 
taken her to the cinema.” , 

A teenage boy astride his motor- 
.bike fidgeted with embarrassment 
as, frpm a window, his mother tried 
to talk him out of riding off to an¬ 
other village to see a girl. But from 
inside the house his father, remem¬ 
bering his own salad days, called 
out indulgently, “Oh, let him go!” 
The mother sighed, gave in and the 
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boy rode off to safety—never to see 
home or parents again. 

Visiting Longarone were three 
Americans of Italian descent, all 
staying in a low-lying little hotel. 
One of them retired to his room— 
never to be seen again. Two others, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert De Lazzero, 
had panted uphill nearly 150 steps 
to have dinner with his great-aunt, 
Elisabetta, and two cousins. Shortly 
before ten, dinner over, they were 
about to walk back down to the 
hotel when Aunt Elisabetta said, 
“Don’t go yet. See, I’ve saved a 
special bottle of wine for you.” 
Somewhat reluctantly, they stayed 
on a little longer. They were lucky. 

For the clocks of Longarone 
would never strike ii that night. 
Just before that hour, Longarone 
and the hamlets clustering near it 
would be erased from the earth, and 
more than 2,000 people would die in 
perhaps the world’s most tragic dam 
disaster. 

For four ytars the great new Va¬ 
jont Dam had been both the pride 
and the fear of people living around 
Longarone, a sub-Alpine town not 
far south of*the Austrian border. 
Flung across* the near-by Vajont 
gorge—so deep and narrow that 
sunligh* touched its bottom only 
fleetingly at noon—the dam was the 
highest arch dam in all the world, 
a showpiece for visiting foreign 
engineers, a magnet for tourists. Its 
graceful curving wall of tapered 
concrete rose 858 Cpet above its base. 

181 
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Its impounded lake, not yet full, 
would provide enormous amounts 
of electricity to bring industry, jobs 
and prosperity to mountain folk for 
miles around. 

Still, many feared it. 

Ever since 1959 a swelling chorus 
of protest had demanded that the 
dam be stopped or that absolute as¬ 
surance be given that it was safe. 
But the site had been approved and 
all work had been carefully super¬ 
vised by some of Italy’s most re¬ 
spected geologists and engineers. 
Chief among them was the very 
father of the Vajont project. Dr. 
Carlo Semenza, an internationally 
known engineer who had built 
dams in several countries. He and 
others concluded that there might 
be a little minor land slippage at 
first—as with nearly all new artifi¬ 
cial lakes—but nothing to worry 
about. 

People living near by were not so 
sure. Above all, they distrusted the 
stability of Monte Toe, which an¬ 
chored the dam’s left shoulder and 
hung nearly 4,000 feet above the 
new lake. They gave it an ominous 
nicknatjie, la montagng, che cam- 
mina —“the mountaiif that walks.’’ 
The villagers of Erto,,just above the 
lake, felt especially menaced and 
made most of the early protests. 

With construction having begun 
in 1956, all was ready for a partial 
test-Mling of the lake by March 
i960. The results caused concern. 
Even modest amounts of water 
produced, on November 4, i960, an 
182 


alarming crack in the earth high up 
on Monte Toe—a gaping split more 
than a foot wide and about 8,000 feet 
long. At the same time, half a mil¬ 
lion tons of earth and rock slipped, 
into the still-small lake, churning up 
waves six feet high. 

Disappointed, Socicta Adriatica 
di Elettricita (Sade), the firm build¬ 
ing the dam, lowered the lake and, 
its time-table wrecked, turned to 
two years of expensive testing. Also, 
it performed extensive remedial 
work: strengthening the dam, dig¬ 
ging a large bypass tunnel and 
'Sealing suspected rock fractures with 
pressurized concrete. 

But, less than six months after the 
warning slide, Dr. Semenza himself 
began to lose hope. In an April 1961 
letter, not divulged until after the 
disaster, he wrote to an engineering 
friend; “The problem^ are probably 
too big for us, and there arc no prac¬ 
tical remedies to take.’’ He ^ed six 
months afterwards. Yet neither he 
nor others sharing his worries ever 
dreamed of any serious danger to 
human life. They feared only that 
landslides might so clog the basin as 
to make it useless for water storage. 

One test (No. 19) on Sade’s elab- 
o*rate scale model (i/200th of the 
actual size) of the entire dam and 
basin was to have especially disas¬ 
trous consequences. The formal 
report on this test said that if the 
la\e's level were 75 feet below 
maximum, this would be “absolute¬ 
ly safe, even in the face of the most 
catastrophic landslide that can be 
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foreseen.” Such a fantastic slide, 
said the test, would churn up dan¬ 
gerous waves about 8o feet high on 
the lake. 

The safety measures to counteract 
this seemed obvious: if a slide 
seemed imminent, (a) get the lake 
down at least 75 feet below maxi¬ 
mum, and (b) evacuate everybody 
from the shoreline belt so that the 
expected waves c6u|d spend their 
rage harmlessly. As for people in 
Longarone, one and a half miles 
below the dam, there was no reason 
to worry. With the lake down to 
this “safety level,” only about five 
feet of water, a harmless trickle, 
could possibly go over the dam. 

In April 1963 the situation seemed 
ripe for the new test-raising of the 
water. By now a new factor had en¬ 
tered the picture. Sade and many 
other private electric power com¬ 
panies had been forcibly national¬ 
ized under a new state power board, 
Enel (Ente Nazionale per I’Energia 
Elettrica). 

The exit valves were closed, and 
the water started up again. As the 
waters, crept higher, the old dis¬ 
heartening signals appeared. An¬ 
other long, frightening crack split 
the earth nigh on Monte Toe. From 
July to September, small earth 
tremors shook the area. Strange 
rumbling came from deep in the 
earth; the lake water “boiled up” 
ominously. 

Sade had earlier implanted doz¬ 
ens of sentinel bench marks on the 


mountain’s flanks. Thwe, watched 
regularly by optical instruments so 
sensitive that they noted even a 
hair’s breadth of movement, would 
signal any tendency of the earth to 
slip downward. And signal they 
did. 

Quiet for months, they suddenly 
began reporting an ever-rising ten¬ 
dency of Monte Toe’s earthen flank 
to slip ... 6 ... 8 ... 12 ... 22 milli¬ 
metres per 24 hours—edging up 
towards the highest “danger read¬ 
ing” of 40, registered three years 
earlier at the tirjie of the first slide. 

Perturbed, Enel-Sade halted the 
test-raising with the waters still 41 
feet below maximum, hoping that 
the earth would setde down to a 
new stability. Unfortunately, it did 
not. And, to make matters worse, 
thrice-normal rains, the heaviest in 
20 years, had made -the earth un¬ 
usually sodden. 

' Nino Biadene, Enel-Sadp deputy 
director-general for technical mat¬ 
ters, from the head office in Venice, 
declared that there would be no 
question of letting the water go any 
higher, even though it was author¬ 
ized. On the contrary, he would 
order the water to be lowered if the 
alarm signals continued. 

They did continue—and ’got 
worse. Thus, on September. 26— 
with disaster 13 days away—Biadene 
gave the emergency order: “Take 
the water down!” Instantly, the 
great exit valves were opened, and 
water,began rushing out. But not 
too fast, for this would too quickly 
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remove the water-custiion support¬ 
ing Monte Toe’s soaked earth and 
, make it even more unstable. Experi¬ 
ence and tests had set the “safe” 
emptying rate at not more than 3-28 
feet per 24 hours. At this rate it 
would take ten days to get the water 
down to what Test 19 had said was 
an “absolutely safe” level. 

Dismayingly, the Ipwcring 
brought no relief. In fact, as the 
water went down, the bench-mark 
warnings of earth slippajgc went up 
... 22 ... 30 ... 36 .. . until on Oc¬ 
tober 3 they touclied the previous 
danger-level of 40. 

Here was a desperate dilemma; It 
seemed dangerous to keep the waters 
high, but it was also dangerous to 
lower them. The authorities com¬ 
promised by continuing to let water 
out, but more slowly. Previously the 
bench marks tad been read only by 
daylight; now their warnings were 
so draipatic that great flo^lights 
were installed, bathing the whole 
mountainside, so that the marks— 
fitted with reflectors—could be read 
all through the night. 

On Tuesday, October 8—with 
disaster one day off—the picture 
was swiftly darkening. The slippage 
was now up to 150 millimetres per 
24 'hours and still rising. Biadene 
spent ^ the day in furious action. 
Warning notices were rushed 
throughout the lakeside area, in 
which the local mayor urgently ad¬ 
vised all people to leave on Enel- 
Sade trucks which would come 
at 4 p.m. this same day to remove 
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families and livestock. Carabinieri 
(police) began enforcing evacuation. 

Biadene returned to Venice that 
night exhausted and depressed, but 
satisfied that everybody was out of 
the danger area around the lake. In 
fact, nearly 200 ignored the evacua¬ 
tion warning, eluded the police, and 
paid with their lives. 

And Longarone.'* As he testified 
later, Biadene so far gave only fleet¬ 
ing thought to people below the 
dam. Hadn’t the scale-model tests 
proved that only a few harmless feet 
of water could possibly slop over the 
dam into the Piave Valley? 

The next day was golden and 
merry in Longarone. Most of the 
harvesting had been done. The 
year’s harvest had been good: new 
factories had been coming in; ever 
more tourists had come to visit the 
dam;.everybody had jobs and fatter 
wage packets. Best of all, Longa- 
rone’s famous ice-cream makers, 
who fanned out over Europe every 
March to make and sell their de¬ 
licacy, were now streaming home to 
spend the winter with their families. 
It was a gay time of homeooming, 
of matchmaking and marrying, of 
meeting old friends in the bar-cafes, 
of swapping stories of the season’s 
business»over a glass of wine. 

True, the great dam above cast a 
certain shadow on the merriment. 
Word had gone round that the slip¬ 
page rate was high today. A truck 
driver named Antonio Savi said that 
he had driven over the paved road 

• i8y 
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on Monte Toe and that it was buck¬ 
ling so much he refused to go there 
again. But this seemed familiar stuff 
somehow. 

Hundreds of men stayed at the 
bar-cafes later than usual that even¬ 
ing. They were ardent soccer fans, 
and at 9.55 began a television relay 
from Madrid of a match between 
the Real Madrid team and Glasgow 
Rangers. Most would never live to 
know that the Spaniards won 6-0, 
and later the match was bitterly 
cursed for luring so many to death. 
In fact, it probably made little 
difference in the final death toll; it 
doomed some, but saved others. 

Meanwhile, up on Monte Toe the 
sentinel bench marks had gone wild. 
Far in the past was the old danger¬ 
reading of 40. Now the signals were 
reading 190 . . . 200! 

Just before 9 p.m.—with disaster 
barely 100 minutes away—Biadene 
in Venice decided that it would be 
wise to institute below the dam and 
around Longarone some of the same 
precautions already in force up 
around the lake itself. By phone he 
ordered a subordinate engineer in 
BellunS to get the polite to bar all 
traffic on the below-dam roads in 
and around Longardtie. And from 
the dam went out a series of phone 
calls to people and establishments 
down by the Piave—to the sawmill, 
the spinning mill, the quarry, a 
tavern—passing on the message: 
“Probably a little water over the 
dam tonight . . . nothing to get 
alarmed about.”' 

188 


At 10.39 mountayi fell. Not 
all of it, but a greater single mass 
than has fallen in Europe since pre¬ 
historic times—with a shock so great 
that it simulated genuine earth-, 
quake effects on seismographs in 
five countries. About 600 million 
tons came down—roughly equiva¬ 
lent to a football pitch piled with 
earth and rock to a height of 410 
miles. It did not fall slowly, by 
inches, as predicted, disintegrating 
as-it wentj Instead, the mountain 
split away cleanly, as if cut by a 
knife and fell o straight into the 
lake. 

Don Carlo Onorini, parish priest 
of Casso village perched high on a 
mountain just across the lake, hap¬ 
pened to be watching. In the bright 
glare of the floodli^ts he saw the 
mountainside suddenly slip loose 
“with a sound as if ihe end of the 
earth had come.” A muddy flood 
leaped up towards him andibe saw, 
just below him, the mountainside 
clawed away, a church and some 
lower houses vanish, before the 
flood fell back into the valley. An 
enormous blue-white flash filled the 
sky as the great 20,000-volt high- 
tension lines short-circuited, fused 
and broke, plunging the valley into 
darkness. 

All round the lake shore the tor¬ 
mented water raced—not 80 feet 
high but, in places, clawing up to 
800 feet above lake-level. It thun¬ 
dered at the dam—and the dam 
held. But the water went over the 
dam not five feet high but up to 300 
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feet high, and smashed to the bot¬ 
tom of the gorge 800 feet below. 
There it was constricted as in a 
deadly funnel, and its speed feai*- 
fully increased. It shot out of the 
short gorge as from a gun barrel and 
spurted across the wide Piavc river¬ 
bed, scooping up millions of deadly 
stones. Ahead of it raced a strange 
icy wind and a storm of fragmentecf 
water, like rain, but flying upward. 
By now it was more than a wave, 
more than a flood. It was a tornado 
of water and mud and rocks, tum¬ 
bling hundreds of feet high in the 
pale moonlight, leaping straight at 
Longarone. 

In the next minutes—about six— 
it thundered far up the hillside 
where Longarone stood, then re¬ 
coiled into the Piave Valley with-a 
fearful sucking noise, as if a mile¬ 
wide sink were emptying. In those 
six minutes Longarone vanished 
from the earth. 

Hardly any of the survivors—even 
those watching from so high up that 
they were never in da'ngcr—could 
give any coherent account of what 
they saw. One man remembers “a 
great milky cloud settling over our 
town.” Another, “a 'nugc greyish- 
silverish mass that seemed so big it 
hardly seemed to move at all. Then 
I saw things swirling in th» mass— 
bodies, timber, cars.” Most remem¬ 
ber the strangely cold wind and the 
horrible noise “like a thousand ex¬ 
press trains rushing on us ... a noise 
so great the ears refused to hear it.” 

At one bar, .somebody yelled, 
790 


“The dam’s broken! Run for your 
lives!” Those spry enough got 
away; those too old or too dazed 
died. In another bar, those who 
jumped out of uphill windows were 
safe; those who went out of the 
front door were not. 

A girl of 12, Maria Teresa Galli, 
was just closing her balcony shut¬ 
ters when she felt a great cold wind, 
and somehow the house seemed to 
dissolve around her. Some great 
force, part wind, part water, picked 
her up and whirled her along as she 
thought dazedly« “I’m flying . . . 
©walking... swimming! ” Two hun¬ 
dred yards away, an old couple, 
Arduino Burrigana and his wife 
Gianna, watched from the top floor 
as the flood invaded the ground 
floor—and dropped some dark bun¬ 
dle which emitted a groan. It was 
Maria Teresa Galli, fainting with 
shock, bruised, but little harmed. 

A paralysed man, helplesg in his 
chair, called out in panic to his wife, 
^ “What is it.? What is it?” She went 
out on the balcony to look. He felt 
the house tremble, and called out, 
“Where are you?” She never an¬ 
swered. A passing edge of. the wave 
had flicked her away. 

The visiting American couple had 
nearly finished the special bottle of 
wine when the roar came. One of 
the cousins pulled open the door, 
stared out, slammed it shut again 
and cried, “We’re all dead!” Water 
poured over them, and the man re¬ 
members dazed thoughts passing 
through his mind like, “What’s the 
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use . . . with a thousand feet of 
water over us?” Yet, in a moment, 
miraculously, the water retreated. 
He was safe, and so were his wife 
and cousins—except for fractures— 
but it had been too much for Aunt 
Elisabetta. She lay dead. 

It took some time before the outer 
world learned how cnornjous the 
tragedy had been. The flood had 
isolated Longarone in a sea of mud. 
The first reporter waded in at about 


2.30 a.m., and well before dawn in 
came 1,000 of Italy’s mountain 
troops, the Alpini, vanguard of 
nearly 10,000 rescue workers—sol¬ 
diers, police, firemen, Red Cross, 
Boy Scouts, volunteers of all kinds. 

The most eloquent journalists 
could find no words to describe what 
Thursday’s sun revealed. “A coffin 
of mud ten miles long ... a Biblical 
disaster ... a Hiroshima without 
houses.” Of more than 300 buildings 
in Longarone proper, only about a 
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dozen still stood. Strange, shining 
sheets of metal sparkled in the sun 
—the remains or cars; the raging, 
sand-filled flood had scoured off 
every particle of paint. 

In one family group of 55 people, 
only one woman survived. Of an¬ 
other of 36, only Giacinta Vignago 
and her grandson, Giacomo, re¬ 
mained. She wept steadily all that* 
day, but went on automatically 
helping others. 

An unharmed woman with an 
unharmed baby in her arms, the 
only survivors of a large family, 
wandered from soldier to reporter 
to priest, to anybody, begging 
in a gentle voice, “Kill me. Please 
kill me.” 


An old woman named Carmela 
Buttet, saved because she had been 
visiting a married daughter in an 
uphill village, came down to find 
home, husband, son, daughter-in- 
law and three grandchildren gone. 
She found a spoon and began dig¬ 
ging where she thought the house 
had been. Nobody could stop her. 

Out of every six children in 
Longarone proper, five died. So few 
children were left that when the 
government gently suggested that 
the survivors be taken to school in 
Belluno, with on^ fierce voice Lon¬ 
garone refused, saying, “We want 
them here—right in front of our 
eyes!” One boy said wonderingly, 
“When I walk past grown-ups, they 
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all look at me as if they want me.” 

The search and the digging went 
on for weeks, night and day. Sur¬ 
vivors kept begging, “Oh, please dig 
carefully. My mother is in there.” 
Endless and pathetic were the things 
dug up. When a yellow vase with a 
gilded horse turned up, a neighbour 
wept. “She was so proud of that. 
She was always afraid her.children 
would break it.” Wedding photo¬ 
graphs ... a wooden box reading 
“Souvenir of Sorrento” ... a twisted 
bicycle. 

Somebody fished up a soggy 
letter, read it, then burst into hys-* 
terical laughter to read aloud: 
“Next time you write, tell me 
what’s happened in Longarone.” 
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The great flood of death was 
matched by an equal flood of com¬ 
passion and help from all over Italy. 
While no single Italian admitted to 
any blame for the disaster, somehow 
the whole country felt responsible. 
The state radio-television network 
put on a “Let’s Rebuild Lon¬ 
garone” drive, which collected 
Rs. I crore. The Milan news¬ 
paper, Corriere della Sera, collected 
from its readers the astounding sum 
of Rs. 95 lakhs. Hardcst-hit sur¬ 
vivors were given savings accounts, 
or outright grants (up to Rs. 23,750 
per family), and trust funds were set 
up to help widows and orphans. The 
Italian Government has allocated 
nearly Rs. 9 crores to rebuild roads, 
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railways, bridges, water and sewage 
pipes; to replace vanished houses, 
shops and factories; to support 
thousands of refugees scattered in 
Italy until Longarone is rebuilt. 

All over the world the news pro¬ 
duced horror and offers of help. 
From Australia to Canada, many 
Italian communities—often led by^ 
local Italian-language newspapers— 
gave money. 

A FEW months ago, with an en¬ 
gineer who had no connexion with 
the dam, I climbed a narrow, 
muddy road, still being rebuilt, up 
to the village of Casso—where, on 
that terrible night, the parish priest 
had looked across to see the moun¬ 
tain fall. Here, 800 feet above the 
lake, the whole scene lay clear before 
us. Below, to the right, stood the 
great dam, still intact save for a few 
minor bruises at the top. Directly 
below us lay the huge mass of the 
slide, looking as if it had been there 
for ever, its trees and bushes still 
growing, already being cSlled Monte 
Nuovo—“the new mountain.” It 


nudges up against the dam and is, 
in effect, a new natural dam about 
one and half miles thick with earth 
and rock, towering nearly 300 feet 
higher than the man-made dam, 
now useless. 

The lake has shrunk to about half 
its former size. But Italy will soon 
need all the electric power it can get, 
and there is an unspoken hope that 
later, when fear and feeling have 
cooled, some absolutely safe way 
may be found to use what is left 
of the lake for precious water 
storage. t 

*' As we stood at Casso looking 
down, my engineer companion 
pointed with his pipe steip to the 
great dam, still a proud work of 
man. “In building things these 
days,” he said, “man can calculate 
stresses and strains just about 100 
per cent—as that dam proves. But so 
far, not even the best experts, using 
the best equipment, can be alyolute- 
ly sure of what goes on deep down 
jn the earth. These days engineering 
is pretty much an exact science. 
Geology isn’t—not yet.” 




^ Playing it Cool 

ENERAL Foods Corporatcon has a huge new complex network of build¬ 
ings in Delaware, U.S.A., that boasts an extensive heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning system. However, its most unusual installation last 
summer was not in the main building but in the contractor’s shanty 
housing two engineers. A pair of bright-yellow fisherman’s wading 
trousers was suspended from the vent in the air-conditioning ductwork. By 
pulling a string fastened to the bottom of each trouser leg, the men could 
channel the streSm of cool air directly to where each one sat. — j- k. c. 
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For 11 of his 15 years **True Son''—John Butler Wntil his 
capture by the Delaware Red Indians—had been brought 
up as the adopted son of the great Red Indian warrior 
Cuyloga, enjoying a way of life that made jthe white 
world incomprehensible. When by treaty the boy was 
returned to his own people, his parents foundf him 
suspicious, rebellious and determined to go back to his 

beloved Red Indian family, 

“The Light in the Forest" is developed from this 
dramhtic situation by Conrad Richter, Pulitzer Prizes 
winner and author of such*historical tales as “The 
Trees," "'The Fields" and 'The Town," In his research 
into early records Richter was struck by the numbers of 
white captives, reunited with their own people, who tried 
desperately to return to their Red Indian foster homes. 
Based on fact, his book is an eloquent and skilful 

evocation of the remarkable frontier epoch, 
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T he,BOY was about 15 years 
old. He tried to stand very 
straight and still when he 
heard the news, for his father had 
schooled him to endure pain, and to 
be strong against hardship. But in¬ 
side him everything had gone black. 

When word reached the Red 
Indian village that the Lenni 
Lenape and Shawnees must give up 
their white prisoners, the boy had 
never for a moment dreamed that it 
meant him. Why, he h%d been a Red 
Indian since he could remember! 
C'uyloga was his ftther. Eleven years 
past he had' been adopted to tak^ 
the place of a son dead from the 
yellow vomit. More than once he 
had been told how, when he was 
only four years old, his father had 
said words that took out his white 
blood and put Red Indian blood in 
Its place. Kiis white thoughts and 
meanness had been wiped away and 
the thoughts of a Red Indian put 
in their stead. Ever since he had 
been True Son, the blood of Cuy* 
loga and flesh of his flesh. For ii 
years he had lived here, a native of 
this village on the Tuscarawas 
River, a full member of the family. 
How could he be torn from his 
home like a sapling from the 
ground and given to the whites who 
wera his enemy! 

• All morning on the path with his 
father, crazy thoughts ran like 
sc^uirrels in the boy’s head. Never 
before had he known his father to be 
in the wrong. Could it be that he 


was in the right now? Had he un¬ 
knowingly left a little white blood 
m the boy’s veins, and was it for this 
that he must be returned? 

Then they came in sight of the 
ugly log redoubts and pale tents of 
the white army pitched at the Forks 
of the Muskingum, and the boy felt 
^^sure there was in his body not a 
drop of blood that knew these 
things. At the sight and smells of 
the white man, strong aversion and 
loathing came over him. He tried 
with all his young strength to get 
away. His father held him, then 
dragged him, twisting and yelling to 
the whites’ council house and threw 
him on the spread leaves. 

“I gave talking paper that I bring 
him,” Cuyloga told the white 
guards. “Now he belong to you.” 

He lay among the other captives 
with his face down. He was sure his 
father had staved. He could feel his 

j 

presence and smell the sweet irrner 
bark of the red willow mixed with 
the dried sumac leaves of his pipe. 
When dusk fell, a white guard came 
up. The other soldiers called him 
Del, perhaps because he could talk 
Delaware, thp name the whites gave 
the Lenni Lenape and their lan¬ 
guage. True^Jon heard Del tell his 
father that all Red Indians must be 
out of the camp by nightfall. From 
the sounds the boy guessed his father 
was knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe and putting it away. Then he 
knew he had risen and was standing 
over him. 


Condensed from "The Light in the Forest," <© 1953 by the Curtis Publisfting Company, ® 195! 
by Conrad Richter, and published by Gollancz, London, The book is nop out of print 
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“Now go like a Red Indian, True 
Son,” he said in a low, stern voice. 
“Give me no more shame.” 

The boy heard his footsteps in the' 
leaves. The rustling sound grew 
farther and farther away. When he 
sat up, his father was gone. Never 
before was the place his father was 
going to so clear and beautiful in^ 
the &Dy’s mind. He could see the 
village in the autumn dusk, the 
smoke rising from the double row 
of cabins, and the shining, white re¬ 
flection of the sky in the Tuscarawas 
beyond. Through the open door of 
his father’s cabin shone the warm 
red fire with his mother and sisters 
beside it, for this was the beginning 
of the Month of the First Snow, 
November. Near the fire heavy bark 
had been strewn on the ground, and 
on it lay his familiar bed and the old 
worn bearskin he pulled over him¬ 
self at night. 

Homesickness overwhelmed him, 
and he sat there and wept. 


A Message From Cuyloga 

It was a grey morning when they 
left the Forks of the Muskingum. 
For a while their wi^'lay on the 
path by which the boy and his father 
had come. True Son’? heart rose. It 
was almost as if they were going 
home. When they came to the part¬ 
ing of the trails, something in him 
wanted to cry out. An ancient syca¬ 
more stood at the fork, one dead 
limb pointing the way east to Penn¬ 
sylvania. On the far side, a live 
branch indicated‘the path running 
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bright and free towards home. The 
boy’s moccasins wanted to race on 
that path. Violendy he struggled to 
escape, but Del pushed him on. 

Then, through the blackness in 
his hear;t, he heard a voice calling in 
Delaware. “True Son! Look! Not 
yonder. I am here.” 

The boy’s eyes found a young Red 
Indian, jn leggings, breech-clout 
and strouding, moving in the woods 
abreast of him. He would know that 
form anywhere—his favourite cou¬ 
sin, Half Arrow, with whom he 
had ever fished, Ivjnted and played. 
‘ “Is it you, Half Arrow? Do you 
still live.?” 

“No, it’s Between-tIy“-Logs,” 
Half Arrow called back in delight, 
for Between-the-Logs was very old 
and lame and that was a joke be¬ 
tween them. “I wait a long time. I 
think you never come. Then you 
come, but I see you bound up. How 
is such a thing.? I thought yqji were 
emong your people!” 

, “I am not among my people, but 
my enemies,” the boy said bitterly. 

“Well, I am your people and am 
with you. If Little Crane marches 
with his white squaw, I can march 
vyith you. But let’s talk of pleasant 
things—how we can kill these white 
devils so you can come back to the 
village with me.” , 

'‘Sehe! Watch out,” True Son 
warned. “Some can understand 
our language.” But Half Arrow 
laughed, and True Son knew he 
was talking mostly in joke, for there 
were nearly 2,000 armed white men, 



and not all the Delaware and Shaw¬ 
nee warriors in the woods had 
dared attack them. 

HalfrArrow brought gifts—a pair 
of moccasins embroidered in red 
by True Son’s mother and sisters,* 
and the worn bearskin that had been 
True Son’s bed in the cabin. And 
for days he accompanied him on the 
long march into Pennsylvania, keep¬ 
ing up a light chatter of such dctei- 
mmed cheerfulness that even Litde 
Crane sometimes left the side of his 
beloved white squaw to listen. 

Eventually they approached the 
river where they must part. A gloom 
settled over them and silence re¬ 
placed the constant talk. When 
True Son’s arms were freed to let 
him carry his pack above the water, 


he lunged at a guard and knocked 
him down, determined to get his 
knife or his hatchet. Over the 
ground they rolled, while a second 
soldier drew a bead on Half Arrow 
and others^came running to pull 
True Son ofiF. 

As they tied his arms again, True 
Son still struggled. 

Half Arro’^ stood by, gAve and 
impassive. 

“I would like to give True Son a 
message from his father before we 
are separated,” he said. 

“You can give him the message,” 
Del answered sharply. “But don’t 
try ID give him a knife. If you do, 
you’ll get a bullet between your 
ribs.” 

He moved awa/ and Half Arrow 
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spoke to his cousin.-“1 talk now for 
your father, True Son,” he began. 
“These are his words: ‘True Son. 
Remember the time we hunted on 
the White Woman’s River? We 
came on a bear and the shot broke 
its backbone. The bear fell down 
and started to cry like Long Tail, 
the panther.’ Your father went up 
and struck it with his ramrod across 
the nose. He said, ‘Listen, bear. You 
arc a coward and not the warrior 
you pretend to be. You know our 
tribes are at war. Had you con¬ 
quered me, I would have borne it 
with courage and died like a war¬ 
rior. but you, bear, sit and whimper 
like an old woman. You disgrace 
your tribe with your behaviour.’ 
True Son. Do you remember?” 

“I remember,” the boy groaned. 
“Tell my father I will bear my dis¬ 
grace like a Red Indian and will 
wait to strike till the time is in mv 
favour.” 

Half Arrow stepped aside and 
True Son waded into the water. It 
grew steadily higher till it reached 
above his waist. He shivered, but he 
did not turn round. Not until he 
was out* and dripping^ on the other 
side did he look back. Far across the 
water he could mak^ out two fig¬ 
ures. They were Half Arrow and 
Little Crane, standing at the''water’s 
edge. 

Their eyes, he knew, strained 
after him. He wished he could hold 
up his hand in farewell, but his arms 
were tied. Then he passed with his 
companions into the forest. 
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“He Is Not My Father!” 

Nothing of the scene in the white 
man’s town of Carlisle would ever 
leave True Son’s memory: the 
block-like space in the centre where 
no houses had been built, the 
swarming whites in cloaks and 
greatcoats, their heads scarved and 
hatted, and in their midst the sacri¬ 
ficial cluster of captives in simple 
Red Indian dress, with parts of their 
bodies exposed to the early winter 
wind. One unwilling young captive 
after another wasdirought forward, 
what was known about him or her 
announced, then a hearing given 
those who claimed relationship. 
Several times the crowd, including 
many of the white soldiers, gave 
way to emotion, wiping eyes and 
blowing noses. Only the captives 
took it dry-eyed and restrained. 
True Son thought their Red Indian 
fathers and mothers would b® proud 
of them. 

, When few were left unclaimed, 
and no one had come for him, the 
boy felt relief and hope. His white 
father did not want him after all. 
Now perhaps they would let him go 
back to his far-off home along the 
Tuscarawas. 

But presently a small man rode 
up on a sweating bay horse, leading 
a saddled but riderless grey. A chill 
ran up the boy’s backbone. Surely 
he had nothing in common with 
this insignificant person, with a face 
as colourless as clay and a silly hat 
on his head. But the man came up 
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October 


anxiously, and his light blue eyes 
misted into the boy’s face while the 
ashen hand he held out trembled 
visibly. 

True Son stood rigid and unmov- 
ing. 

“Put out your hand and shake 
Mr. Butler’s,” Del Hardv ordered 
in Delaware. ^ 

Reluctantly the boy gave his 
hand. The man spoke a stammer of 
strange-sounding words. 

“Your father welcomes you 
back,” Del translated. “He thanks 
God you’re safe and sound.” When 
the boy’s lips compressed, he added, 
“Can’t you say you’re glad after all 
these years to sec your own father.?” 

True Son’s heart felt like a stone. 


How c»uld this inferior figure in a 
long, fawn-coloured garment like a 
woman’s be anything to him—this 
pallid creature who revealed his feel¬ 
ing in front of all.? In the boy’s 
mind came the picture of his Reef 
Indian father. How differently he 
would have looked and acted. With 
what dignity and restraint he could 
conduct himself in any situation, in 
peace or war, in council or the hunt, 
with pipe or tomahawk, rifle or* 
scal-ping knife. This weak and 
pale-faced man was nothing beside 
him! 

' “He’s not my father,” he said. 

When Del Hardy repeated this in 
English, the white man .jemed to 
recoil. He conferred briefly with the 
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red-haired guard, wiio then turned 
to the boy with a scowl. 

“I thought I was rid of you,” he 
spoke in Delaware. “Now I’ve got 
to go along and translate you to your 
own family.” 

But the boy knew instinctively 
that the armed soldier was being 
sent along mosdy to guard him. 

They left the next morning for 
True Son’s new home, the boy rid¬ 
ing near his father, silent and sullen 
as a young spider. Only,when they 
took a ferry across a great river, 
which his father called the Susque¬ 
hanna, did he consent to talk. His 
eyes took in the great stretch of 
water, a ngble tide a mile wid(^ with 
the fields and the houses on its far 


shore. Then he poured out bitter 
words in Delaware. 

“What’s he saying?” his father 
asTced. 

Del made a face. “He says the 
Susquehanna and all the water flow¬ 
ing into it belongs to his Red Indian 
people. He says his Red Indian 
father lived on its banks to the 
north. The graves of his ancestors 
are beside it. He says he often heard 
his father tell how the river and the 
graves were stolen from them by the 
white people.” 

Mr. Butler looked weary. “Tell 
* him we’ll talk about it some other 
time. Tell him he’s getting close to 
home now. If he’ll look up at those 
hills across the river, he’ll see 
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Paxton township, where he was 
born.” 

Even before he translated it, Del 
was sure the boy understood. He 
gazed at the far bank with a sudden 
look of horror. 

‘‘Place of Peshtank white men?” 
he asked in a thick English accent. 

His father put an affcctionatp 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. “That’s 
right, son. Peshtank or Paxton. It’s 
the same thing.” 

The boy looked as if a whiplash 
had hit him. Suddenly, before the 
boat touched shore, he kicked his 
moccasin heels into the sides of the 
horse and plunged with him into 
the shallow water. At once he was 
urging the grey with sharp Red 
Indian yells up the high, steep bank. 

“They’ll stop him at Fort Hunt¬ 
er,” the boy’s father said. 

But before reaching the fort they 
came on the boy’s horse standing 
riderless where it had shied. In the 
ground were marks where the boy 
had landed. His tracks on foot were 
harder to follow, but Del ran down 
a path that led to the river. In a 
tangle of alders and sweetbrier he 
stopped and soon pulled out the 
kicking and biting boy. Mr. Butler 
had to help drag hiln back to his 
horse and lift him on the saddle. 
Then, with the grey firmly \ethered 
between them, they rode back down 
the river trail. Mr. Butler’s face was 
uneasy. He had looked forward to 
a time when his son would come 
back to him. But hardly had he 
counted on a homecoming like this. 


A Stranger in the House 

The boy’s father turned into a 
lane lined with young walnuts. 
Ahead was a limestone tenant 
house, and beyond the opening a 
stone mansion with a wide front 
door. As the riders approached, a 
boy and a servant girl came out on 
the porch with a determined-look¬ 
ing Woman beside them. Mr. Butler 
and Del dismounted, but the boy 
had to be prdered from his saddle. 
Then Del took him by the arm and 
led him to the porch. 

“Your brother is home,” the 
father said uncomfortaHv to the 
small boy standing therr^, and to 
True J^on, “You never saw Gordie. 
He was born while you were away. 
But you ought to recollect your 
Aunt Kate.” 

The older boy stood silent in his 
Red Indian dress, ignoring all. The 
servant girl had started 6*^owards 
him. Now she stopped painfully 
while Aunt Kate stared in frank dis¬ 
approval. Only the small boy seemed 
to see nothing unusual in the scene, 
gazing at his brother with open de¬ 
light and admiration. 

* “Well, let’s go in,” the father 
said, and they moved into the wide 
hall. 

“Harry!” a woman’s voicctcalled 
eagerly from upstairs. 

The father gave a look as if there 
was no help for it. “You better come 
along,” he told the soldier. 

The room they entered on the 
first floor was large and sunny. By 
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the window a lady in a blue dressing 
gown half sat and half lay on a 
couch. You could tell by the black 
hair and eyes and by the eager look 
she gave the boy that she was his 
mother. She was an invalid, having 
taken to her bed ii years earlier 
when her son was kidnapped. 
Countless times she had mentally 
relived that nightmare. 

It had been harvest-time and her 
husband was helping the reapers. 
He had brought little Johnny along. 
They were cutting wheat in the 
farthest field that cwrved like a wide 
scythe-handle into the timber sur-' 
rounding it on three sides. The 
savages Ijad hidden in the woods 
and watched the reapers. With 
devilish cunning they waited till the 
harvesters were in the middle of the 
field, far from their rifles stacked 
ah.ng the fence. Then they opened 
fire. 

Torr^ Galaugher was killed, and 
Mary Awl, who helped in the bind¬ 
ing was wounded. The others made, 
their escape, all but little Johnny, 
who had been left in the shade of a 
big hickory. When the men came 
back with help, the boy was gone. 
They had kept the news from hi# 
mother as long as they could, but in 
the* end they had to tell her the sav¬ 
ages bad her child. 

For all the notice this long-lost 
son took of her now, she might not 
have been there. Only when she 
pulled down his head and kissed 
him did he acknowledge her pres¬ 
ence, stiffening painfully. 


“Why, you look like a Red In¬ 
dian, John!’’ she exclaimed. “You 
even walk like one. You’ve had a 
Kard fate, but thank God your life 
was spared and you’re home with us 
again.” 

True Son wrapped himself in 
aloofness like a blanket. His mother 
turned with quick compassion. 

“Doesn’t he remember any Eng- 
lish.=>'’ 

“He understands a good deal, we 
think,” his father said. “But we 
don’t know how much he can talk. 
So far he’s only said a few words.” 

“You’ve b^en away a long time, 
John,” his mother said kindly. 
“Your education has been arrested. 
You’ve had to live in heathen dark¬ 
ness and ignorance. Now you must 
make up for lost rime. You’re al¬ 
most a young man. The first and 
most important thing to know is 
your native English tongue. We’ll 
start right now. I am your mother, 
Myra Butler. This is your father, 
Harry Butler. Your brother is Gor¬ 
don Butler. ’And you arc John But¬ 
ler. Now repeat after me. John 
Cameron Butler.” 

The boy said nothing, on4y stood 
there impassively. 

“I want yofl to repeat your name 
after me. Say John, John !” 

Mrs.•Butler seized his arm and 
shook it. 

You could tell that the boy under¬ 
stood. Resentment crept into his 
dark face. He spoke rapidly in Dela¬ 
ware. Del had to translate it. 

“He says his name is Lenhi Quis. 
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In English you’d call it Original Son 
or True Son.” 

“Hut he’s not with the Delawares 
any more. He’s at home under our 
roof, and here he’ll have to recog¬ 
nize his real name.” 

The boy regarded her with burn¬ 
ing dark eyes so like her own. “True 
Son mv real name,” he said in thick 
English, having trouble with the let¬ 
ter r. “My father and mother give 
me this name.” 

“He means his Red Indian father 
and mother,” Del explained. 

Mrs. Hutler flushed, “Well, 1 
think that will be enough for to¬ 
day,” she said. “He fias spoken a 
few words in English at any ratq^” 

She took from beside her some 
clothing she had been mending. A 
feeling of constriction crept over the 
boy when he saw they were a pair 
of light grey pantaloons and a yel¬ 
low jacket. 

She went on. “When I heard you 
were coming home, I borrowed 
these from your, cousin Alec. Now 
I’d like you to put them on and see 
how they fit.” 

The boy stared with loathing at 
the broeches and jackef. You might 
as well ask a* deer to‘ dress itself in 
the hide of its enemy,* the wolf. 

“Do you hear your mother?” Del 
asked sharply and repeated the re¬ 
quest in Delaware. 

The boy still held back. How 
could he touch such things? Then 
Gordie reached out and took them 
for him. 

“When you put these on, will you 
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give me your Red Indian clothes, 
True Son ?” he asked eagerly as they 
went from the room. “Then I can be 
a Red Indian.” 

The older boy did not say any¬ 
thing nor did he take off his Reef 
Indian dress when they reached the 
room where Gordie took him, but 
for a moment a look of mutual 
respect and understanding passed 
between the brothers. 

The Peshtank Story 

That night the boy lay in the 
alien place provided for him and 
Del. 

Walls and ceiling had been closed 
up with some kind of thick mud. 
To make it airtight, his white people 
had covered the dried mud with 
paper. 

The only holes in the walls had 
been blocked off by ^wooden doors 
and glass squares. 

He felt sealed up as in tl\e grave. 
He knew now why the English 
looked so pale. They shut them¬ 
selves off from the living air. They 
were like green grass bleached white 
under a stone or the pallid ghost 
pipes that grow in the dark woods 
^here no sun reaches. 

But what mostly kept the boy 
wakeful this first night was the‘feel 
of his enemies around hirp. He 
could still hear in his mind the 
“Peshtank story” that had swept 
through his village and the other 
Indian towns like a pestilence. 

“It was the month that the white 
men claim their good, kind Lord 
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was born in,” his father had told 
him. ‘‘Our Conestoga cousins had 
taken the white man’s religion. 
They were only a handful, living at 
peace among the white men. Then 
the white savages from Peshtank 
came on horseback with guns and 
hatchets. The Conestoga were true 
to their religion. They made no 
resistance. Only those away from 
the village escaped.” 

“How many escaped?” True 
Son's sister,,A’astonah, had asked. 

“None escaped in the end,” her 
father had said hfrshly. “When the 
‘Conestoga who were away came 
home, there was no village. Their 
cabins had been burnt Their 
brothers were killed. So they went to 
the white man’s town of Lancaster. 
They asked to stay in the white 
man’s jail. Here they would be safe, 
they thought. They had lost their 
Red Indian caution. They had lived 
too long among the white people. A 
day or two before the birthday of 
»their Christian chief the white bar¬ 
barians came again. They broke 
down the doors of the jail, and no 
white man in the town lifted a hand 
to stop them. 

• “The young Conestoga called out 
not to kill them, that they liked the 
Yengwes. Now you know it is the 
custom of us Red Indians to adopt 
prisoners who like us. We make 
them one of us and everything we 
have, they have. But the white men 
do not want the Red Indians even to 
share the common air.” 

True Son could still hear in his 
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mind his father’s great wrath and 
scorn for the white cowards as he 
spoke the names of their victims. 

“Shalchaha, a little boy, and 
Exundas, another boy. Tonquas was 
just a whip of a boy and Hyyennaes 
not much bigger. Koquaneunquas 
was the name of a litde girl, Karen- 
douah another girl, and Canukie- 
sung the littlest girl of all.-Not 
satisfied, the white barbarians 
scalped them. They chopped off the 
hands of the men and squaws. They 
put guns in the mouth of one of our 
Conestoga cousins while he was 
yet speaking and blew his head to* 
pieces.” 

Tonigfit True Son lay cold with 
hate just to remember. Hardly could 
he bear even this white soldier, now 
in deep sleep beside him. At each 
snore, the boy began moving away 
from him, little by little, first one 
foot, then the other. It took a long 
time tc^work his way to the bed’s 
edge and still longer to lower him¬ 
self clear. Like a panther cub he, 
crawled to the fireplace where em¬ 
bers glowed. Here he stretched out. 

It was good to feel the hardness 
and coolness of the hearthstone be¬ 
neath him. A little air drifted undey 
the door and across his face. He 
pulled his worn bearskin over him. 
Its fayniliar smell calmed him. It 
took him back to his father’s cabin, 
blotting out the offensive scent of 
these white people. 

With the fur moving from his 
breath, he fell asleep. 

The next day he still could not 
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bring himself to put on the hated 
jacket and pantaloons. At breakfast 
his white father and Aunt Kate 
looked disapprovingly at his Red 
Indian dress. He did not see his 
mother. Gordie told him that you 
did not go into her room of a morn- 
ing. 

When True Son came to the mid¬ 
day meal still in hunting frock and 
leggings, his Aunt Kate was very 
stern. 

“I’ve had enough of this, John¬ 
ny,” she said. “Your own relatives 
are coming to see you and we won’t 
have you ‘ rigged out like a dirty 
savage. You’re to put on those 
clothes. And you’re going to wash 
yourself all over first or I’ll do it 
for you 1 ” 

True Son flinched. This strong, 
ugly-looking squaw looked as if she 
meant it. 

Gordie caught his brother’s in¬ 
voluntary reaction and stepped in 
quickly. 

“I’ll show him how. Aunt Kate! ” 
he promised. 

Eagerly Gordie taught him how 
to sop soap and water on his body 
from tl^e white crockery.basin, inter¬ 
rupting again,and agaJin to ask ques¬ 
tions of his brother about his life as 
an Indian. 

When the washing wac done. 
True Son drew on the despised 
garments of the white boy and 
presented himself to his mother in 
her room. By that time the guests 
had arrived, and slowly he went 
downstairs. His« father led him 


around the big parlour. A dozen 
people shook his hand, vvhite uncles, 
aunts and cousins. 

Seeds of Hatred 

At the end his father took him to 
his two uncles. The lean and rangy 
one with loose skin on his jaw was 
his Uncle Owens. “Well, you can 
thank your lucky stars you’re out 
of the clutches of those devils, 
Johnny,” he said. 

His Uncle Wilse, a powerful, 
heavy-set rnan swept the boy with 
less friendly eyes. “He still looks 
-like a Red Indian to me,” he grunt¬ 
ed. “How long was he with those 
savages.? Eleven years. Well, once 
a Red Indian, always a Red Indian.” 

“Johnny is not Red Indian,” the 
boy’s father said uneasily. “He has 
the same white blood as you and I.” 

“It might have beer^ white once,” 
Uncle Wilse admitted. “But those 
savages brought it up red.,It’s the 
heathen notions they drill into him. 

^ Bad is good and good is bad. Steal¬ 
ing’s a virtue. Lying’s an art. Butch¬ 
ering and scalping white women 
and young ones is the master ac¬ 
complishment. Look at him now. 
Standing there cold-blooded as any 
redskin. I’ll warrant he’s hatching 
out deviltry in his heart.” His sl&te- 
blue eyes flamed with a s^oky, 
violet light that had only smoul¬ 
dered in them before. “Tell the 
truth, boy! Isn’t that what you’re 
doing.?” True Son gave no indica¬ 
tion that he heard; 

“What’s the matter with him?” 
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THE LIGHT IN 

Uncle Wilse growled. “Is he deaf? 
Why doesn't he give his betters a 
civil answer?” 

Del Hardy repeated the questions 
to the boy in Delaware. 

“What kind of language is that? 
Can’t he talk English, only that 
scrub Red Indian stuff?” Uncle 
Wilse demanded. 

Del translated. The boy felt he 
could be honourably silent no 
longer. Holding himself as erect as 
he could, he made an answer ■ in 
Delaware. 

“He says Delaware is not a scrub 
language,” Del translated again. • 
“When Indians of different tribes 
meet, thqy talk to each other in 
Delaware. It is the master lan- 
guage. 

“He says white people talk the 
Delaware language, too,” Del went 
on. “He saysivc say tomahaw and 
wigwam and Susquehanna and 
other E|^lawarc words. He says it’s 
not a poor but a rich language. 
There’s so many ways of saying the , 
same thing. You can always say just 
what you mean. He says, in English 
we say God. But his Red Indian 
father Cuyloga told him there were 
more than 20 ways to say God ir^ 
Delaware, and each one means 
sordething different.” 

“I c^n’t stand this!” Uncle Wilse 
interrupted. “You mean this heath¬ 
en, Cuyloga, who stole johnny and 
claims to be his father, talks about 
God before he goes out to murder 
Christian men and women?” 

The slur on his Red Indian father 


THE FOREST 

made True Son’s hackles rise. Sud¬ 
denly a translator was too slow for 

1/ 

him. He spoke to his Uncle Wilse 
direct, as best he could. “Uncle. You 
talk about being Christian, but you 
murder the Conestoga I” 

The heavy face flared. “So you 
were lying to us when you said you 
couldn't talk English!” 

“I no lie. I say nothing.” 

“No, but you tried to deceive us 
just the same, keeping quiet and 
making believe you didn’t under¬ 
stand. That’s a Red Indian trick, 
and that’s why the Conestoga got 
their just deserts at last. They only 
pretended they were Christians so 
they could murder white people 
without being suspected or caught.” 

“You had 40, 50 men. You had 
horses, knives, tomahawks, rifles. 
You blow heads off Red Indian 
men. You kill Red Indian women 
and young ones. You scalp, you 
chop. You cut off hands.” 

Uncle Wilse did not bother to 
deny the accusation. Instead, he 
threw an angry, meaningful glance 
at his brother-in-law. “All I have to 
say, Harry, you better watch him. 
If he goes amund siding against his 
kin and neigfibours, he’s liable to 
get hurt.” Hi? head swung back to 
True Son. “I’ll tell you something 
else. Nc?Red Indian friends of yours 
better come to see you around here. 
If you expect that heathen abductor 
of yours, you better send him word 
to stay away.” 

A sudden fear struck the boy as he 
thought of the possible coming of 
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his Red Indmn father. Bitter words 
poured out at his white uncle. 

^ “Once a white man lived with 
Red Indians. He married Red In¬ 
dian woman along the Muskingum. 
They had three young ones. All 
girls. One day white man makes 
mind he goes back to his people. He 
kills his squaw and three girls. He 
takes their scalps back to Philadel¬ 
phia for scalp money. His name 
David Owens. Maybe you are his 
brother.” 

With the quickness of a giant cat, 
his Uncle Wilse nfoved to his feet 
and slapped the boy. The force of * 
the blow almost knocked him down. 

“No, I.am not his brother!” he 
shouted. “But I wish I was. He only 
did his duty to his country and his 
people. He believed in getting rid of 
vermin and so do 11 ” 

With grea> difficulty, True Son 
regained his posture. Now he stood 
straight*and rigid. No more words, 
he told himself, would come out of 
his mouth today. Around that • 
mouth the white mark of his uncle’s 
hand still lay. At the owner of the 
hand his eyes burned with black, 
consuming hatred. 

Chafing Bonds 

I'hat evening True Son pulled 
off the tainted clothes of his cousin 
Alec and no one could induce him 
to let them touch his body again. 
Each day he put on his Red Indian 
dress. When his father forbade his 
coming downstairs in it, he made a 
prison of his room. In a few days 


Peter Wormley, the township tailor, 
came. He drew a painful face at the 
ryde hunting frock and leggings. 
What was he coming to, he com¬ 
plained, to dress a half-naked Red 
Indian boy? 

A shoemaker arrived to measure 
his feet, and in time clothes and 
pew footwear were ready. True Son 
ignored them both. Then, one night 
when he hay asleep, Aunt Kate came 
in and carried away his moccasins 
and Red Indian dress. And if the 
boy did not want to languish in bed, 
there was nothing for him to do but 
put on his prisoner garb and clatter 
about in his hard leather boots. 

Del went back to his regiment. At 
first True Son welcomed his going, 
but once away, he missed him keen¬ 
ly. He’d been the only link to Half 
Arrow and his people along the Tus¬ 
carawas. He had no one to speak 
Lenni Lenape to any more. 

And now all the odious and joy¬ 
less life of the white race, its incom¬ 
prehensible customs and heavy 
ways, fell on him like a plague. 
Every afternoon but the sixth and 
seventh he must be a prisoner in his 
mother’s bedroom learning fo read, 
making the tiresome Yengwe marks 
on a slate. On^he seventh morning, 
he must sit, a captive between his 
father atid Aunt Kate, in what they 
called the Great Spirit’s Lodge. The 
whites were very childish to believe 
that the God of the whole Universe 
would stay in such a closed-up and 
stuffy place. The Red Indians knew 
better—the Great’Spirit loved the 
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freedom of the woods and streams 
where the air blew pure, where the 
birds sang sweet, and nature mack 
an endless bower cjf worship places. 

Most of January, the Month 
When the Grcjund Squirrels Begin 
to Run, he stood at the window 
looking north through the small 
panes at the Kittaniny Mountainsr 
Near its foot a broad path ran level 
to the westward. It must be a Red 
Indian path, the boy told himself. In 
his mind he could sec it running on 
and on, fording the Saosqiiahana- 
unk, crossing the mountains and 
rivers beyond until it reached the 
Tuscarawas, where blue smoke rose 
from the cabins and quiet peace 
lav over all. 


Then it was February, the Month 
When the First Frog Croaks. One 
day the cold went and the rains 
came. Me thought he could smell the 
forest as it smelt along the Tus¬ 
carawas after rain, with the trees 
soaked black as ebony, and mosses 
on the bark and ground, green as 
splashes of paint. 

The boy’s heart filled with a wild 
longing. 

“He’s a trial to all of us but Gor¬ 
die,” his Aunt Kate declared. “He 
still thinks he’s a Red Indian. He 
say Red IndiansMon’t have regular 
meal hours so he dcxrsn’t want to 
come to meals except when he’s 
hungry. He believes Red Indians 
are sinless and perfect. He even 
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believes it’s right to lie and steal.” of a familiar, friendly language. 

“I’m surt that’s untrue,” Myra “True Son! Where are you go- 
Hutler said quickly. ing.^ Take me along!” (Jordie 

“Well, if it’s untrue, then things cSlled, running after him. And he 
here walk off by themselves. First lifted the boy to the front of the 
it was one of your butcher knives, saddle and rode away with him. 
Then Harry’s rifle went. I’ve missed They had not even reached the 
meal. In fact, twice the bin was narrows, five miles away, before his 
lower than I remembered.” father and Uncle Wilse caught up 

One day in March True Son with them and brought them back, 
stealthily saddled Dock, the grey “I told you what to expect, 
horse he had ridden from Carlisle, Harry,” Uncle Wilse said, 
put bread and cold beef in the No one knew what to do with the 
saddlebag, and set ofl for a distant boy, and Parson Elder, the pastor of 
mountain. He had,heard that Corn the Derry church, volunteered to 
Blade, an ancient Red Indian who» come out and talk to the culprit, 
spoke Delaware, lived there, and he Most boys brought in front of the 
hungered for the sight of a dark formidable parson were reluctant, 
Red Indian face and the sound some terrified, all uneasy. True Son 
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stood before him without fear or 
inferiority. The long and earnest 
lecture which ensued ended with the 
admonition that you should “trdUt 
your father and mother with love 
and obedience.” 

“Always I treat my father and 
mother with love and obedience,” 
the boy asserted. 

“He means his Red Indian father 
and mother,” Aunt Kate explained. 
“He won’t believe that his Red 
Indian father ever did anything bad 
and horrible like scalping white 
children and dashing their poor 
brains out.” 

“Is not true! ” the boy cried. “I see 
many scalp but no children scalp in 
our village. My father says men are 
cowards who fight children.” 

“What can we do. Pastor?” Mrs. 
Butler asked piteously, when her 
.son was gone. 

“Just what you have been doing. 
Be grateful that God has given John¬ 
ny back while he’s still a youth with 
a pliable mind. Teach him daily. 
Don’t get discouraged. Despite him¬ 
self, his English is better. Already he 
walks and gestures less like a Red 
Indian^ Guide him little by little. 
One day he’ll, notice s6me pretty and 
desirable girl. Pray God he takes a 
fancy to her. Then it won’t be long 
till he’s settled in our whit« way or 
life.” 

A Stubborn Sickness 

“The reason why whites act so 
strangely is because they are not 
original people,’,’ Little Crane had 
220 


commented as, spending the last 
possible hours with his white squaw, 
he had marched with the column of 
returning captives. “The Great 
Being madewr from the beginning,” 
Litde Crane went on. “Look! Ous 
hair is always black, our eyes and 
skin dark, even True Son’s here. 
But the whites are of colours like 
horses. Some are light, some are 
dark, some in-between. Some have 
black hair, some have light hair, 
some even red. It’s because they are 
mixed people, and that’s what 
makes them so foolish and trouble- 
I some. The Great Being knows their 
disposition. He had to give them a 
Good Book and teach them to read 
so they could learn what is good and 
bad. Now we Red Indians know 
good and bad for ourselves without 
a book or the cumbersome labour of 
reading.” 

After his months of exile. True 
Son knew just how right Little 
Crane had been. 

The ways of the whites were 
foolish beyond bearing, and, ever 
hopeful of rescue, the boy continued 
to watch the far hills, strain¬ 
ing for sight of a word-bringer 
from his people. Surely when 
Hatawaniminschi, the dogwood, 
bloomed, there would be some word 
from his Indian father, some mes¬ 
sage to keep up his courage. !Sut the 
dogwood came into bloom, and 
afterwards its petals began to fall, 
and still he heard nothing. Then it 
came over him that he was dead to 
his Red Indian people, his name 
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forgotten as last autumn’s leaves. 

The worst of it waSi that some¬ 
thing had happened to his un¬ 
quenchable Red Indian soul. When 
first they had taken him from the 
Lenni Lenape, he would havt 
fought an army for a chance of re¬ 
turning. But now he had stayed in 
the insidious company of the white 
people too long. Their milk-warm 
water had got into his blood. He had 
become tamed, submissive as a 
plough horse in a field. 

At first he had rebelled against the 
hoe. He had t(sJd his white father 
how once when he was a small boy 
the squaws had got him to help 
them hoe their corn. His Red Indian 
father had reproved him. He was a 
man and should never dishonour 
himself with the labour of squaws. 

But his white father could see no 
point in the story. /‘We look at 
things differently here,” he said. 

A day or two later old black Be- 
jance, a Negro slave, came Gobbling 
up the road. He gazed gravely over 
the fence at True Son and his hoe. 

“They got the harness on you,” 
he said. ‘‘The straps is buckled and 
the singletree fastened.” 

The boy kept on down the row. 
^hat evening his white father spoke 
to him. ‘‘It wasn’t so bad, was it, 
Johnny.?” he smiled. “You did tol¬ 
erable well for the first time!” 

His praise meant litde to the boy, 
coming as it did from this rnan 
whose fondest place was his desk, 
his bald head bulging like a store¬ 
house with useless figures of land, 
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crops and mpney. He was incompre¬ 
hensible to his son. 

^ At length True Son fell ill. The 
pain in his forehead refused to be 
wiped away. It was just his eyes, he 
told himself, and came from looking 
too hard for word from his Red 
Indian people. But the sickness grew 
worse, and he was put to bed. Lying 
flat, the dark eyes in his flushed face 
gazing straight up at the ceiling, the 
boy seemed deaf to all. When his 
father spoke to him, he at first gave 
no sign, then eventually responded 
briefly and mcchamcally, as if the 
older man were a complete stranger. 

Dr. Childsley came, looked grim 
and muttored that the boy had lived 
too many years among the Red In¬ 
dians, subject to their uncivilized 
fare, hardship and mode of life. Red 
Indians were liable to mysterious 
forest miasmift, the doctor said, and 
at limes died like pigeons. All he 
knew definitely was that the boy 
had some unknown fever, probably 
a result of his long, unhappy cap¬ 
tivity. Sooner or later it would reach 
a crisis and send the boy either into 
slow recovery or the grave. 

A Visit From Half Arrow ^ 

OjsTE EVENING Truc Son became 
dimly aware that something unusual 
had happened. He heard the gallop 
of a horse. Later the sounds of com¬ 
motion rose from the back porch. 

“Go ’way! Vamoose!” he heard 
Aunt Kate call. She sounded very 
cross. 

Soon Gordie came to the big bed 
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the boys shared. He was excited. He 
said Aunt Kate had seen a Red In¬ 
dian looking through the kitchen 
window. The Red Indian had run 
like a coward when she went to the 
door with her broom. 

True Son lay very still, letting the 
words sink into his mind. One of his 
people was near! Perhaps the long- 
awaited message had come. At the 
thought, a hard lump inside him 
melted. A door opened in his breast, 
and the first trickle of life-giving 
substance came through. Motion¬ 
less, he waited till Gordie slept. 
Then he sat up. 

He felt very weak but stronger 
than he expected. After a while he 
put his feet to the floor. His Red 
Indian dress hung beside his white 
man’s clothes. Since his illness. 
Aunt Kate had returned it, hoping 
it might console him and her own 
conscience as well. From time to 
time he rested on a chair from his 
small exertions as he put it on. At 
last he climbed out of the open win¬ 
dow, lowering himself* till his moc¬ 
casins touched the roof tiles of the 
low kitchen wing. Then he let him¬ 
self faH and slide like a'spider down 
to the lap of’his motfier, the Earth. 

Across the big Add of corn, he 
stopped where the fence row of sas¬ 
safras trees made a shadow fn which 
he could hide. Into the stillness he 
threw out the regular spaced notes 
of Chingokhos, the big-eared owl. 
After an interval he called again, 
telling a listener what white men 
would never notice: that, although 
22 ^ 


owls called from near and far in 
flight, his own calls came from the 
same place. He called the third time, ^ 
and now he added the unmistakable 
rasping whoo-haw of Schachachgok-^ 
hos, the barred owl, on the end. 

An answer rang so close from 
across the fence row that he almost 
jumped. 

“Auween Khac\ev? Who are 
you.^” True Son called very low in 
Delaware. 

"'Lenape nhac\ey. I am Red In¬ 
dian.” The voice was guarded, but 
he was sure he had heard it before. 

“Lenni Lenape ta \oom? Dela¬ 
ware, where do you come from.?” 

“From the town on the Tuscara¬ 
was,” the answer came, and now 
True Son was sure of the voice. A 
surge of joy lightened him. 

“Half Arrow! Do you still 
breathe! ” he cried. In the dim light 
the two boys rushed to one another. 
They embraced and cried out, grip¬ 
ping each other’s arms. 

“Cousin! I didn’t know you. 
Your voice was like a Yengwe’s 
trying to be Red Indian.” 

“Ehih! Am I that bad,?” True 
Son muttered. 

• Then Half Arrow told of being 
chased away from the house, and 
True Son explained that the white 
people were young and .hadn’t 
learnt yet the hospitality of the In¬ 
dian houses. “If I ask them,” he 
said, “they will feed you.” 

“No, I am not hungry. I ate yes¬ 
terday with Little Crane.” 

“Little Crane! ” True Son said the 
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THE UGHT IN THE FQREST 


name with delight. “Docs he still 
breathe! And how is his feeling for 
his young white squaw?” 

“All the way from the Tuscara¬ 
was he talked of her. But she is still 
two days’ journey off.” 

“I hope he’s not gone to her so I 
can still see him.” 

“No, he’s not gone, and you can 
see him,” Half Arrow promised, 
but his voice sounded strange. 

On the way, one ahead of the 
other. True Son plied questions, and 
Half Arrow answereci. It was like 
medicine to hear the familiar tongue 
with the good whistling sound of 
the Red Indian consonant which the 
white people did not have. His 
spirits lifted so that he didn’t notice 
where they were going. Then sud¬ 
denly he saw they approached a 
pasture. 

Half Arjpw had stopped speak¬ 
ing and was moving with slowness 
and caution. 

“W^y do you drag?” True Son 
asked. “If you whistle like the crane^ 
then he will answer unless he has 
become deaf.” 

“He is deaf enough,” Half Arrow 
answered, moving from tree to tree 
where he listened as if for an enen^. 
At last he halted. 

•“Here he is,” he said. 

True Son strained his eyes 
through the shadows. Slowly he be¬ 
came conscious of a dark mark on 
the ground. He had taken it for 
one of the short logs of the white 
people. 

He came closer. Even in the 


dimness he could make out the 
familiar design of the matchcoat 
Little Crane had worn last autumn. 
*It had been spread like a blanket, 
but the body beneath it neither 
moved nor spoke. 

“That which lies like a cut tree 
isn’t Little Crane?” he asked. 

For answer Half Arrow ran and 
knelt at the dark mound. 

He lifted the coat from the body, 
and True Son saw with horror that 
their friend had been scalped. 

Good Red Indian Hate 

“Half Arrow ! Who did this evil 
thing?” 

“The shots came from behind. 
When I looked the butchers were 
over there behind the trees.” 

“Cousin! Where were you and 
^ what did you do that men would 
shoot after you in peace?” 

“We did nothing and stopped at 
only two places. The first place we 
asked for you. They sent us to the 
second place. It was your white 
uncle whd has men making kegs 
and barrels.” 

That was his Uncle Wilse, who 
operated a cooper shop, J;he man 
who had sloped him. 

“Did you er Little Crane say any¬ 
thing to make him cross?” 

“CcMJsin. Before we went in, 
Little Crane said we must remember 
we are guests of the white man. Wc 
muft be happy and tell happy 
stories.” 

True Son stirred uneasily. How¬ 
ever gay and hunaorous Little Crane 
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had been, he had somehow offended 

-and was now dead. 

“Let us give Little Crane rest,” 
he said. “Then we go to my white* 
uncle and ask him who is the 
murderer.” 

With Half Arrow’s knife and 
tomahawk, they cut out a shallow 
grave. Then, weak with exertion 
and covered with sweat. True Son 
led the way to the two-storey house 
with the cooperage beside it. A shed 
was piled with hoop poles and 
stacked with new barrels and kegs, 
shining white as skeletons in the 
moonlight. True Son knocked and 
the short thick form of Uncle Wilse 
came to the door. At the sight of 
him, the boy’s hate rose and his 
voice with it. 

“Where’s Little Crane?” he 
accused shrilly. 

“If that’s one of those Red Indians 
that was here,” his uncle said, “he’s 
where he won’t do any more mis¬ 
chief.” He suddenly recognized the 
caller. “So it’s you boy! I thought 
you were sick and going to die. Does 
your father know where you’re at? 

I reckon I better keep you till I tell 
him.” , 

His stubby' fingers ^ot out and 
caught hold of the boy. True Son 
struggled to free himself, but the 
powerful, hairy hands easily held 
him f^st. 

“Itschemill Help me! ” he gasped, 
and with a rush Half Arrow c^me 
out of the shadows. He struck with 
such force that the unprepared man 
went down. Even**so he was more 
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than a match for the two boys. Par¬ 
tially rising he threw Half Arrow 
back with one hand while he choked 
the kicking and writhing True Son 
into submission with the other. 
Things were.going black before the 
boy’s eyes when he saw Half Arrow 
return. 

The good Red Indian hate was 
on his face and a hoop pole swing¬ 
ing in his hands. It struck the head 
of the white man who grunted and 
fell forward. 

Half Arrow pulled out his knife. 
“Now watch mcrcut out his black 
heart!” 

"Malta. No,” True Son saiej. “He 
calls himself my uncle.” 

“Well, anyhow, we will take his 
hair like he took Little Crane’s. 
Lachil Quick!” Half Arrow gave 
him his tomahawk and the two set 
to work together, one cutting, one 
hacking. 

But before they had got very far 
steps sounded on the floor above 
fhem, and a cooper hand who 
boarded with Uncle Wilse ap¬ 
peared suddenly on the stairs. With 
an exclamation of dismay, he hur¬ 
ried back. 

“He goes for his gun,” True Son 
said. “Let us run together.” 

Giving up their trophy with le- 
gret, the two youths faded into the 
night. True Son led the way across 
the fields to his father’s farm. In the 
pitch blackness of the barn, he felt 
his way to a mow where he bur¬ 
rowed deep under the hay. He 
brought out a bag of meal, a wallet 
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'IHE LIGHT IN THE FOREST 


of lead bal^s, a knife, a horn heavy 
with powder, his old bearskin and 
■ a long rifle. 

'"Ju!” Half Arrow exclaimed with 
delight at the sight of the rifle. 
“What a pity we did not have this 
at your uncle’s.‘Then we could have 
got his scalp and the other white 
devil’s, too.’’ 

“Listen,” True Son said. “Some¬ 
body goes for help against us.” 

They could hear plainly the gallop 
of a horse across the valley. Most of 
their way to the wall of Kittaniny 
Mountain, the sounds followed^ 
them of other horses pounding the 
roads, raising the alarm in Paxton 
township* 

True Son shivered with wet and 
cold. Since the day before yesterday 
he had tasted no food save raw meal 
and water. And yet now as he 
climbed out ^n the western Saosc]ua- 
hanaunk shore, he felt around him a 
golden ^nd purple brightness as if 
the sun had risen over the moun¬ 
tains behind him. He had escaped' 
from his Peshtank prison at last. 

His only shaft of regret was leav¬ 
ing Gordie. He could see him in his 
mind now, lying alone on their wide 
bed, a chattering squirrel by day, a 
bed-warming stone by night, only a 
little minny of a fellow waiting for 
his Red Indian brother who would 
never return. For a long count while 
Half Arrow watched silently, True 
Son stood on a point of land, gazing 
down the broad watery road 
through the mountain gaps towards 
hjs white father’s house. 


“You sorry? You don’t want to 
go?” Half Arrow asked. 

• “Cousin. I leave a small white 
brother. Out along the Tuscarawas 
I have only sisters. From today on, 
you must be my brother.” 

Only twice did the boys have to 
lie in the woods while parties passed, 
^nce w'hcn three white men came 
suddenly on foot, and another time 
when a train of pack horses swung 
by. Every bale of pelts on the horses’ 
backs was a message from home. 
Surely, Half Arrow chattered, they 
were on the right track, for those 
pelts could only have come from 
Red Indian country. 

They travelled for several days till 
they cajne to the Allegheny River. 
Then they took a dugout from a 
trader and floated downstream at 
night, lying up and hiding each 
morning. 

lust before the break of the second 
dawn they passed Fort Pitt, stand¬ 
ing bristling on a point between two 
rivers. Then their dugout sped 
silently to the great meeting of the 
waters and passed into the sweep of 
the Ohio beyond. 

“Indian world now,”* Half 
Arrow said. “Nobody comes after 
us here.” 

Their eyes feasted on the passing 
richness of the forest. Mile after mile 
it stood, untouched as the Great One 
had made it. Here were no roads 
bringing a plague of Yengwe carts, 
no prison fields, no fences, no clocks 
enslaving the fun. Where small 
rivers flowed into larger, they saw 
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the good bark shelter of .Red Indian 
camps and villages. Twice canoes 
shop out to hail them in their own 
tongue for news from the English 
fort. All the while, there was before * 
them the constant wheeling unfold- 
ment of the river. ‘ 

At sunset the deserted mouth of a 
creek drew them in. Cautiously they 
paddled up to find a place for the 
night. The great butts of the forest 
stood on either hand, guarding the 
watery glade. It was utterly still. 
Only the drip from the lifted pad¬ 
dles ringed the glassy water. The 
*^ast slanting rays of their father, the 
Sun, laid a red benediction on them. 
Then suddenly the thick'darkness 
of the forest fell. 

What kind of place it was they 
could not be sure of till morning. 
When it came they found them¬ 
selves lying on a ferny hank looking 
up through a lofty network of 
branches. I’heir sister-in-la^v, the 
Creek, crept slowly past them. Their 
'brother-in-law, the South Wind, 
rippled her with his breath. 

“It’s a place prepared for us,” 
True Son said. “We mustn’t offend 
the Preparer by going away without 
tasting it.’’ 

They didn’t leave next day or the 
next. This was the fortune they had 
dreamed about as boys in the vil¬ 
lage, the greatest boon the Lord of 
Heaven could give them, a life of 
fishing and hunting, abandoning 
themselves to the forest and the 
bounty of its wild beasts. Up to now 
they had gone as wards and lackeys 
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of their fathers. At last they were 
their own ihasters. 

They passed their days in a kind 
of primitive delight. On moonlight 
nights in the forest they saw what 
the deer saw. Swimming under 
water with open eyes, they knew 
what the otter knew. No one stood 
between them and life. They took 
their joy and meat direct from its 
hand. 

Part of each day they squatted by 
the fire, cutting each other’s 6ars 
to make them seemly, pulling the 
other’s unnecessai^ hair, their wet 
fingers dipped in ashes. Only the' 
long centre growth on the head was 
left hanging. They were in no hurry, 
drifting with the day, mingling with 
slow time. Always the fertile forest 
spread around them. Abundance 
supported them. Completeness was 
fir the taking. Days unfolded, rich 
and inexhaustible. 

But «ven though they wished it, 
they could not stay for ever. Their 
families would be wondering. After 
the Month When the Deer Turns 
Red came the Honey Bee Month. 
Soon would follow the Month 
When Corn Is in the Milk. The sun 
had passed its northern meridian 
and was beginning its slow return 
south. The foliage of the great forest 
wall Uad turned from light green to 
dark. It was time to leave. 

The first thing they did when at 
last they reached the mouth of the 
Muskingum was to bathe in the 
home waters. And now every bank 
and sandbar was familiar until they 
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THE LIGHT IN THE FOUEST 


rounded the final bend and there 
among the great trees stood the bark 
village with blue smoke rising from 
the high-pitched roofs, with the 
forms of home villagers moving 
among the cabins and the sun 
throwing long, shadows across the 
river over bank and street. It was as 
True Son had seen it so often in his 
mind, but never had he trembled 
like this at the sight. 

By the time they beached the dug- 
out, a little group of squaws and 
young people stood smiling and 
chattering to them from the high 
bank. The two youths answered* 
with fitting restraint. Weren’t they 
men no^, and hunters, home from 
an alien land? With dignity they 
picked up their belongings and 
stalked up the bank, trying to see 
no farther to the right or left than 
they had to.» 

At the door of his cabin his 
mothe^ waited. He saw- her look of 
joy and that she had quickly fas¬ 
tened buckles to her blanket at news, 
of his coming, but now she drew 
back to let him pass first to his father 
who stood straight in the shadows. 
Cuyloga’s face was strong and im¬ 
passive. Not a line could you re^d 
from its muscles, but from his eyes 
True Son thought he discerned a 
deep,welcome. Here in the shelter 
of the cabin, while others who had 
the right crowded in and many eyes 
watched from the doorway, they 
embraced. 

“EU{el Do you live yet, True Son! 
And are you come home to stay?” 


his father said, breathing heavily. 

For several days the village cele¬ 
brated the boys’ return. The cabins 
of True Son’s father and uncle stood 
open to friends to come and share 
their rejoicing. The delicacies of 
bear’s oil and tree sugar were poured 
on hominy and venison and offered 
^to the men. Warriors and hunters 
went from one house to the other, 
visiting, smoking, eating. 

But True Son was aware that not 
all the men of the village joined in 
the festivities. The cousins of Little 
CTane did not come. They sat on a 
log in a group with their cronies 
and refrained from greeting True 
Son when he passed. 

‘‘If we had fetched back your 
white uncle’s scalp, this would not 
have happened,” Half Arrow said. 
‘But take no notice. My father says 
it will pass.” 

Ju.st the same both boys felt un¬ 
easiness when the brother of Little 
Crane came from the KiJlbuck. His 
name was Thitpan, which means 
Bitter, and "his mouth was puckered 
up as from a mocker nut. With him 
were High Bank, his father-in-law, 
and Niskitoon, which me^ns Put- 
on-Paint, wlTose skitv'was tattooed 
from head to foot with signs of 
valour; also others, including Check 
Bone, •a Shawnee. They carried 
rifles, mallets, tomahawks, and 
packs for the trail. With Thitpan’s 
couyns they met in the council 
house. Here they started beating a 
drum. 

True Son knew from his father’s 
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face that this was serious. Not often 
had he seen his father so unbent, 
even jovial, as since he had returned 
to him. But now his father’s joking 
and easy bearing were gone. Grimly 
he listened to the drum and the 
songs for vengeance and war. 

“Look this way!” Little Crane’s 
brother kept calling from the coun^ 
cil house. “The cause of my brother 
is loud I It cries for blood I It’s high 
in the sight of Heaven!” 

“It’s not necessary for everybody 
to join,” True Son’s mother ven¬ 
tured in the cabin. 

“No, but I am not everybody,” 
Black Fish, the father of Half Ar¬ 
row, answered. “My son was Little 
Crane’s companion. He walked 
with him on the journey when he 
was scalped. How can I turn my 
back?” 

“Your back and mine are too 
broad to turn,” Cuyloga agreed 
gravely. “It was going to visit my 
son that deprived Little Crane of his 
life. Ekjhl In my son’s own white 
village.” 

“It you go, you wouldn’t take 
True Son and Half Arrow along! 
They a’'e only boys!”‘his mother 
begged them. ^ 

There was no answer from the 
two fathers. Behind their backs. 
Half Arrow and True Son ex¬ 
changed glances. Anyone could see 
they were bursting to go. When the 
war party in the council house sang 
its war songs, both were filled witn 
excitement. The chanting moved 
them so that scarcely could they 
2^6 


contain themselves at the fearful 
scalp yells that followed. The long 
ow-w-w-w-W'W turning into a 
sudden uw~w-w-w-w~w-w-w~w and 
held on a fierce tingling note set 
their blood on fire. ' 

Eagerly to each other they made 
the swift motions of tomahawking 
and scalping. 

True Son’s mother watched bit¬ 
terly. “Cuyloga. Think what the 
whites will do to our son if they 
catch him. They will burn him as a 
traitor to their side.” 

“Woman. Stay home and boil 
‘your pots,” Cuyloga reproved her. 
“It is something I have no choice in. 
True Son is nearly a man,. It would 
not look good for him to stay be¬ 
hind. Our friends would say he is 
surely white, sec he is unwilling to 
fight against his white people.” 

“I go,” True Son .-aid quickly. 
He felt the flush of a great exulta¬ 
tion. , 

He stood very straight, looking 
away not to see the quick pain in 
his mother’s and sisters’ faces. They 
were women and couldn’t be ex¬ 
pected to understand. 

Much was healed between the 
^fiends of Little Crane and them¬ 
selves when Cuyloga and Black Fish 
with their sons joined. Now they 
were all brothers in arms against the 
white murderers. Under-the-Hill, 
with an old purple wound in his 
cheek, also joined; as did Pepal- 
listank. Disbeliever and several 
others. 

It is the custom that he who first 
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Early one morning in a 
Kathiawar village, a man lies 
hidden near a well. It is 
time for the women to draw 
water and, as they arrive, 
they are politely guided by 
him into a cave at the point 
of a gun. There the man, 
Mhowa Sadhwani, quietly 
relieves them of all their 
jewellery, pleading with 
them all the while to tell 
their husbands that they 
had been trea^d with the 
utmost courtesy ! 

The wily Mhowa lived and 
operated in the last century 
in the Kathiawar region of 
Saurashtra. Many fruitless 
attempts were made by the 
government to capture 5 
him. At lasj[ a reward of 
Rs. 5,000 was announced. 
Tiring of his risky life, the 
cheeky outlaw arranged 
his "capture” through an 
"informer”, who duly 
received the reward. At the 
case instituted against him, 
Mhowa engaged a leading 
lawyer whose substantial 
daily fee was met out of the 
reward! In all, Mhowa had 
to spend Rs. 3,000 to secure 
an acquittal, leaving him 
with a clear Rs. 2,000 with 
which to start a lawful life. 

• 

The many deeds of Mhowa* 
Sadhwani are today familiar 
legends in Saurashtra. To 
hear the legends and myths 
of our country is one of thq 
pleasures of motoring. And 
you discqyer so much more 
when you go by road. 
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THE LIGHT IN THE FOREST 


proposes going to war is the leader. 
As Thitpah did, the others followed. 
When he tied up his pack, they tied 
up theirs. When he took his musket, 
tomahawk and death mallet, the 
others took up theirs. When he sang 
his war song of farewell and prom¬ 
ise not to return save with scalps and 
captives, the others made the chorus 
of brave ferocity and death noises. 
True Son felt a savage sweetness he 
had never known before. He saw 
before his eves a redness that col¬ 
oured all things like blood. He 
tasted a violence* wilder than any 
root or game. Then Thitpan led thi 
way out of the council house, fol¬ 
lowed in a single line by the rest. 

The First Scalps 

By the tree moss and slant of the 
sun. True Son knew they travelled 
with the east wind on one side and 
tiie south wind on the other. At a 
deep »and bank they crossed the 
Ohio and climbed hills strange to 
him. Then in a forest valley they* 
divided. One party under Black Fish 
stayed on the path, and another with 
Thitpan, Cuyloga and others turned 
to the south, where Disbeliever said 
were white men’s cabins. The tv*o 
boys went with the party under 
Black Fish. 

Lai;e that afternoon when all were 
met again. True Son noticed at once 
that Thitpan’s party carried booty 
and something else. A leaping ran 
through his blood like quicksilver 
as he saw their first scalps, one an 
ugly dark roan like rusted iron, one 


brown streaked with grey and a 
smaller one with long fine hair the 
jcolour of willow shoots. 

'‘Ju\ella! Oh, that I had been a 
lucky one!” Half Arrow wished. 

By the fire that evening the two 
boys listened to a recital of the bat¬ 
tle. The whole course of stratagem 
(Was recounted, every sign and move¬ 
ment, the successful deception and 
ambush, all the cowardly efforts of 
the whites to escape and appease 
them, together with the foolish and 
fruitless words they cried in their 
religion which was no help to them. 

Eagerly the two boys watched the 
takers of the scalps dry them, 
stretching them on red hoops and 
trimming off the uneven pieces with 
their knives. Each time a piece was 
dropped. Half Arrow picked it up. 
With deerhide thread he sewed a 
small makeshift scalp for himself. 
The two boys put it on a pole and 
danced around it, singing fierce 
words of scorn and victory. 

But all the time the tender pieces 
of discarded scalp with long soft 
hairs the colour of willow shoots in 
the spring kept entering True Son’s 
blood like Iqpg worms closing the 
free wild flow. He tried to forget 
what he haB said to his white 
mother, that never had he seen a 
child’s*scalp taken by his Red Indian 
people. 

Before he lay down for the night, 
he spoke to his father. 

“Then the very young of the 
whites are our enemies, too.^” 

His father did* not answer, only 
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a light, handy, . 
landsorne addition 
to your effects^ 


sat there strong with a look of aloof¬ 
ness, as if to say this was-none of his 
doing. But Thitpan, who claimed 
the young scalp, answered angrily. 

“They are our enemies, yes. Was 
my brother young or old.'* He was ' 
not much more tha,n a youth and 
yet he was murdered by your white 
uncle.” 

“It is clear to me now, cousin,” 
True Son said humbly. “I ask you 
to forget my ignorance. I did not 
know we fought children.” 

His words produced a murmur of 
disapproval. “Yowng cousin. I don’t 
ffight children. On our way home I 
should have taken her prisoner. But 
a child holds us back on our way 
forward. It was lighter for us to 
carry her scalp than her body.” 

True Son said nothing more, but 
he was conscious of dark eyes resent¬ 
ful at criticism from a boy. 

Next day they came on a wide 
river. When Under-the-Hilj^ joined 
them from downstream, he said that 
,a boat of whites had just passed. 
Had they been an hour earlier they 
might have enticed it to shore and 
enriched themselves with rifles and 
powder. The warriors held quick 
council. They would wait for 
another boat. 

“Now your son will be good for 
something,” Thitpan said to CJuylo- 
ga. “Tomorrow he can call in his 
white cousins. When the boat comes 
close, we will fall on them with lead 
and hatchet. 

In the morning, Thitpan and 
Disbeliever instructed the boy in the 
2^0 
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meritorious art of decoy. First they 
made him wade in the river and 
k^wash off his war paint with sand. 
They bade him pull on a pair of 
pantaloons and a blouse they had 
taken from one of the white cabins. 
Then Disbeliever and Cheek Bone 
went up the river to watch. 

All day True Son waited for word 
that a boat was in sight. But the day 
passed and the next, and the only 
creatures that passed on the river 
were Those-Which-Go-Self-Sus- 
pended, the birds, and Those- 
Which-Go-Crookedf the butterflies. 
By the third day Thitpan said they 
had waited long enough, 'fhey took 
a vote to fross the river, but then 
Disbeliever, who had never deserted 
his post, came running down the 
path. He had seen a large flatboat 
of whites just round the upper bend. 
Hurriedly True Son was helped on 
with his white clothes and sent into 
the rivg*. The water felt mild 
enough as he waded in, and yet the 
boy found himself shivering. 

The boat was larger than he ex¬ 
pected, filled with white people and 
their possessions. For a moment the 
thought of all the scalps and plunder 
gave his blood a fierce upward, 
surge. Surely some should be al¬ 
lotted to him, for without him the 
others /:ould do nothing. He lifted 
his empty hands and sent Yengwe 
words across the water. 

“Brothers! Help! Brothers. I am 
English. I have white skin like 
you 

The boat slowed visibly. There 
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were b^th oars and poles among the Ikothcrs and Mothers, like the 
men, but their use was suspended savages, and why was his hair cut 
now. With its passengers staring,, round the edges in the Red Indian 
the craft drifted on the current, fashion? One man declared he 
Presently it had lessened its distance would come no closer even though 
enough for True Son to recognize the boy had a Bible in his hands. But 
the dress of several women. one of the women called them 

“Mothers Take me with youj cowards. She'said with spirit that if 
Mothers! Sec, I am white boy! they were afriiid to pick him up, she 
Mdthers! Take me or I starve.” would take an oar and do it herself. 

He^could hear the burden of argu- Som<? of the men gave in to her. 
ment rising from the boat and un- Little by little the heavily loaded 
derstand most of the words. Some flatboat slanted across the river. At 
believed him and wanted to pick his back True Son could feel the 
him up. Others shouted to go on. rising exultation of his hidden 
They mistrusted this strange youth friends. 

in the river. Why did he say Then someone m the boat moved 
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THE UGHT IN THE FOI^ST . 


and disclosed a child. It was a boy 
about Gordie’s age, in a dark-grey 
dress with a broad light band 
around it such as his small white 
brother used to wear. True Son 
stared and his begging abruptly 
ceased. Could it be that his white 
father and mother were on this boat, 
coming west to find him, and that 
they had taken Gordie along? 

For the moment he forgot who 
and where he was. He was conscious 
only of this child so like Gordie earn¬ 
ing closer and closer to the unseen 
rifles and tomahawks of his com¬ 
panions. • 

Once the child spoke to its mother 
and at th^sound of the slender voice, 
True Son felt himself shaken. 

“Take him back! It's an am¬ 
bush!” he suddenly screamed. 

For a moment the men on the 
boat stood startled. True Son saw 
terror and incredulity on the face of 
the whge woman. Then in a panic 
the men bent their oars and poles to 
return the boat out of range. When • 
it was seen that the prize was es¬ 
caping, a volley of Red Indian shots 
rang out. True Son ducked as bullets 
went over him. He saw a stout man 
in the boat fall back, but distance 
kept most of the shots from taking 
effect. While the Red Indians came 
out 00 the bank yelling, reloading 
and firing again, the boat made off 
downstream, hugging the farther 
bank. 

Not until the boy turned back to 
shore did he realize the gravity of 
what he had done. He had betrayed 


his own brothers. None had wel¬ 
come for him as he climbed the 

bank. ‘Even Half Arrow turned 

• 

away. 

What could he say that they 
would understand? He didn’t un¬ 
derstand himself. He stood wet and 
miserable while the warriors with¬ 
drew to discuss him. From time to 
time he caught the words: achgoo\, 
snake; schupijaw, spy. Then Dis¬ 
believer and Under-the-Hill seized 
the boy. They bound his hands and 
feet with creepers. Disbeliever took 
charcoal from the fire and blackened 
half of True Son’s face. Under-the- 
Hill fetched white clay from the 
river-bank. With this he chalked the 
remaining side. 

The boy knew well what it meant. 
Here in their court under the roof 
of the Red Indian forest they would 
decide his fate, whether to do to him 
as the charcoal signified or let him 
remain alive. 

Thitpan voted first, throwing a 
heavy stick on the fire to show his 
choice for burning. One after an¬ 
other followed, tossing sticks. When 
he saw how it was going. Half 
Arrow turn^ and stumbled off in 
the forest. True Son in* pity watched 
him disappeaf among the leaves. 
His own father, he noticed, waited 
till last.* Then deliberately he went 
to the fire. True Son’s heart sank. 
He felt sure that his father joined in 
the vote against him. But he saw 
that his father carried no stick. In¬ 
stead he picked up a charred one 
from the fire. Silently he began 
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blacking his own face, not one side, 
but both and the backs of his hands. 
When he was done, he faced them. 

“brothers. What do you expect of 
me—to stand idly by while you burn 
my son ? My son has brought death 
to none of us. The scratches he gave 
us are not on our bodies but our 
pride. Brothers. How if my son is 
burnt do I go back and face her who 
iives with me in my house ^ How 
do 1 Ifxik in the eyes of his sisters 
who think the rainbow arches over 
him } Brothers. It is easier for me to 
fight you all than go back and say 
that Cuyloga stood by and did no¬ 
thing while his brothers in anger put 
his son to the fire.” 

With the quickness of Long Tail, 
the panther, he took his knife and 
cut the boy’s thongs. Then he stood 
there waiting for the attack, but 
none came. The warriors were too 
astonished. They watched, sullen 
and yet fascinated by the drama. 
This was the great Cuyloga at his 
bravest that they looked upon, and 
none knew what he would do next. 

When he saw that they hesitated 
to fight him, he turned to the boy. 
His manner was not Softened. He 
spoke, if anything, with sterner dig¬ 
nity. “True Son. When you were 
small, I adopted you in my family. 
You were to me like my ov»n son. I 
taught you to speak with a straight 
tongue. I showed you right and 
wrong. You were taught the kinds 
and signs of game. You were taught 
to hunt and shoot. I told myself that 
when my bones creak, you will keep 
2^6 ' 


me in bear’s oil and venison. When 
the ashes of life cool, you will be the 
fire to warm my old age. Never did 
I think that you would turn against 
me and that I would have to send 
you back to your white people. AB 
this time I lookedton you as Red 
Indian. I leaned on you as a staff. 
Now it is broken.” 

True Son heard with emotion. 
“My father. Never will I go back to 
the whites. They are strange to me. 
They are my enemies. My father. If 
you send me away, I must go, but 
never to the wkite people.” 

His father looked at him with 
sternness and pity for a long time. 

“True Son. Maybe not now, you 
think. But after you are away from 
us for a while you will go back. 
True Son. Your heart is Red Indian. 
Your head is Red Indian. But your 
blood is still thin like.£he whites. It 
does not mix with the brave redness 
of Red Indian blood. 

“True Son. 1 and you must leave 
here together. When we come to a 
white man’s road you must go one 
way, I must go the other. After¬ 
wards the path will be closed be¬ 
tween us. We are son and father no 
jonger. We are enemies. When 
sometime you meet me in battle, 
you must kill me, for that is what I 
must do to you.” 

The boy’s mouth was stopped. He 
could say nothing, only look at his 
parent whom he had never loved so 
much as at this moment. 

Both gathered up their packs. 
There was no leavetaking. Cuyloga 
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had already left and True Son 
moved up the river-bank path after 
him. Near noon next day they can\e 
to a ford. A wide trail led down 
from the north and crossed the river. 
With a sickening feeling, the boy 
saw the track was rutted by white 
men’s carts. His father spoke bleak¬ 
ly. “This is the parting place. Thi*- 
is where the path must be closed 
between us. My place is on this 
side. Your place is on that. If you 
come back, I cannot receive you and 
they will kill you.” 

The boy stood there a long time. 
He knew his father was waiting for 
him to go. At last he made the first 
movement, but at the edge of the 
water he turned. 

“My father. Do we say good-bye 
to each other now?” 

“Enemies do not do so,” Cuyloga 
told him harshly. “I am no longer 
your father, nor you my son.” 

“Then who is my father?” the 
boy cried in despair and turned 
quickly to hide the blinding wetness 
in his eyes. 

There was no reply from behind 
him. After a moment he forced him¬ 
self info the water. It came to him 
then that this was the second time 
he was made to gS through this 
living death. Not a year ago had he 


been forced to part from Half 
Arrow and Little Crane. Then, like 
his father today, they had stayed on 
the afternoon side of the river. Then 
he had felt the same bitter grief as 
now. Then as today he was mado* 
against his will to ^ake up his life 
among the white people. 

But gladly would he exchange to¬ 
day for yesterday, if he only could. 
Then, no matter the ordeal, he could 
always go back. Then Half Arrow 
and Little Crane had waited faith¬ 
fully On the bank while he crossed. 
So long as his triil ran by the water, 
he had seen them still standing on 
the afternoon side, raising their 
hands to him in loyalty and affec¬ 
tion. But today when he came to the 
morning side and turned, no one 
stood watching him from the distant 
shore. 

His father was gone. He stood 
alone in the forest by the river. 

Ahead of him ran the rut*’ed road 
of the whites. 

It led, he knew, to where men of 
their own. volition constrained them¬ 
selves with heavy clothing like har¬ 
ness, where men chose to be slaves 
to their own or another’s property 
and followed empty, desolate lives 
far from the wild beloved freedom 
of the Red Indian. the end 
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JJv Albert Sciiweit/er 


The zvorld-Jamoiis theologian, philosopher 
and missionary doctorf xvho died in September^ 
founded his personal creed on reverence for life 


V~ I HREE KINDS of progTCSs are 
I significant; progress in 
JL knowledge and technology; 
progress in the socialization of man; 
progress in spirituality. The last is 
the most important. 

As s^)on as man does not take his 
existence for granted, but beholds it 
as something unfathomably mysteri¬ 
ous, thought begins. Ethical alBrma- 
tion of life is the intellectual act by 
which man ceases simply to live at 
random and begins to concern him¬ 
self reverently with his own life, s© 
that he may realize its true value. 
And the first step in the evolution of 
ethic^ is a sense of solidarity with 
other human beings. 

To the primitive, this solidarity 
has narrow limits. It is confined, first 
to his blood relations, then to the 
members of his tribe, who represent 
to him the family enlarged. I have 


such primitives in my hospital. If I 
ask an ambulatory patient to under¬ 
take some small service for a patient 
who must stay in bed, he will do it 
only if the bedridden patient be¬ 
longs to his tribe. If that is not the 
case, he will answer me with wide- 
eyed innocence: “This man is not 
brother of me.” Neither rewards nor 
threats will induce him to perform 
a service for such a stranger. 

But as soon as man begins to re¬ 
flect upon Himself and his relation- 
ship to others, he becomes aware 
that men as such are his equals and 
his neighbours. Gradually he sees 
the ciftle of his responsibilities 
widening until it includes all human 
beings with whom he has dealings. 
In the preaching of Jesus, as in that 
of Paul the Apostle, it is a funda¬ 
mental tenet tnat man has a duty 
towards every other human being. 
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The idea of the brotherhood of all 
human beings is inherent in the 
metaphysics of most of the great 
religious systems. Moreover, since 
antiquity, philosophy has presented 
the case for humanitarianism as a 
concept recommended by reason. 

Throughout history, however, the 
insight that we have a wider duty, 
towards human beings has never at¬ 
tained the dominance to which it is 
entitled. Down to our own times it 
has been undermined by differences 
of religion and nationality. 

Man belongs to man. Man is en¬ 
titled to man. There is much cold¬ 
ness among us because we obey a 
iaw of proper reserve and do not 
dare to be as cordial as we really 
are. The ethics of reverence for life 
require that all of us somehow and 



in something shall act as men to¬ 
wards other men. These who in 
their occupations have nothing so to 
give, and who possess nothing else 
they can give away, must sacrifice 
some of their leisure, no matter how 
sparse it may be. 

Fortunate are those who find 
, some good cause in which they can 
act as a man for other men. Their 
own humanity will be enriched. 

Open your eyes and seek another 
human being in need of a little time, 
a little friendliness, a little company, 
a little work. It may be a lonely, an 
embittered, a sick or an awkward 
person for whom you can do some¬ 
thing, to whom you can m<;an some¬ 
thing. Perhaps it will be an old 
person or a child. Or else a good 
cause that needs voluntary workers. 
Do not lose heart, even if you must 
wait a bit before finding the right 
thing, even if you must make several 
attempts. 

None of us knows what he accom- 
• plishes and what he gives to human- 
ity. That is hidden from us, and 
should remain so, though sometimes 
we are allowed to see just a little of 
it, so we will not be discouraged. 

, Our age must achieve spiritual 
renewal. A new renaissance must 
come: the renaissance in which 
mankind discovers that ethical ac¬ 
tion is the supreme truth and the 
supreme utilitarianism. By it man¬ 
kind will be liberated. 

Condensed from "The Teaching of Reverence 
for Life," © 196S by Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
to he published in January by Peter Owen, 
London. 



Now that they have nuclear power, there is 
real danger that the Chinese will continue to 
believe that they could survive a nuclear war 



Is China Playing 
With Fire? ’ 


Rv Dr. Ralph Lapp 


C HINA CAN, in a very few years, 
become the world’s most dan¬ 
gerous nuclear power—not 
because she can match the West’s 
might, ^ut because her leaders do 
not seem to understand nuclear war 
and therefore may not be rationally 
deterred from starting one. 

. Chairman Mao Tsc-tung and the 
men under him show signs of hold¬ 
ing the unbelievably dangerous de-^ 
lusion that their country might 
survive a nuclear war. Thus, for 

In laJV pioneering days of nuclear physics, 
Dr. Ralph Lapp served as assistant laboratory 
director of the first A-bomb project. Later he 
was executive director of the Committee on 
Atomic F-nergy, Research and Development 
in the U.S. Department of Defence. 

Condensed 


them, the unthinkable conflict is 
thinkable. In 1963, when Russia and 
China quarrelled publicly over a 
nuclear test ban, Khrushchev re¬ 
ported that Mao Tse-tung said, “If 

• half of humanity was destroyed, 
the other half would still remain, 
but imperialism would be destroyed 
and there would be only socialism 
in all the world. Within half a cen¬ 
tury or a whole century the popula¬ 
tion would again increase even by 
more than half.’’ 

Mao Tse-tung’s estimate is not 
incredible. But there is no rational 
way to account for his weird view 
that “socialism,” which he obvious¬ 
ly equates with the Chinese nation, 
would emerge triumphant from 

from Life 
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such a war. There are some “facts” 
which appear to support his rea¬ 
soning. But Mao Tse-tung (know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly) uses “facts'” 
as a drunken man uses a lamp¬ 
post: more for support than illu¬ 
mination. For example: 

Fact No. I —China is the most 
populous nation on earth, with some 
750 million people. Mao Tse-tung 
told a visiting Yugoslav in 1957, 
“We aren’t afraid of atomic bomos. 
What if they killed even 300 million 
Chinese? We would still have plenty 
more. China would be the last 
country to die.” 

Fact No. 2—Only one-seventh 
of China’s teeming population is 
crowded into cities. Perhaps Mao 
Tse-tung believes that his country, 
therefore, is protected from oblitera¬ 
tion by the dispersion of its people. 

Fact No. 3—China is on a very 
low rung of the economic ladder. 
Mao Tse-tung appears to believe 
that, in the event of a nuclear war, 
this condition is a positive advantage, 
—China has less to lose. 

Will Western Power Intimidate? 
A man misled by such “facts” is 
a dangerous man in q position of 
power. TrU«, the niTclear might of 
the West is great. Xhe U.S. stock¬ 
pile has reached a point where nu¬ 
clear production to meett military 
demand has actually been reducea. 
The U.S. Strategic Air Command 
has hundreds of 6-52 bombers, each 
able to carry horribly destructive 
bombs in its belly—the 25'megaton 
bomb, for example, which is the 
42 


equivalent of 25 million tons of 
T.N.T. In addition, the,U.S. arsenal 
includes more than %o nuclear- 
tipped ballistic missiles. 

Surely, the argument goes, even 
when China’s influence as a nuclear 
power grows. Western superiority 
will prevail. After all, Khrushchev 
backed down before President Ken¬ 
nedy’s Cuban ultimatum. Won’t 
Mao Tse-tung, or his successor, be 
equally intimidated? 

The answer is that China is not 
Russia, and Mao Tse-tung is not 
Khrushchev. Ultimately, nuclear 
deterrence depends on a state of 
mind, and what we know or can 
deduce about Mao Tse-tung’s state 
of mind is quite alarming. Khrush¬ 
chev clearly grasped the essential 
nature of nuclear weapons, but Mao 
Tse-tung in an interview last year 
with Edgar Snow, U.S. correspon¬ 
dent and author, made it clear that 
he had been doing some homework 
on fall-out—and that he was draw¬ 
ing the wrong conclusions. For 
example, Mao Tse-tung told Snow 
that he had been reading reports 
on follow-up studies conducted at 
Bikini Atoll in the Pacific, where 
many nuclear weapons were tested 
in the 1940’s and ’50’s. Mao Tse- 
tung noted that scientists have since 
observed flourishing wildlife and 
vegetation on the islands. He in¬ 
ferred that fall-out wasn’t so bad— 
animals and, presumably, people 
would live on. 

Mao Tse-tung has this all mixed 
up, but part of the blame can be laid 
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at the doorstep of the \J.S. Atomic 
Energy Copimission. In its early 
zeal to continue testing nuclear 
weapons the Commission originally 
pooh-poohed fall-out, using a wide 
variety of adjectives to describe its 
relative insignificance. This was a 
short-sighted policy. No nuclear 
power should undermine its own 
deterrent policy by playing down 
the potency of its weapons. 

Megaton Warfare. Up to now, 
almost all U.S. thinking about nu¬ 
clear deterrence has focused on the 
Soviet Union. So that the men in the 
Kremlin shall have no doubt about 
the consequences of nuclear war, 
Secretary of Defence Robert Mc¬ 
Namara lias widely publicized the 
extent of U.S. power. But he has not 
made public any estimates of what 
a nuclear strike at China would 
accomplish. 

If war should come in the 1960’s, 
the attack would be made principal¬ 
ly by tlft Strategic Air Command’s 
heavy-bombers and by carrier-based 
jets. In the 1970’s the burden would 
shift to missiles. Suppose Mao 
brings on nuclear war in the next 
three or four years ? 

This is what would happen in a^ 
manned-bomber attack on China. 
We tan make the conservative as¬ 
sumption that the equivalent of 400 
bombs of the 25-megaton dlass could 
be dropped on mainland targets. 
The total: 10,000 megatons—equal 
to 10,000 million tons of T.N.T., 
or more than 13 tons for every man, 
woman and child in China. 


A single 25-megaton bomb is a 
fearful instrument of destruction. It 
is 1,250 times more powerful than 
the bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
The blast wave from one mk h hi imb 
could destroy almost all* Chinese 
housing over an area of 250 square 
miles and kill 80 per cent or the 
population. 

Moreover, when a monstrous 
megaton explosion takes place on 
the earth’s surface or close to it, the 
fireball sucks in immense quan¬ 
tities of pulverized debris to which 
atomic fragments of uranium glue 
themselves. This mass of radio¬ 
active particles is then sucked up¬ 
wards by the draught of the bomb 
cloud. Most of it falls back to earth 
within hours, sometimes as visible 
powdery dust, more often as a faint 
drizzle that eludes the eye. This 
“dirty” fall-out adds a* new dimen¬ 
sion to warfare—and this Mao Tse- 
tung seems not to understand. 

The fall-out from a single 25- 
megaton bomb can coat 15,000 
square miles (nearly half the area 
of Natal) with a residue of lethal 
radioactivity. In some areas the con¬ 
tamination would be so inteq^e that 
one hour’s exposure Would mean 
death. To survive this rain of death, 
Chinese peasants would have to go 
underground. Even if they did, the 
world into which survivors emerged 
would be far from safe. 

Defith on the Good Earth. How 
much of China would be drenched 
by fall-out? China’s borders enclose 
3,657,765 square miles—^about the 
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size of Canada. But the bulk of the 
population is packed into the more 
fertile 13 of China’s 22 provinces. 
Thus 500 million people live on one- 
fifth of China’s land area—the Good 
Earth of China, which has long de¬ 
fied permanent conquest. It is not a 
large area when we consider the fall¬ 
out patterns that would be created 
by 400 super-bombs. 

Analysis of the overlapping zones 
of contamination from a 10,000- 
megaton attack shows that the pre¬ 
vailing westerly winds would spread 
death on a colossal scale, potentially 
killing 350 million Chinese and 
severely injuring 100 million more. 
No nation could survive such 
slaughter. Even if it managed to 
summon the collective will to sur¬ 
vive, the disruption of welfare ser¬ 
vices like public health would make 
it impossible' to maintain the ele¬ 
mentary needs of society. Disease 
would make an unimaginable hell 
of what life remained. 

War is a dirty business and always, 
has been. But nucleaf war has a 
special dirtiness, the full nature of 
which is still hardly perceived. The 
special^ factor is radiostrontium, or 
strontium 90. This i^ an atomic-age 
atom produced when the uranium 
atom is split. It has a half-life of 28 
years, meaning that if war broke out 
this year, half of the strontium 90 
produced by nuclear bombs would 
still be present in 1993, and a quarter 
of the original amount would persist 
in the soil until 2021. Because of its 
chemical similarity to calcium, this 


element wotild be absorbed into 
foodstuffs and would therefore enter 
human bodies and “lay down” to 
produce bone tumours and cancer. , 
The potency of strontium 90 is such 
that it can inflict “agricultural de¬ 
feat” upon any nation in the world 
—including China. 

The conclusion is clear: China 
would be destroyed in a nuclear 
attack^. 

If Chinese leaders truly under¬ 
stand these facts, they will almost 
certainly be deterred from nuclear 
recklessness in ,the present decade. 
We must make sure that they 
acquire this understanding. 

The Chinese Capability. Mean¬ 
while, what is China’s strike capa¬ 
bility likely to be.? Granted that her 
first test explosion at Lop Nor last 
year was the equivalent of tests in 
the West of over 20 years ago, we 
cannot assume that the West is so 
many years ahead of China. 

China does not have to fdilow the 
same arduous trail blazed by us. 
Because of what the West did in the 
1940’s, the Chinese arc more ad¬ 
vanced now—they have had some 
benefits of our research. Also, there 
is considerable native Chinese talent. 

* It will not be cheap or easy, but by 
the early 1970’s China should possess 
impressive nuclear power. 

Optimists who assume that'China 
will have no missile delivery system 
by then would do well to recall that 
the Chinese invented the rocket 
nearly 1,000 years ago. Dr. Martin 
Summerfield, professor of aerospace 
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propulsion at Princetftn University, 
warned recently: 

“From my contacts with many 
Chinese students, professors and 
engineers over the past 30 years, 
I would say it is a serious under¬ 
estimate to believe that they can¬ 
not plan and execute an efficient 
research, development and pro¬ 
duction programme for practical 
missiles, and it is a serious under¬ 
estimate to believe that they are not 
already close to their objective..” 

When China does possess the 


capacity to challenge the West, 
millions of lives will hang in the 
balance. One fervently hopes that 
such an apocalyptic confrontation 
can be avoided. In a sense, nuclear 
power is an idiot’s weapon—if it has 
to be ijsed, then it has failed in its 
purpose. But until some alternative 
international security arrangement 
is devised, we must make certain 
that our nuclear arsenal is adequate 
to keep the peace that Winston 
Churchill defined as peace main¬ 
tained through “mutual terror.” 
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Cartoon Qiiips 

Woman goi.frr to husband : “Now if there’s anything I do wrong, or 
you see something you can correct for me—just keep your big mouth 
shut!” • , 

Triumphant father to mother watching teenage son mow lawn ; “I 
told him I lost the car keys m the grass.” 

Bank manaclr to customer: “An<l one of life’s disappointments, sir, is 
discovering that the man who writes the bank’s advertising is not the one 
who makes the loans.” 

Doctor to obese patient; “Tve done all I can to get your weight down, 
Mr. Murphy—I suggest that you just learn to be jolly^” • 

Wife greeting husband at front door: ‘Tlallp, dear —where s for 
dinner?” 

a|c i|c * 

* 

What a Relief! 

In a home cookery book, published in^Canada in *877; “To restore 
from stroke of lightning, shower with cold water for two hours. If patient 
does not show signs of life, put salt in water and continue to shower for 
an hour longer.” • —m. w. 
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The history of 
women s dress: a running 
battle between pryidery 
and exposure 

By James Laver 

t 

r 

’ oplessness— that is, the ex¬ 
posure of the breasts in public 
—has recently made several attempts 
to become accepted. But in every 
case (except perhaps in a variety of 
night clubs, where topless wait¬ 
resses have gained a degree of pub¬ 
licity) it has been cracked down 
on by the police. 


Yet toplessness has been con¬ 
sidered fashionable several times in 
history, notably at the Court of 
King Charles II and, in France, 
during the Directoire period. These 
two epochs are therefore labelled in 
history books as immoral. Yet why 
should one part of the female body 
be more “immoral” than any other.** 
Fashion is essentially a gam6 of 
hide-and-seek. It requires two Jjlay- 
ers, prudery and style, and the game 
has been going on for a long time. 
Psychologists, who have been slow 
in grappling with this problem, have 
come forward with an explanation. 


Condented from This Week Mesgaaine 
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They call it “the theory of the shift¬ 
ing erogen£>us zone.” 

The theory amounts to this: 
Woman as a whole is a desirable ob¬ 
ject, but man cannot take all of her 
in at once. He is therefore compelled 
to concentrate nipon one particular 
bit of the female body. It is the 
object of fashion to draw attention 
to one bit at a time, to emphasize it 
in every possible way—by exposing 
it, or drawing the clothes tightly 
around it, or exaggerating its size. 

Once a particular emphasis has 


familiar; it becomes a bore; or, as 
psychologists say, it “exhausts its 
erotic capital.” Now the emphasis 
changes, the zone shifts. The new 
zone always seems a little indecent 
at first. But that emotional impact 
is the real reason for the change. 

Occasionally there comes a time 
, when the “zone shift” game seems 
to be played out, when women cover 
themselves up completely. We then 
speak of a period of prudery. But it 
is never quite as prudish as it pre¬ 
tends to be, and it never lasts 


been established, mo woman feels 
.well dressed without accepting it. InF 
i860, a woman who 
• ^ 
crinoline felt slight- 
r ly indecent. The 
same was true of the 
^ ' exaggerated posterior 

i of the bustle epoch and 

l\ \ the flat chest of the 
\\\JlJ \ 1920’s. Today a wo- 

man whose skirts are 
too long feels out of place. • 

But, after a short time, this exces¬ 
sive concentration on an area brings 
its own penalty. The portion of 


long. _ 

The shifting- ^ 

zone theory does a I 1 

great deal to ex-^ 
plain the vaga- u yi 

ries of fashion. 

Nowadays we ' V 

take fashion for 11 

granted, and see \ 

nothing strange in / / > 

women chang- 4^ 
ing their styles, even their shape, 
every few years. Yet fashion, in our 
sense, hasn’t always existed. In 
ancient Greece there was nothing 
recognizable as fashion. And from 


the body in question becomes too 

James Laver was born 66 years ago in 
Liverpool. A critic, playwright and poet, he 
is best known as a nistorian of fashion and 
taste, ^specially in clothes: several of his 
books on the subject have become classics. 
For 21 years he was Keeper of the Depart¬ 
ments of Engraving, Illustration and De¬ 
sign, and of Paintings, at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London, receiving the 
C.B.E. for his work there. Mr. Laver is 
married with two children, and now lives 
in Blackheath, London. 


the fall of the Roman Empve to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, 
styles changed hardly at all. 

Then, suddenly, in the luxurious 
courts <sf France and Burgundy, at¬ 
tractive women began to compete 
for the attention of the King or 
Dulje by inventing, or having in¬ 
vented for them, the three most 
potent weapons in fashion’s arm¬ 
oury: tight-lacing, difcolletage and 
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funny hats—or rather headdresses 
with elaborate veils, no longer hid¬ 
ing the hair and face but rising 
triumphantly in horns, crescents 
and steeples. 

Of course, these developments 
were received with disapproval by 
the moralists of the period. Preach¬ 
ers pictured the torments of hell of 
those who in life-had worn “im¬ 
modest” clothing—that is, any 
“fashionable” garment. The later 
Puritans were equally vehement. 
Any clothes that were more (or less) 
than protection against the weather 
were condemned. Did they not pro¬ 
mote the lust of the eye^ Of course 
they did. That was their object. 

So fashion and prudery began 
the fencing match that has lasted to 
this day. 

Most of the fifteenth century was, 
in Western Europe, 
a period of con 
siderable erotic 
emphasis, notable 
for pinched-in 
waists and low- 
cut bodices. By 
contrast, the 
clothes pf women 
in the Early 
Tudor period seer 
Then, a few years later, there was a 
change back: Queen Eliaabeth I 
was extremely decolletee all her life, 
and the fashion persisted into the 
next century. 

In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the Puritan domination 
brought in a more modest style of 
48 
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dress. But with the Restoration of 
Charles II, modesty was, thrown to 
the winds. The Lely portraits at 
Hampton Court show us a scries of 
“Court beauties” who certainly 
wear their clothes in no prudish 
spirit. *■ 

Curiously enough, the eighteenth 
century was prudish about shoul¬ 
ders. The corsage might be cut very 
low, but no respectable woman ever 
appeared in public with the point 
of the shoulder exposed. The peri¬ 
od following the French Revolu¬ 
tion had entirely different notions. 
Clothes were now light and flimsy. 
The legs, which had been hidden 
for so long, became discernible be¬ 
neath the often semi-transparent 
gown. And it was no longer the 
“cleavage” of the bosom that was 
visible but its rounded forms above 
the high, ribbon-encircled waist. 

Fashion worked by suggestion in 
the late nineteenth and early twenti¬ 
eth centuries. Skirts trailed io long 
, that they had to be lifted when a 
woman walked—thus revealing a 
froth of frilly lace petticoats. This 
was a period when the suggestion of 
underclothes was deliberately ex¬ 
ploited. The exploitation can be seen 
in its extreme form in the Toulouse- 
Lautrec can-can dancers. * 

A certain decolletage in evening 
dress was considered fashionable, 
but at other times of day the cor¬ 
sage was extremely proper, a neck¬ 
line up to the ears being deemed 
essential. It is amusing to note that 
when this was abandoned, the 
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so-called V-neck whicfi resulted was 
denounced,from the pulpit as im¬ 
moral and by medical men as likely 
to lead to pneumonia! 

All this, however, was nothing 
/^compared with the horror evoked 
by the postwar •styles of the 1920’s. 
Women were showing their legs! 
That shook contemporary moral¬ 
ists. Even the most “immoral” peri¬ 
ods of the past had been content 
with the glimpse of an ankle. 

Yet the ’20’s were curiously prud¬ 
ish about one thing: the bosom. 
Film censors were particularly 
disturbed about what they called' 
“cleavage.” It was the suggestion of 
duality tl^at mattered. The “bosom” 
of the flapper was one. 

If the cinema had been invented 
a generation or so earlier, censors 
wouldn’t have bothered about cleav¬ 
age. But they would have banned 
immediately any film that drew at¬ 
tention to the female leg, which was 
considel-ed highly stimulating. And 
of course, at the time, it was, for legs 
had been concealed for a long while 
and had thus accumulated consider¬ 
able “erotic capital.” 

By the end of the ’20’s, legs had 
become a bore, however, and thj; 
emphasis shifted again, this time to 
the back. Evening dresses and even 
some daytime ones were open to the 
waist at the back, and they stayed 


like that almost to the outbreak of 
the Second World War. 

During the last few years there 
has been a deliberate return to the 
modes of the ’20’s and a new em¬ 
phasis on legs. But it is possible that 
legs have overshot the mark. If 
skirts rise too far above the knee 
,and tights are worn underneath, 
the effect of exposure 
will be lost; 
then the ero¬ 
tic emphasis 
will have to 
shift to some- 
' thing else. 

What 

“something 
else”? If fa¬ 
shion progresses 
from copying the 1920’s to aping the 
1930’s, attention ipay^be switdi^d 
from legs to back: no dress at all 
down to the waist, and the material 
drawn tightly over the posterior. A 
few years ago, there was a shift to 
• bare midriffs, and recently fash¬ 
ion designers have attracted atten¬ 
tion with the “fish-net”.look, which 
is perhaps an attempt at a kind of 
compromise toplessness. • 

As a historian, however, I am 
compelled to admit that the whims 
of fashion arc never completely pre¬ 
dictable.* Who knows what it may 
cover—or uncover—next? 



^ ^ -■ ii^ -A. 


j r IS easier to suffer in silence if you are sure someone is watching. 

* —J. M. H. 
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By Harry Levinson 


Here are the elements that go into it—pins yardsticks 
for calculating your efforts to attain or maintain it 


^^IGMUND Freud said that in order 
to have mental health a person 
had to be able to love and to 
work. Well, what goes into being 
able to love and to work.? 

To answer this question we have 
to understand what motivates man, 
particularly his feelings. For man’s , 
behaviour is guided rhore by his 
feelings than by his rational 
thinking. 

Mark’s feelings come'from the in¬ 
teraction of four major forces: 

1. Love and Hate.rOne construc¬ 
tive and the other destructive, a pair 
of drives form the basis for»the feel¬ 
ings of love and hate. When the 
energies of both are combined and 
directed into solving problems^ man 
is using them in his own interest 
and on behalf of others around him 
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—in supporting his family, pursuing 
his career, attacking social problems, 
building a business. The aggressive 
energy is tempered and guided by 
the constructive energy. When, 
however, these energies are diverted 
from ideally useful channel!', a per¬ 
son makes less efficient use of them 
and to that extent is less healthy 
mentally. 

For example, a man may control 
his feelings of aggression yet fume 
^internally with anger or hate. This 
produces tensions which literally 
wear away his body organs'and 
result in physical ailments called 
psychosomatic illnesses. Or A man 
may, instead of directing his anger 
to solving problems, transfer it to 
his wife, children, subordinates, 
shop assistants, waiters and other 
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people who cannot (Sefend them¬ 
selves against him. This is the mech¬ 
anism that lies behind scapegoating 
and exploiting others. Or a man 
may turn his anger on himself, 
in which case we see men who 
are their ow© worst enemies, 
who have painful accidents, or re¬ 
peatedly get themselves into trouble, 
or, in extreme instances, commit 
suicide. 

The same kind of thing can hap¬ 
pen with feelings of love. Some 
people, tragically, can love only 
themselves, and fipd it extremely 
difficult to have affectionate two- 
way relationships with others. Still 
others are so narrowly confined to 
themselve’s that they spend inor¬ 
dinate amounts of time treating 
themselves and talking about their 
iUnesses. These ways of mishandling 
love, of course, drive other people 
away. 

2. Conscience. We are not born 
with a €onscicnce; we acquire it. It 
is made up of values we are taught, 
such as religious values, moral 
precepts and proper behaviour. 

Each of us, too, has an ego ideal, 
which is part of the conscience—a 
vision of ourselves as the people we 
could be if only we could achieve 
those aspirations our parents and 
other respected figures hold out for 
us. 05 r aspirations usually far ex¬ 
ceed our achievements; so we are 
rarely .satisfied with ourselves. 

Finally, each of us has an internal 
magistrate which calls us to account 
if We have violated our values or are 


not working towards achieving our 
ego ideal. This judging induces 
feelings of guilt. Inasmuch as the 
conscience must be strong if we arc 
to conduct ourselves reasonably 
without constant control by some¬ 
body else, we all have a goodly share 
of guiit feelings which make us feel 
unworthy. 

3. The need to master. Every¬ 
one wants to have the feeling that he 
is in charge of him.self and that, as 
limes goes by, he is more and more 
in charge of the forces that affect 
him. If a man feels he cannot do 
anything about these forces, he stops 
trying and becomes apathetic. 

This is what happens to people 
when they are unemployed for long 
periods, or spend their whole lives 
on relief. They become depen¬ 
dent on someone else and, btin^ 
dependent, feel childlike. Their 
con .sciences then make them feel 
even more worthless, and they re¬ 
direct their drives to themselves, 
being at once angry and pre¬ 
occupied wfth themselves. This is 
what we see as apathy; apparently 
these people just do not care. Or 
sometimes they get angry ,at the 
world and strfke back, by commit- 
ing a crime. Ajiy situation in which 
people are discriminated against, 
manipiikted or degraded produces 
the feelings of being a target. It is a 
major social problem that so many 
people feel like this. . 

To be master of himself and the 
forces that affect him, a man must 
continue to grow- psychologically. 

5^ 
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I Ic‘ must liavc the feeling that he is 
becoming wiser as he grows older, 
that he is discovering new and 
interesting things about the world, 
that he has a more adequate perspec¬ 
tive on what goes on in life and that 
he enjoys close, aflectionate rela¬ 
tionships with friends. In a word, 
t(i grow IS to feel ever richer. 

Man has many ways of trying to 
increase his mastery. For some, re¬ 
ligion provides an important ave¬ 
nue; for others, science and reason; 
for still others, expertise in their 
Work or profession; and, for many, 
the acquisition of money. Most peo¬ 
ple evolve some combination of 
these-, means of achieving mastery. 
Yet there are some who are afraid of 
growing up and who for ever re¬ 
main dependent and childlike. 

Environment. The three inter¬ 
nal forces-^love and hate, con¬ 
science, and the need to master— 
interact with the things that go on 
outside the person, in his environ¬ 
ment. A [person may or may not be 
able to master some aspect of his 
environment, depending on how his 
parents and schools teach him to 
cope \yith problems, v/hat skills he 
has opportunities to develop, and 
what freedom he ha? to act on his 
own. 

The most influential elements of 
the environment are other people. 
We may love them, hate them, 
laugh at them, sympathize with 
them. They may love us, become 
angry with us, boost our self¬ 
esteem, deflate our aspirations, 
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attack us, nurse us, amuse us, en¬ 
rage us. Whatever they do, they 
stimulate our own feelings of love 
and hate, increase or decrease our 
feelings of adequacy, and support 0/ 
thwart our wish to master. 

Certain non-human forces have 
some ol the same effects: a depres¬ 
sion, which may cause a man to 
lose his job; an accident, which may 
make it diflicult to pursue his 
career; the loss of a loved one in an 
.iccident or in war; a fortunate break 
on the stock exchange which e.ises 
linancial pressures. 

, Man keeps trying to maintain his 
equilibrium by balancing all of these 
forces all of the time. Let us remem¬ 
ber that it is easier to stand erect on 
ice skates or to remain erect on a 
bicycle when one is moving, acting, 
doing—and that the same is true 
for maintaining psychological equi¬ 
librium. This is what mental health 
really is. When we say that a man is 
mentally healthy, we mean that he 
is doing a good job of maintaining 
an equilibrium among the four 
forces that give rise to his feelings 
about himself and others. 

How DOES one act to maintain men¬ 
tal health? There are as many pre¬ 
scriptions as there are people. Every 
prescription is based on a conception 
of mental health, either Hcit or 
explicit. The conception I like best 
was derived from a study made by 
Dr. Charles Solley and Dr. Kenneth 
Munden at the Menninger Founda¬ 
tion in Kansas. These men asked 
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each of 14 senior mAibers of the 
Foundation’s clinical staff to describe 
eople he considered to be mentally 
ealthy. They then analysed the 41 
descriptions they were given and 
concluded that mentally healthy 
people behave consistently in five 
important ways. 

• They have a wide variety of 
sources of gratification. 

This does not mean that they 
chase phrenetically from one activity 
to another, but that they find pleas¬ 
ure in many different ways and 
from many things. If, for any 
reason, they lose some of their, 
sources of gratification they have 
others to turn to. For example, a 
person w'ho loses a good friend by 
death may grieve, but if he has 
other good friends, he draws psycho¬ 
logical sustenance from them and 
recovers. But if a man loses his only 
good friend, he has little else to fall 
back on and continues to grieve in 
his loitcliness. A person has the 
same problem if his only interest is 
his job, or his immediate family, or 
a single hobby. 

• They are flexible under stress. 

This means simply that they can 

roll with the punches. When faced 
with problems, they can see alterna*- 
tive* solutions. Flexibility under 
stress is closely related to having a 
wide Variety of sources of gratifica¬ 
tion. With more supports to fall 
back on, a person is less threatened 
bv situations that produce fear and 
anxiety. With a wider, fuller range 
of experiences and relationships, he 


can tackle his problems from 
varying perspectives. 

• They recognize and accept 
their limitations and their assets. 

Put another way, they have a 
reasonably accurate picture of them¬ 
selves and they like what they see. 
7 'his does not mean that they are 
complacent about themselves, but 
that they know they cannot be any¬ 
one else, and that is all right with 
them. 

• They treat other people as 
individuals. 

This is a subtle phenomenon and 
an important one. People who are 
preoccupied with themselves pay 
only superficial attention to others. 
They are so wrapped up in them¬ 
selves that they cannot observe the 
subtleties in another person’s feel¬ 
ings, nor can they reaIlylist£jQ.-Mcn- 
tally healthy people care about 
what other people feel. 

• They are active and productive. 

Mentally healthy people use their 

resources on their own behalf and on 
behalf of others. They do what they 
do because they like to do it and 
enjoy using their skills. "They do not 
feel driven • to produce tc^ prove 
themselves. TViey are-fn charge of 
their activities; the activities are not 
in charge of them. When they are 
chosen iot leadership of one sort or 
another, it is because they have the 
skills to lead in a given situation, not 
because they have to exercise power 
over others. Thev seek achievement 
for what they can do, not for what 
they can be; for when a man tries to 
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be something or someone, he is 
never satisfied with himself even if 
he achieves the desired goal. 

One of the best examples of a per¬ 
son in whom the prime character¬ 
istics of mental health were evident 
is Albert Einstein. Though he was 
a shy and gentle man, sometimes 
even remote from others, he had 
close tics to a number of people, to 
his work, his music, the sea and 
other phenomena of nature. 

“He was,’’ says his friend Dr. 
Thomas Lee Bucky, “the only per¬ 
son I knew who had come to terms 
with himself and the world around 
him. He knew what he wanted, and 
he wanted only this: to understand 
within his limits as a human being 
the nature of the universe and the 
logic.M^^/ljiimplicity of its function¬ 
ing. He knew tliere were answers 
beyond his reach. But this did not 


frustrate him’. He was content to go 
as far as he could.’’ 

Einstein turned down the presi¬ 
dency of Israel because he knew he 
did not fit the job. He could teach 
a boy to play with a yo-yo, another 
to sail a boat, and express his com¬ 
passion for others in simple, elo¬ 
quent communications. Medals, 
honours, fame—these meant no¬ 
thing to him. Einstein never tried 
to be; he was content to do, and to 
let whatever he could do speak for 
itself. 

How does one obtain this con- 
. dition called mental health.? As 
a matter of fact, you cannot get 
it. Mental health is had in the work¬ 
ing towards, in the process of 
pursuit. 

Life is short. It is to be lived. He 
who has good mental health lives it 
to the fullest, and he who lives it 
enjoyably has good mental health. 



Many Happy Returns 

Ar.f.\N lost his wallH, with Rs. 880 in it, at a race meeting. Two weeks 
later the wallet was returned in the post. His papers were intact, and the 
Rs. 880 had grown to Rs. 1,120. There was also a thank-you note, explain¬ 
ing that the finder had won Rs. 1,320 with the unexpected stake, and was 

returning it with a Rs. 24ohonus. — ap 

• 

A Lonix)N housewife parked her new car at a meter, and it was stolen. 
A week later she got a letter which read; “Your car is parked at Red¬ 
bridge station. It is locked, and you’ll find the key beneath the petrol cap. 
The car has been carefully run in. At no time did it travel over 50 m.p.n. 
The radio is sensitive to the ticking of the clock. May need attention. 
Brakes pull too much to the right. Need adjusting.” —l. s. 
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I N April 1951, a slim young pro¬ 
fessor of philosophy sat in his 
study running through a sermon 
he was to give as guest preacher the 
following Sunday. When Professor 
John Peters had finished, he idly 
switched on his radio. Coming over 
the air was the voice of General 
^Douglas MacArthur, making his 
farewell address before the U.S. 
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• extraof'dinary 

•programme is dedicated 
to the proposition that 
the needy pi'ejei' a hand up 
rather than a hand out 


Congress. The professor’s sermon 
slipped unnoticed to the floor as Mac¬ 
Arthur described the Asian masses, 
hungry and leaderless, falling 
by the millions to communism. 
Warned MacArthur, “If we will not 
devise some greater and more equit¬ 
able system to help these peoples, 
Armageddon will be at our door.” 

Peters had faced Armageddon. 
He could remember a shattering day 
six years before whei^ C.^. 
Army chaplain m the Philip¬ 
pines, he had held in his 
|yd||[k arms a mortally wound- 

ed farm boy. Power- 
i^ss to save the lad, 
; * he had vowed, “If I 

* V.:' get out of here alive 

I’ll do something, so 
'help me God, ^o keep 
this* thing from happen¬ 
ing agfain!’’ Yet, actually, 
what had he done ? 

His mind aflame after hearing 
MacArthur, Peters worked on a new 
sermon throughout that night and 
the ijext day. When he stepped into 
the pulpit on Sunday, he spoke in a 
voice he scarcely recognized as his 

Condensed ftom Chnstian Herald 
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own. Peters described the Asian 
poor as he had seen them during 
the war: “Mothers bringing their 
emaciated and fever-ridden babies to 
our first-aid stations, begging for 
medicines to check their suffering; 
long lines waiting patiently under 
the blazing sun or in the driving 
rain for the privilege of dipping into 
our dustbins to relieve their con¬ 
stant, gnawing hunger. Those mil¬ 
lions ask, ‘Who will help us?’ and 
far too often the only voice they hear 
and the only hand they see are the 
voice and hand of communism.” 

He closed with a challenge: 
“There are men of means and in¬ 
telligence listening to me this morn¬ 
ing. This is the hour when, under 
God, they need to rise and show 
what they can do for their world!” 

I'iufHcjcmqn’s, effect was electric. 
At the door, a group of laymen 
surrounded him to say, “John, we’re 
ready to practise what you’ve 
preached. Tell us what to do!” 

A New Approach. Peters pro- ■ 
tested that he had no blueprint for 
action; he , was only laying out 
“broad basic issues.” Undeterred, 
the laymen called a'meeting for 
the next day'and, within hours, dis¬ 
patched the professor*to confer with 
mission boards and foreign-aid 
specialists, private and go>ftrnmcn- 
tal, and to bring back “a workable 
plan of action.” 

Before long he resigned from the 
university, named the infant move¬ 
ment World Neighbours and was 
off on a world trip to survey needs. 
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Today, 14' years later, World 
Neighbours touches the lives of 
more than five million people in 
the world’s neediest areas, and has 
put more than 3,000 villages of Asia, 
Africa and South America on the 
road to self-sufficiency. Operating 
on an annual budget of around Rs. 
19 lakhs, World Neighbours com¬ 
mands the time and energy of some 
2,800 workers (mostly unpaid volun¬ 
teers), who supervise more than 90 
major schemes in 18 countrie.s—co¬ 
gent proof of what limited funds, 
carefully invested, can accomplish. 

' Three basic guidelines make 
World Neighbours extraordinary; 

• Material aid must be kept to an 
absolute minimum; World Neigh¬ 
bours will offer “a hand up, not a 
hando///.” Says Peters; “We are 
not called to be our brother’s 
keeper; we are called to be our 
brother’s brother"’ 

• World Neighbours must work 
only at the village level, with the 
“man in the rice paddy”—the man 
who is by-passed in most grandiose 
foreign-aid schemes. 

• Most important, World 
Neighbours must go where the need 
„—and therefore the peril—arc most 
pronounced. And WN will go there 
with no pre-packaged formula to 
impose. Instead, it will find ^some¬ 
one who has already started a sound 
work but is having difficulty sus¬ 
taining it, get into harness with him 
and, as Peters says, “sec how far we 
can pull it together.” ^ 

A logical place to begin was South 
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India, where poverty seemed direst 
and wherci^ in 1952, millions of 
people voted communist. 

At Katpadi, 90 miles west of Mad¬ 
ras, Peters found “someone already 
attempting something”: agricultur¬ 
al missionary F)r. J. J. DeValois. 
He had started a small, struggling 
agricultural institute to train or¬ 
phan Indian boys. The dream he 
held to, though there was little 
chance of ever realizing it, was a 
“total community-development pro¬ 
gramme” for the surrounding im¬ 
poverished, famiiie-stricken vil¬ 
lages. * 

In the next few months the two 
men put together a team of agricul¬ 
tural advisors who knew some¬ 
thing about helping people to help 
themselves. By the end of 1952 they 
had four specialists in agriculture, 
literacy, public health and village in¬ 
dustries, with nine assistants drav/n 
from tf^ near-by area, haid at work 
in a score of villages. 

Their first concern was to increase 
farm yields. New crops were intro¬ 
duced, their values demonstrated. 
Farmers were then encouraged to 
experiment with their own plots. 
Soon villagers were doubling their* 
production. 

Following basic World Neigh¬ 
bours procedure, nothing was given 
away. At Katpadi, villagers 
“bought” improved seed for an 
equal amount of poor, devitalized 
seed; a wizened native cock was 
traded for a pure-bred White Leg¬ 
horn rooster; a wooden plough 


.ILL THE WORLD 

exchanged for a steel one. Later, 
when goods, equipment or tools 
were needed to begin approved 
schemes, funds were advanced by 
World Neighbours and repaid into 
a “revolving loan fund,” run by the 
villagers themselves, on a long-term, 
low-interest basis. 

• Says Dr. Walter Judd, a mem¬ 
ber of WN’s board of trustees: 
“World Neighbours resists the 
temptation to give material away, 
not because it needs what the people 
are able to pay, but because the 
j)e(jj)le need to pay it, as an essen¬ 
tial part of the process of developing 
resourcefulness.” 

Within a few years scores of vil¬ 
lages in South India were trans¬ 
formed. Pre- and post-natal clinics 
were established; a training pro 
gramme set up for rpi.d,»ives, all- 
important where doctors and nurses 
were almost non-existent. Literacy 
clubs—members’ first task after 
learning to read was to teach others 
*—were forrped. Rural youth clubs 
sprang up, with such schemes as the 
increased planting of papaya trees 
and vegetable gardens, the making 
of compost p^ts, even, improving 
drainage facilities and building new 
roads. • 

Value for Money. World Neigh¬ 
bours’ ?arly successes in India 
sparked enthusiastic response from 
Americans. While no “big 
mon»y” came in, thousands began 
making small contributions. Then, 
in September 1952, a group of 50 
American business and religious 
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leaders concerned with promoting 
“private responsibility in the 
achievement of world peace” com¬ 
bined forces with WN. 

Although World Neighbours has 
taken on a national character, its 
home office has remained modest. 
Says WN’s director of administra¬ 
tion, Dr. William Harmon, “We’v-’ 
seen too many organizations like 
ours grow in staff and facilities to 
outsize and inefficient proportions.” 
Of World Neighbours’ total budget, 
about ten per cent is spent on such 
administrative items as salaries, 
travel and maintenance of head¬ 
quarters. 

The big expense in most foreign- 
aid schemes, Peters believes, accrues 
from doing for people instead of 
challenging them to do for them- 
selvesT''^ emzrgent nations,” he 
says, “many officials are drawn 
from privileged classes who tradi¬ 
tionally scorn those below them. 

_ j 

The villager senses that scorn, and 
returns it measure for.measure. But 
give him a chance to prove that he 
can raise himself economically, and 
he is quick to respond.” 

JoyCn Helping Others. As proof, 
World Neighbours can point to 
Bago Bantay in die Philippines. 
Five years ago it was a bitter com¬ 
munity of a thousand’ families 
ousted from their squatter homes in 
Manila in 1953 and dumped on to 
rocky, barren land ten miles from 
the city. There were no roads, no 
lights, no water; and all appeals for 
these amenities* had been ignored. 
5<5 


Bago Bantay quickly became a hot¬ 
bed of anti-government sentiment. 

Invited to Bago Bantay, a WN 
husband-and-wife team named Ro- • 
man and Bclcn Almazan settled in 
to help the villagers rehabilitate 
themselves. Disedse-ridden, Bago 
Bantay’s first need was obviously 
sanitation; gutters were awash with 
sewage and paths piled high with 
refuse. Almazan brought in a 
mould for an inexpensive toilet 
bdwl, got the people to provide 
cement, showed them how to make 
the bowls and'also how to hollow 
bricks for septic tanks and refuse 
pits. From there the self-help club 
took over—and soon there were 
more than 300 families with their 
own toilets and refuse pits. 

Next, an army bulldozer was bor¬ 
rowed to build roads, the people 
paying for the fuel and the opera¬ 
tor’s wage. When .surfaces had been 
levelled, the village made a fiesta 
of lining the new roads with white¬ 
washed stones. Jobs for 150 were ar¬ 
ranged with a near-by coconut fibre 
factory. 

Seeds for vegetable gardens were 
obtained. Back-yard piggery and 
poultry schemes were begun; un¬ 
employed teenagers were soon learn¬ 
ing bamboo crafts and other skills 
from their ciders. A Good,Neigh¬ 
bours club, started by the women 
to teach sewing and handicrafts, 
was soon producing items for sale 
in Manila shops. In a matter of 
three years Bago Bantay was a bus¬ 
tling, thriving community, drawing 
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envious visitors from neighbouring 
districts. 

When ont of these, Bahay Toro 
■ —an impoverished community of 
600 families—asked, “How did you 
do it?” the people of Bago Bantay 
proudly went to^Bahay Toro to de¬ 
monstrate. Within six months, Ba¬ 
hay Toro was well on its own way 
to self-rehabilitation. 

A Vote for the Bullocks. In many 
areas where World Neighbours has 
been active, communists have either 
departed or defected. A prime exam¬ 
ple is a man named Ponnuswamy, 
who was sent by the Communist ^ 
Party into an impoverished valley 
in the Telegu section of South 
India. Charged with stirring up dis¬ 
cord, he won over 14 of the valley’s 
brightest young men to com- 
munism. 

But one day Joseph John, direc¬ 
tor of a World Neighbours-sup- 
ported project in the area, learned 
that PoiJnuswamy’s wife was des¬ 
perately ill. John approached the 
communist. “Without medical 
care,” he said, “your wife will die. 
Let us help you.” 

Hesitantly, Ponnuswamy brought 
his wife to the dispensary, where 
her disease was brought under con-'* 
trol. While she was recovering, Pon¬ 
nuswamy watched landless labou¬ 
rers getting land of their own, liter¬ 
acy classes operating, mothers’ clubs 
learning child care. Seeking out 
John, he said, “I became a commu¬ 
nist because I was concerned about 
the needs of the masses. I was 


taught that only communists care. 
Yet you are doing what we’ve only 
talked about. What makes you do 
these things?” 

Replied John: “We know that a 
better world can come only from 
men who love their neighbours as 
themselves.” 

Abruptly, Ponnuswamy blurted, 
•‘1 would like to be that kind of 
man. Can I join you?” 

Today Ponnuswamy is the val¬ 
ley’s social-education director, teach¬ 
ing literacy, preaching democracy 
based on C'hristian concern, writing 
dramas exposing communism’s 
weaknesses. 

In India at election time the Con¬ 
gress Party’s symbol of two bul¬ 
locks and the Communist Party’s 
symbcjl of a sickle arc a common 

sight. 

When, during a*recent election, 
communist leaders came to Ponnu- 
swamy’s valley to discover why the 
communist vote had fallen to almost 
nothing, they were met with this 
reply: “Koj* years wc were your 
sickle, reaping votes for you, and 
nothing happened. NoW we have 
bullocks and ploughs; wc no longer 
wear the rags‘of the yutcasfc. Do 
you wonder why we vote for the 
bullocks?” 

Hopefyl Hearts. In recent years 
World Neighbours has multiplied 
greatly its schemes in Africa and 
Latin America—largely under the 
direction of its energetic overseas 
director Merlin Bishop. There 
is, for example, palindo on the 
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Caucd River in northern Colombia. 
Here, in one of the world’s dreariest 
backwaters, World Neighbours in 
1962 found Carlos Delgado. 

A small, intense man, Delg.ido 
was dedicated to emancipating his 
people from the grip of feudal land¬ 
lords. With little schooling he had 
nevertheless studied enough medi¬ 
cine, dentistry, law and pt^dagogy" 
to meet the people’s minimum 
needs. Freeing them from econo¬ 
mic serfdom, however, was more 
difficult. Sca.sonal floods regularly 
washed off the topsoil and wiped 
out their crops. Wealthy landowners 
grazed their stock on the only pub¬ 
lic land available to peasants. Pro¬ 
fiteers bought their raw rice for a 
quarter of what it later cost the 
people to buy it back processed. 

■' • ^ idgado was struggling to form 
a c 1 .d< ; i(?i^^o-o|ierative when WN 
came to his aid. A small loan pro¬ 
vided a generator, rice mill and 
other needed equipment. Filled 
with new hope, the villagers accom- ^ 
plished the backbreaking task of 
erecting a waterproof rice barn, 
with storage space for grain and 
equipment; hauled toi?s of earth to 
lift the* edifiqe above‘'the flcxid line, 
made 4,000 concrete^ blocks, felled 
and hand-sawed trees to complete 
the structure. , 

The basic food shortage now 


overcome, income from surplus rice 
is paying off the debt on the new 
equipment. Legal rights to use 
public lands have been obtained, 
new tr.icts of land cleared, and 
members of the co-operative are sav¬ 
ing for a new school. Other poor 
villagers along the Cauca River 
have come to Galindo to marvel 
and g(*nc back to start, with World 
Neighbours help, their own regen¬ 
eration. 

Says Delgado: “For the first 
time in memory, my people’s bellies 
are filled with ^enough food. But, 
^ better yet, for the first tirpe their 
hearts are full of hope! ’’ 

A Thousand Open Doors. World 
Neighbours schemes ha^e proved 
conclusively that implanting the 
self-help incentive is the surest route 
to lifting the vast millions of the 
world’s poor and disinherited. Says 
John Peters: “Once people are 
touched with the magic of pride in 
doing for themselves, theyr are on 
the way to a self-transformation 
that nothing can stop. Across the 
world there are a thousand doors 
standing ajar for those who will 
jf>in hands and hearts in real peoplc- 
to-people effort. The power of ‘just 
‘people’ is limitless. But it’s a power 
that somehow becomes dissipated 
when delegated to bureaucratic 
institutions or to government?.’’ 



cr-l FATHER told his daughter that in his day young girls knew how to 
blush. “Whatever did you say to them?” was her reply. 


—R. S. 
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A Computer 
Looks at Mars 
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The firsts snapshots of Ai«rr looked like this—because only noughts” and 
“ones” could be transmitted to earth from Mariner IV. But IBM computers 
helped to convert them into photographs—inchiding the remarkable 
”close-ups” of craters never before seen by man 

I AST July man saw the first close- with just enough power to speak 
up photographs from Mars, back to cartlf in the.‘simple digit 
-i Above you sec how they ar* language of “poughts” and “ones.” 

rived on earth—in a maze of mil- The camera on board Mariner IV 

lions of numbers. The way scientists took only still photographs. These 
changed these numbers into photo- pictures were scanned and broken 
graphs is a fascinating story. into 64 different shades of grey. 

The problem was this. When Each^ shade became a number, and 
Mariner IV snapped its pictures, it the numbers in sequence were trans- 

was 135 million miles in space— mitted to the tracking stations of 
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America’s National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration and the 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 

The signals were faint when they 
reached earth —only one trillionth of 
^ watt strength. They were ampli¬ 
fied, taped, and fed into IBM com¬ 
puters. Each sequence of six 
“noughts” and “ones” became a 
piece of visual information, which ' 
was then reconverted into one of 64 
shades of grey to make a picture, 
much as the tiny dots make up the 
picture on a television screen. 

But in the long trip from Mars, 
these electronic signals had been 
affected by “space noise”—inter¬ 
ference from interplanetary space 
as well as from earth. How can 
it be eliminated to produce even 
sharper piclxires.!^ 


The IBM domputer can analyse 

0,000 points in a given picture 
frame. By comparing each scan line 
with others, it spots the “space 
noise” and is eliminating it. 

The transmitted signals also car¬ 
ried new clues to ^ars’ environ¬ 
ment, such as the nature of its mag¬ 
netic field, and the density of its 
atmosphere. This data was “un¬ 
scrambled” and made usable by 
IBM computers. 

Mariner’s rendezvous with Mars 
is the longest and most precise feat 
of marksmanship in all space his- 
,tory. Many months of analysis will 
be necessary before scientists can ab¬ 
stract all the information gathered 
by Mariner. But man has' made a 
historic step in the exploration of 
interplanetary space. 



Explanation Points 

A FIVE-YEAR-OLD, reprimanded for interrupting, explained: “But I must 
interrupt to get started.” — d. c. 

1 

An old man had lived in an old house in the same town for 50 years. 
One bay he surprised everybody by moving next door. When they asked 
him why he moved, he replied, “I suppose it’s just the gipsy in me.” 

— L. c. M. 


Columnist Ralph Repprrt says, “I cannot indulge in such sports as 
water-skiing, mountain climbing and water polo because of my pcor 
back—it has a big yellow streak running down it.” 
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A WOMAN paid her psychiatrist Rs. 10,000 then told friends she wasn’t 
going to make any more appointments with him. She explained with a 
sigh, “I’m afraid that if I pay him any more money, it’ll give him a guilt 
complex.” r — M . T . 
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Quarrying for Carrara marble in ihe Apuan mountains of northern Italy 
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Matchless in texture^ limitless in variety, 
the substance of eternity'' is expei'iencing a 
welcome modern renaissance 


By Ernest Hauser 

r I '‘^HE DERRICK gcDtly manipu- 
I latcd the 30-ton block of 
A. stone to the quarry floor, 
where it lay like a fallen animaf, 
whjte with blue veins. Its owner, 
72-year-old Alflo Franzoni, scram- 
bled*on to it, his experienced eyes 
searching for flaws. Then, he put 
his tanned hand on the stone in a 
caressing gesture. “Sound marble,” 
he pronounced. 

We were high in the marble- 
bearingmountains above the ancient 


northern Italian town*of Carrara— 
world capityl of the marble business. 
The product#quarried.thcrt*today is 
still the same tough, sugary stone 
from which Imperial Rome turned 
the columns of its Forum; from 
which Michelangelo carved his 
“Pieta.” 

Signor Franzoni, head of a small 
faiTfily-owned company, is a living 
link in one of many proud Carrara 
dynasties. Three generations of 
Franzonis have hewn into this 
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mountainside, and there is still no 
end to the marble. Gazing up the 
300-foot-high cliff from which the 
great blocks had been cut, he 
pointed to a mark made by the 
cutting tools. 

“My grandfather started at the 
top in 1883, and worked down to 
that line,” he said. “Downwardt 
from there, my father worked the 
quarry. And that point”—he tossed 
a bit of marble up against the cliff 
—“is where I came in.” Two sons 
are with him, and Franzonis may 
be breaking marble here for genera¬ 
tions to come. 

Marble is coming back into popu¬ 
larity. Because of its close association 
with overbearing Victorian decor, 
the modern world for years rele¬ 
gated marble to the scrap-heap in 
favour"(?f ctuicretc, steel and glass. 
Then in the late T95 o’s architects 
noticed that a dreary blank wall 
would come to life when faced with 
marble, that a few marble touches 
would break the monotony of ' 
modern city streets. Since then, the 
durable stone, no more costly than 
certain glass or metal plates, has 
taken ♦its place among modern 
materials. Marble now graces en¬ 
trance halls and stairways, theatres, 
supermarkets, banks and res¬ 
taurants. * 

Marble is very special stuf?. The 
very word, derived from the Greek 
marmairein —“to glitter”—breathes 
grandeur. Beauty, nobility and per¬ 
manence are its chief attributes. 
Ever since, some 5,000 years ago, 
64 


Greek fishermen used the trans¬ 
lucent stone found on their islands 
to carve idols—now precious objects 
in the world’s museums—marble 
has been the substance of eternity. 
What was to last for ever was 
wrought in marble*, for though it 
will slowly wear away under the 
gnawing force of wind and rain, it 
stands the battering of centuries 
better than most materials. 

Symbol of Power. From the 
start, the stigma of “conspicuous 
consumption” has been affixed to 
marble. Quarried in distant moun- 
* tains at risk of life and limb, shipped 
to the market place at a huge cost in 
time and money, marble was for the 
rich and powerful. The “great 
stones, costly stones, and hewed 
stones” (1 Kings, 5; 17) that went 
into Solomon’s Temple may well 
have been imported marble. The 
Roman Emperor Augustus boasted 
that he had found a city l^uilt of 
brick and left it one of marble. After 
the decline and fall, the palaces and 
monuments of Rome were stripped, 
and some of its famous churches, 
such as St. Petcr-in-Chains, were 
built with marble columns snatched 
from pagan ruins. 

As empires flourished and died, 
marble stayed close to the centres of 
power. Istanbul’s St. Sophia, for 
nearly a millennium the largest, 
most sumptuous church in Christen¬ 
dom, is a sample case of the earth’s 
choicest marbles. Pure white marble 
encrusted with precious stones 
forms the glittering envelope of the 
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matchless Taj Mahal. The Cathe¬ 
dral of Milan is marble-turned-to- 
lace. Louis XIV, the Sun King, 
adorned Versailles with the most 
precious marbles he could find. 

Yet, like its distant relative the ' 
diamond, which is no more than 
crystallized carbon, marble is of 
humble origin. Its parent is the 
common limestone, formed in pri¬ 
meval oceans by the remnants of 
myriad tiny shellfish. Later—per¬ 
haps 25 million years ago—when 
mountains heaved and seas receded, 
great heat and pressure transformed 
some of the limestone mass into a* 
crystalline rock; marble. Break it, 
and—without a magnifying glass— 
you will see the crystals. 

Despite its durability, marble is 
relatively soft; granite is twice as 
hard. You can scratch marble with 
an iron nail, but you cannot scratch 
glass with marble. Its tough te.xturc 
makes |he stone so malleable that, 
chiselled by a sculptor’s skill, it will 
assume any shape desired. No other 
raw material, for instance, could 
have produced so perfect an illusion 
as that wet, filmy, wind-blown gar¬ 
ment that clings to the nearly nude 
body of the Winged Victory of« 
Samothrace. 

Among marble’s charm is its 
translycency. Daylight will jjene- 
trate its surface to a depth—depend¬ 
ing on the stone’s compactness—of 
up to two inches. Reflected by the 
deeper crystals, the rays can trans¬ 
form the stone’s whiteness, into a 
close semblance of living flesh. The 


famous statue of Hermes attributed 
to Praxiteles seems to pulsate with 
the warmth and vigour of youth. 

Nature’s Lavish Pigments. In 
fashioning marble. Nature dipped 
her brush into the same rich paints 
that mark her treatment of the but¬ 
terfly. In the prehistoric writhings 
rf)f our planet, all kinds of foreign 
matter became mixed up with the 
original limestone mass; folded in 
with the marble, like chocolate in a 
marble cake, these alien minerals 
and pigments show up as spots and 
veins, bands, clouds and flames. I 
have sampled reds and pinks, 
greens, blues and purples, yellows 
and browns. Solid colours are rare 
—three-tone and even four-tone 
marbles are common. 1 have seen 
marbles that reminded me of 
watered silk, bronae, snakeskin and 
rosewood. 

Of the earth’s several thousand 
types, no two marbles are quite 
alike, nor will two slices cut from 
the same bl/)ck show precisely the 
same pattern. Prices vary enormous¬ 
ly; three-quarter-inch slabs can sell 
at from Rs. 5 to Rs. 33 a square foot. 

Few countries are entireIy«devoid 
of marble lodes. Italy, Greece, 
Spain, Francc,*Turkey and the great 
northern shelves of Africa abound 
with the*precious stone. The princi¬ 
pal marble-quarrying area or India 
is in Rajasthan, but there are also 
important quarries near Jabalpur. 

Men Against Mountains. Marble 
quarrying is a risk-fraught business. 
In an Italian quariy, I looked on as a 
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block of statuary white came off the 
mountain and split down the mid¬ 
dle. The quarry owner’s face turned 
marble-white. A hidden fissure 
had rent the block, and Rs. 24,000 
worth of stone had, in the tufinkling 
of an eye, shrivelled to Rs. 9,000. 

Men labour in remote, inhospit¬ 
able mountains, exposed to snow 
and freezing winds. Climbing steep 
hillsides, strewn with slippery 
rubble, they are apt to fall; serious 
accidents are frequent. For the em¬ 
ployer, there is no security. “It’s not 
like mining ordinary minerals 
where you know what you’ll have ' 
when you refine them,’’ a quarry 
supervisor told me. “In marble, it’s 
the blocf{ that must be sound! Earth 
pockets, fracture lines, or patches of 
bad colour eat away its value. More 
losses are incurred in slicing up your 
block. What’s left over in the end is 
often less than one r/lh of the mass 
you started out with: Hut, marble or 
no marble, the weekly wages must 
be met.” 

The marble business is run by a 
brotherhood of quarry managers, 
merchants or saw-mill owners 
whose^ resppet for the stone verges 
on love. In Italy, today’s most 
marble-conscious coiSntry, some 300 
quarrying companies work the 
Apuan Alps above Carrara, mining 
an annual 600,000 tons of marble. 
(Italy’s total annual output of a mil¬ 
lion tons of crude marble maintains 
an easy lead over all rivals.) 

Carrara talks, eats, dreams and 
merchandises marble. In sprawling, 
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sun-baked yards, it is stacked five or 
SIX blocks high. In humming work¬ 
shops, electric gangsaws slice up 
lumps of stone as if they were so 
many loaves of bread. Carrara’s little’ 
port is alive with freighters, loading 
and unloading blocics and slabs. The 
central clearing house for the 
world’s stone trade, Carrara buys, 
processes and sells every brand of 
marble known to man. “Whatever 
out-of-the-way stone an architect is 
looking for, the chances are he’ll 
find it in Carrara,” one of the largest 
dealers told me! The whole Carrara 
coast, a crowded, zo-mile-long strip, 
tinkles with marble. Tourists in the 
local resort browse in shops where 
souvenirs are wrought in statuary 
marble. 

Sculptors are drawn to these hills. 
Late one afternoon, I met Henry 
Moore, the greatest sculptor of our 
time. He had nosed about the quar¬ 
ries, and he was stirred by.what he 
had seen. “I carved my first small 
block of white Carrara as an art 
student in London,” he said, “and I 
have loved the touch of marble ever 
since. Who knows, I might find the 
ideal block whose shape will lead 
*«me on to something big.” 

I looked at his inspired face, and 
then at the mountains where the 
white patches of the quarries still 
stood out dimly in the fading light. 
I could sense the magic of a stone 
whose empire was of both mind and 
matter, idea and form, imagination 
and reality. Men would go on 
dreaming, I was sure, in marble. 



LAUGHTEE 

THE BEST MEDIOESTE 


One zealous aft student went to a 
gallery and spent a bewildered hour 
looking over abstract and cubist 
works. She was finally attracted to a 
painting consisting of a black dot on 
a field of white and framed in brass. 
“How much for this?” she asked. 

“That’s the light switch,” she was 

told. — Vikki Carr 

A FELLOW phoned his wife from his < 
favourite club to tell her he’d been 
working overtime and would be late 
for dinner. “Don’t give me that old 
rubbish about working late,” came the 
voice from the other end of the phone. 
“Get out of that club immediately. 
This is a recorded announcement.” 

—Robert Sylvester 

Some American nuns felt under¬ 
standable concern over the choice of 
Italian actress Sophia Loren to play 
the leading role in a forthcoming film 
about the life of Mother Cabrini, the 
only American citizen to be canonized 
by the Roman Catholic Church. They 
didn’t mention the awkward ma»^£er of 
her disputed marriage to Carlo Ponti?* 
they didn’t fuss about her earthy film 
roles.’“Mother Cabrini,” the nuns ex- 
plainet^ with admirable tact, “was a 
small, slender woman. Miss Loren is 
bulky.*’ — Th0 Saturday Evening Post 

A MOTORIST was cruising along with 
his wife and mother-in-law in the back 
seat constantly bombarding him with 


directions. Finally, the poor soul could 
take no more. He pulled off the road, 
slammed on the brakes and whirled 
round to face his wife. 

“Look,” he shouted. “Who’s driv¬ 
ing this car, you or your mother?’’ 

—Dan Sempler 

There’s nothing like a little girl to 
greet you after a long hard day at the 
office, reports a father whose seven- 
year-old met him at the door with a 
hug, a kiss and the comforting words, 
“Guess who was sick at school today. 
Daddy ? ’’ —Roger Allen 

In the capital of a shaky European 
country, they tell this story. One man 
asks, “What’s the difference between a 
bikini and our government?” 

The answer : “No difference. Every- 
,body wonders what’s keeping it up, 
and everybody’s hoping it will fall.” 

—Leonard Lyons 

During the.First World War, Will 
Rogers was delayering his moiTologue 
in the Ziegfeld Follies one evening 
when a hatchef-faced woman in the 
ninth row called out, “Why aren’t 
you in th^army?” 

Rogers gave everybody in the 
audience time to turn round and 
look at his heckler, then drawled, 
“For the same reason, madam, 
that you aren’t in the Follies : physical 
disabilities.” , -^Bennett Cerf 
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In his home-made^ 
jet-p'opelled Green Monster, 
Art Arfons set a new 
land-speed record 


By John Reddy 


Cf>ndensed from Discovery 


R olling up to the starting line 
at Utah’s Bonneville salt 
L. flats on October 5, 1964 was 
a racing car that looked like some¬ 
thing designed by Emett. It had, 
“Green Monster” emblazoned on its 
side, and it was so ugly that spec¬ 
tators called it “the garbage truck.” 
Over the cavernous jet intake on its 
nose was a stubby wing that looked 
like a coffee table. Bulging from its 
side was a cockpit in which the 
driver steered the car lying almost 
supine. But the Green Monster soon 
demonstrated that it was no truck. 
Howling like a banshee, it 


streaked through the mcasuicd mile 
at 396-34 m.p.h. Then it turned 
round and sped back through the 
mile once more, this time at 479-62 
m.p.h. U.S. Auto Club officials 
checked their electronic timers 
which averaged the two runs with 
'corrections for wind and other con¬ 
ditions. Art Arfons, the Green 
Monster’s builder and driver, had 
set a new world’s land-speed record 
of 434*02 miles an hour! 

Easygoing Mechanic. A lean, 
easygoing six-footer, Arfons, 40, is 
something of a freak in the dan¬ 
gerous, fiercely competitive world 
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of speed. For decadis land-speed 
records had been held by British 
drivers, backed by multimillion- 
pound subsidies from industry. Ar- 
fons built his car out of bits and 
pieces in a ramshackle garage in 
Akron, Ohio: h had a 1951 Dodge 
truck axle, a 1955 Packard steering 
system and an instrument panel 
from an old aeroplane. 

The speed king was born in 
Akron, where his father had a feed 
mill powered by a car engine. As a 
youngster Art learned how to keep 
the engine running. Later on at 
secondary school he took special 


parts from used-car junk yards and 
set to work in a little corrugated- 
iron garage Art built near his house. 

Before long the place looked like 
a junk yard. Weeds grew amid the 
car parts scattered round it. Soon 
Art and Walt and a friend named 
Ed Snyder were building one drag¬ 
ster after another, always seeking 
•more speed. Because Art painted 
them with war-surplus green paint 
they became known as “green mon¬ 
sters.” They were not pretty, but he 
began winning races with them. In 
1955, just one year after he built his 
first dragster, he won the World 



evening classes in welding and air¬ 
craft mechanics. But he displayed 
no interest in racing until after the 
Second World War, when the fam¬ 
ily feed business began slackening 
off. Art, by then married, looked 
round for some way to make a little 
extra money. 

W«eds in the Parts. One day in 

1954 he attended a drag race—a con¬ 
test irf which pairs of stock cars or 
specially built racers zoom over a 
straight quarter-mile course from a 
standing start. It looked like fun, 
and he decided to build a dragster. 
He and his brother Walt scrounged 


Drag Racing Championships at 
, Lawrenceville, Illinois. 

In 1959 Art decided to go into 
racing full time. He and Ed Snyder 
built a dragster powered with an 
Allison aeroplane engine and in 
i960 took it to*Bonncviile. A typical 
Arfons hom^-made product, the 
machine looked like a turtle, with 
Art seated in a protruding nose 
cockpit in front of the engine, an 
exhaust like a stove-pipe jutting up 
behind his head. The contraption 
avera'ged 270 m.p.h. over the salt 
flats—impressive for a dragster, but 
far shy of the land-speed record of 
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394 m.p.h. held by John Cobb. In 
1961 Art got the same car up to 
313-78 m.p.h.—still far short of the 
record. 

Friendly Tinkerer. All the rest 
of that year Art raced at week-ends 
to win grocery money, and during 
the week he and Ed worked in his 
crowded garage. They"picked up a 
jet engine, a surplus J-47, and Art' 
splurged 5,000 dollars getting a de¬ 
signer to make a special stream¬ 
lined body. In 1962 the new 
machine, literally no more than a jet 
engine on wheels, made a run of 
342 m.p.h.—fastest yet for Arfons, 
but still no record. 

Experts and other drivers at 
Bonneville considered Art an ami¬ 
able eccentric, more a friendly 
back-yard tinkerer than a threat to 
the world speed record. But he 
didn’t see anything funny about his 
bargain-basement methods and un¬ 
usual cars; to him they were 
beautiful. 

“That Technical Stuff.” Un¬ 
daunted by three years of fruitless 
effort. Art and Snyder returned to 
Akron to build yet another car. 
They bought a J-79 jet.engine—the 
finest type, 17.000 horse-power—that 
had mistakenly been declared sur¬ 
plus because it was damaged. It had 
originally cost more than a, quarter 
of a million dollars. Art got it for 
5,000 dollars, then set about repair¬ 
ing the 60 damaged turbine blades, 
patiendy filing them down and re¬ 
balancing them. To test the jet they 
lashed it up between two trees 
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behind the garage. The blast broke 
windows half a mile away. “It even 
dried up the marsh at die back of 
the garage,” Art recalls. “The 
police came running every time we 
tested her.” 

This time he couldn’t afford a 
fancy custom-built body. For 35 dol¬ 
lars he and Snyder made a gadget 
that duplicated the work of a 10,000- 
dollar metal-shaping machine, and 
built their own body for next to 
nothing. To expel the braking 
chutes which halt the car after its 
high-speed runs he rigged up a 
12-bore shotgun bought for three 
dollars in an Akron pavfrnshop. 
Such releasing devices normally cost 
1,000 dollars each. 

The finished car weighed three 
and a half tons and was 21 feet long 
—very small for a high-speed car. 
“We had to make it short,” Arfons 
explains, “so it would fit in the 
bus we had to haul it in.” The bus 
dimensions also meant h&, could 
allow only three-quarters of an inch 
clearance for each foot of length in 
his car, under the Green Monster. 
“An engineer told me you have to 
have one-inch ground clearance per 
foot, otherwise you can’t move the 
^ir underneath. I don’t understand 
that technical stuff, so I ignored 
him.” (Actually, what he did was 
to work out a way to suck the air 
under the car up into the engine.) 

A car has a tendency to become 
airborne at great speed. Several 
drivers had been killed at Bonne¬ 
ville when their cars took off and 
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crashed, so Art worked out an aero¬ 
plane tail 4:0 give the car stability, 
and also a stub of a wing to hold the 
front wheels down. 

He and Snyder worked nearly a 
year to build this latest Monster. 
The total costVas 20,000 dollars— 
an insignificant sum for big-time 
racing. Firestone agreed to furnish , 
wheels and tyres and sent a team 
of crack engineers- “They asked me 
for a blueorint,” Art says with a 
grin. “I didn’t have any. I'just 
handed them a hub.” The engineers 
built him special tyres, trcadless and 
inflated with nitrogen, made t(> 
withstand speeds up to 600 m.p.h. 

Fastest Man . . . for a Day. In 
that first trial in October 1964, Ar- 
fons drove the Green Monster to a 
record 434-02 m .p.h. This stood just 
long enough for him to get back 
home to Akron. Then Craig Breed- 
lovej a Californian fireman and 
hot-rod racer, drove his eight-ton, 
three-wheeler “Spirit of America” 
through the measured mile at an • 
incredible pace. On the return 
run, his steering system failed at 
539 m.p.h. and he veered off 
course, splintered a telephone pole 
ploughed through a 12-foot dikft, 
bounded into the air and plunged 
into a 20-foot-deep lake. Although 
the “^Spirit” was demolished, Breed¬ 
love was able to swim to safety. He 
had set up a fantastic new record 
of 526 m.p.h. 

Art was tinkering with the Green 
Monster in Akron when he got the 
news. “O.K.,” he said quietly, 


“we’ll go out there and get the 
record back.” 

On October 26, the night before 
his next record try. Art was jittery. 
He thought of his wife June, who 
had urged him to give up his endless 
quest for the record, and of his two 
sons. He thought of the men who 
had lost their lives on the salt flats. 
He became almost physically ill and 
slept very little. 

He' was still nervous the next 
morning. The flats, ordinarily silky- 
smooth, had been chewed up by 
Breedlove’s wild run, so Art’s test 
runs had been bumpy and disap¬ 
pointingly slow. His usually ruddy 
face, burned by the wind and sun 
of the salt flats, seemed white as his 
crew closed the canopy over his 
head. 

One Long Blue. But the nervous¬ 
ness drained away as .soon as he 
felt the wheel, in his hand and 
heard the unearthly scream of the 
jet engine. 

The shimmering white flats 
stretched away for ten miles in 
front of him—two miles for accel¬ 
eration, one for speed, seven for 
deceleration.^ Lying back* in his 
cramped cockpit, Arfons experi¬ 
enced a feeling of elation as the 
Monster gained momentum. 

Whcti his car roared into the 
measured mile, it was travelling like 
a projectile. Art tried to focus his 
vision about 800 feet ahead. The 
whistling of the wind grew so loud 
that it drowned the roar of the hot 
jet engine only inch away from 
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his right ear. The bleak hills on 
cither side flashed by in a long blur 
and the flats seemed as rough as 
cobblestones. It took just under 
seven seconds to flash through the 
mile, and five miles to bring the 
Monster to a stop. He had negoti¬ 
ated the first lap at 515-98 m.p.h. 

“You’ll have to do better than 55Q 
on the return run to break [Breed¬ 
love’s record,” Snyder told him. 

Trigger the Chutes. Now the 
Monster was roaring into the meas¬ 
ured mile on the return lap. Art’s 
eyes flickered to the air-speed indi¬ 
cator. It registered 500 . . . 525 . . . 
540. The three-and-a-half ton ma¬ 
chine began to buck and bounce 
sideways. If he cut in his after¬ 
burner, it would give the car an 
additional burst of speed, but it 
might also throw .it out of control. 
Art cut it in. The Monster bolted 
forward. 

Smoke from the afterburner 
blackened the white spume of salt 
rising beyond the streaking car. The * 
indicator kept climbing . . . 550 . . . 
560 . . . 575. The Firestone people 
had warned Art not to go over 600 
m.p.h. i the tyres wer^. Built to stand 
only that muth. But he was making 
an all-out effort. He kept tramping 
on the accelerator. The Monster was 
going faster than 600 m.pJ.h. as it 
flashed across the finishing line of 
the measured mile. 

Suddenly his right rear tyr^ ex¬ 
ploded ! The careering car swerved 
but kept going. Smoke poured into 
the cockpit. Piects of the batteries 
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flew off. With only seven miles of 
flat left—travelling at nine miles a 
minute—Art cut his power and 
pushed the button to trigger his 
first parachute. It popped out and 
was torn away. Still travelling at 400 
m.p.h., he triggered the emergency 
chute. It tore to shreds, but slowed 
down the rampaging racer. He 
stepped on his brakes and they 
burnt out. Still the distance mar¬ 
kers flashed by like boards in a 
picket fence. Finally, almost at the 
end of the tcn-milc course. Art 
wrestled the Monster to a stop. His 
‘ speed for the second run was 559-179 
m.p.h., and, with corrections for 
wind and weather, this gave him an 
average of 5^h-7. 

I le was again the fastest man on 
wheels. 

High Flyer. Art IS proud to have 
captured the land-speed record for 
the United States. Fiis objective 
now is to hang on to the record by 
pushing it ahead again. “The Mon¬ 
ster can do 650 m.p.h. if they can 
build tyres that will take it,” he 
says. “All I have to do is push that 
pedal down a little more.” 

The biggest kick Arfons got was 
tin flying home. The captain of the 
arliner made the customary an¬ 
nouncement over the loudspeaker— 
giving altitude and speed, goting 
that the plane was cruising at 550 
m.p.h. 

Then he sent the stewardess back 
to Arfons to say, “We know you’re 
used to travelling faster. Please 
be patient with us! ” 




IN VIETNAM: 

The Village 
that Lost 
Its Soul 

By Malcolm Browne 


Though the Viet Cong's ambushes 
and massive attacks get the 
headlines in the news from Vietnam, 
it is their silent subversion of the 
countryside that keeps the war endlessly going. Here Associated 
Press correspondent Malcolm Browne, who won a Pulitzer Prize for his 
reporting from Vietnam last year, shows, step by step, how today's communist 
guerrilla warfare achieves its insidious end^. Says Browne: do not mention 
‘fu name of the hamlet for the reason that I have drawn details from several 
villages as a kind of composite. But I want to assure the reader that none of 
this is fiction. And the protagonist of the story, Thuan, was veiy real." 


I T wXs dusk when ten strangers 
arrived in the hamlet of A. The 
day’s ploughing was over, and 
the water buffalo were tethered in 
their open sheds next to the huts. 
Rice was steaming in big aluminium 
pots over charcoal fires, and the^ 
smell of ntioc mam, a fermented fish 
sauctf, was heavy in the air. The war 
had not touched the 
these years. 

The strangers carried guns, but 
they were smiling as they walked 
into the cluster of huts. Their leader 
saluted an old bearded resident. 


village in all 


“Chau bac. Manh gioi? (Hallo, 
• Uncle. Are ^ou well?)” 

The old man responded with 
equal politeness, but looked the 
strange group over closely. The 
leader, who vailed himself 'J’huan, 
was an intelligent-looking man of 
about 30. He jvas wearing a wide- 
brimmed bush hat, and black shirt 
tucked into khaki trousers, and san¬ 
dals made from pieces of car tyre. 
The only one in the group without 
a guq was a girl of about 25 who was 
carrying a guitar. Her face was seri¬ 
ous, her eyes were warm, friendly. 


Condensed from "The New Face of War," © 196S by Malcolm W. Browne, 
published by Cassell, London 
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Thuan addressed the old man. 
“My people have not had anything 
to eat for two days. I wonder, Uncle, 
if we could impose on your hamlet 
for a litde rice.” A dozen villagers 
had gathered around the group. 

“Certainly,” the old man said. 
“You shall eat your fill.” (A stran¬ 
ger is never turned away by a Viet¬ 
namese farmer.) 

“It is very kind of you,” said 
Thuan. “Earlier today we passed 
through a hamlet where we hoped 
to get something to eat, but it was 
impossible. The same old story: the 
Americans had dropped poison over c 
everything. No one can eat the rice 
there without a terrible death.” 

Sweet, Sad Songs. The group 
was fed, and after dinner Thuan 
suggested that they repay their hosts 
with some entertainment. When all 
had gathered in one of the larger 
huts, the girl played her guitar and 
sang. She had a soft, sweet voice, 
and her songs were the sad, old- 
fashioned songs of lonely fishermen 
in their sampans.' The eyes of some 
of the older villagers turned moist 
with nostalgia, and quite a few more 
people gathered outside to listen. 
Then the travellers snouldered their 
rifles and disappeared into the night. 

A few days later they came back, 
this time during the midday siesta. 
“We came to repay our debt to 
you,” said Thuan. “We noticed that 
some of your houses need repairs. 
Also, some of your children look 
ill. Miss Nga, the girl who played 
her guitar for you, is a nurse, and 
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she has brought some medicine.” 

This time the girl parried a kit 
bag over her shoulder instead of a 
guitar, and was wearing a Red 
Cross armband. ' 

“All of us must be able to do 
many things to help the people effec¬ 
tively,” Thuan explained. “We 
have had to learn these things in 
the National Liberation Front.” 

The NLF agitation and propa¬ 
ganda (agitprop) squad came back 
to the village again and again. It 
began holding “group meetings.” 
“We shed our blood to destroy the 
French devils at Dien Bien Phu in 
1954,” Thuan said to the men of the 
town. “Then a new aggressor came, 
with bombs and germs and poison. 
Soon the Liberation Front will de¬ 
stroy the new aggressor, too! Da 
Dao My! (Down with America!)” 

The girl, Nga, gathered around 
her most of the women in the vil¬ 
lage. To them she said: “My sister, 
who was only 16, died because of 
the Americans. They raped her 82 
times, and then cut off her breasts 
and hung them from a tree. The 
Liberation Front is the only hope for 
Vietnamese women. Da Dao My!" 

Then, late one afternoon, Thuan 
and his group arrived at the village 
with disturbing news. “To-day the 
Americans and their puppet troops 
tried to destroy a hamlet 20 kilo¬ 
metres from here. I’m afraid they 
may strike here, too. If you could 
help us a little-” 

“What is it you need.^” some¬ 
one asked Thuan. 
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“We need foot trap? to halt the 
enemy’s advance. You take ordinary 
nails and sh'arpen them. Then you 
sink four or five, with the point up¬ 
wards, in a block of concrete or piece 
of wood. Even a child can make 
them. Would some of you and your 
children help us defend our home¬ 
land?” 

Bv the end of a week most of the 
✓ 

hamlet was involved in making 
nail boards. T’he sharpened nails, 
which could easily penetrate the 
sole of an army boot, were treated 
with tetanus-infected bufTalo urine. 

The next time the team came 
back, Thuan called the villagers to¬ 
gether. “I have something impor¬ 
tant to tell you,” he said. “The 
aggressors have heard that we are 
making nail boards, and now we 
must prepare to save ourselves, 
i’hcy will try to round up all your 
voLing men for conscription into 
their puppet army.” 

“We •Must Fight Together.’* 
And so it began. Each day, Thuan 
held drills for the young men, who 
would scatter into the fields and 
jungle. Some hid in rice paddies, 
and Thuan showed them how they 
could breathe under water through 
a straw without being seen. Oth||rs* 
hid in the tunnels that were begin¬ 
ning to honeycomb the hamlet. 

The* agitprop team worked as 
hard as anyone else on the tunnels 
and other fortifications. Mud em¬ 
bankments with gun ports began to 
go up, so skilfully camouflaged that 
they looked like normal paddy 


dikes. Sharpened bamboo stakes 
bristled from these embankments, 
and nail boards were planted in the 
water fields around them. The visi¬ 
tors also helped to keep the farms 
going. “We work together, eat to¬ 
gether and live together. Some¬ 
times we must fight together,” 
IT nan told the villagers. 

* Then one morning Thuan and 
his team came to the village drag¬ 
ging a prisoner, a young South Viet¬ 
namese army officer. Three of 
Thuan’s men lashed him to the flag¬ 
pole. “Comrades, come here,” 

, Thuan shouted. “1 want to show 
you an enemy of the people.” The 
villagers gathered round curiously. 
“This man,” Thuan said, “is Lieu¬ 
tenant Nguyen Dinh Thao, the U.S. 
lackeys’ district chief. We caught 
him last night while he and his men 
were raiding a ha’mlet not far from 
here. They were arresting all the 
young men to pfut in the puppet 
army and stealing rice from the 
,people. He must pay his penalty.” 

One of Thuan’s men unsheathed 
a dagger, stepped in front of the 
struggling officer and 'spat in his 
face. Then, with a series of swift 
strokes, he plflnged the knife into 
the man’s bell^ five times. 

The days passed at A., and life 
underwit more changes. Soon, 
Thuan made his next bid—his 
boldest so far. “It is not enough to 
be able to hide from the aggressor,” 
he told the villagers. “When we 
can, we must hurt him. It is our 
duty to defend our fatherland by 
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force.” He turned to Due, a young 
villager. “I want you to gather the 
village defence squad for an impor¬ 
tant secret meeting tonight. It is 
time for us to prove ourselves.” 

Due grinned and saluted, proud 
of his status. 

At eight o’clock that night, Due 
and nine other frightened but ex¬ 
cited village militia boys arrived aV 
the hut that Thuan had designated. 
Inside, a single candle flickered. 
Thuan and two other men dressed 
like him, both strangers, stood be¬ 
side a large table on which an 
enormous tray filled with mud had , 
been placed. Miniature buildings, 
walls and watchtowers had been 
built of mud in the tray; rows of 
bamboo toothpicks marked fences 
and barricades. The whole creation 
was an exact mtxlel of a South Viet¬ 
namese government outpost, com¬ 
plete with miniature flag. 

The Plan. Thiian greeted them. 
“Ah, my friends, two of our com¬ 
rades from the People’s A.'^my have, 
joined me tonight to help explain 
some business we have in hand. But 
why do you look so serious ? This is 
a joyful occasion. If you act like the 
revolutionaiy soldieA you now are, 
your mission will ^be completely 
successful. And you will have good 
weapons as your reward, o 

“There is one thing you must 
remember, though. From now on, 
everything you do must be in 
secret. If you betray your cornrades 
through cowardice or malice or by 
accident, the Liberation Front will 
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deal with ybu as traitors. The dis¬ 
trict chief we brought to your ham¬ 
let was a traitor to the people. Do 
not forget what you saw.” 

Thuan turned the meeting ovei' 
to one of the strangers, who spoke 
in a hard, nasal r-voice about the 
model on the tabic. He described the 
outpost in minute detail. 

“Our plan is simple,” he said. 
“But it depends on strict discipline, 
silence and camouflage. We shall 
take two sampans, approaching the 
hamlet from opposite directions. 
The sampans will stop 200 metres 
from the post, and we shall crawl 
the rest of the way. Three of you 
will have wire cutters, with which 
you will make corridors through 
the barbed wire at three different 
points. Three others will carry ex¬ 
plosive charges through the fence 
and place them against the towers. 

“At exactly 2 a.m., the fuses will 
be lit. When the charges go off, you 
will wait while three of us from 
the People’s Army clean out the 
running dogs with machine guns. 
When we give the signal, you will 
all go over the wall into the post and 
finish off with your daggers any¬ 
one who is left. Carry off everything 
that is valuable. Besides their 
weapons, they have a radio we want. 
We also want their documents, 
money and food.” ' 

The lecturer paused and looked 
round. “From this moment on, you 
are under the discipline of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Armed Forces,” he said. 

The group left the hut and 
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marched along a darif trail to a 
clearing where a full-scale dummy 
post had been marked out on the 
ground. Stakes and lengths of string 
marked the outline of the towers, 
moats and walls. A canal ran near 
by, and all niglv long Thuan, the 
two strangers and the ten recruits 
practised the planned assault on 
the dummy post. After each re¬ 
hearsal one of the strangers would 
make a critique of the exercise. 
Finally, the instructors were satis¬ 
fied, and the recruits marched home 
to bed. They were under orders to 
sleep all day, since the real attack 
was planned for the next night. 

Two mornings later, as a glaring 
red sun was just slanting up over 
the fiat horiz.on, the ten recruits 
straggled back into A, Their black 
clothing was torn to rags, but each 
one was grinning broadly and carry¬ 
ing a brand-new weapon. The 
enemy post had been wiped out 
without* a single Liberation Front 
casualty. Mothers and sisters rushed 
to embrace their returning soldier 
boys. Each had a story to tell, and 
each was strutting like a peacock 
with his new weapon. All were 
ready for a new operation. 

But now, of course, the village*' 
would have to prepare for reprisals 
from government forces. Thuan 
and his team stepped up the lectures 
and meetings and a work schedule 
was mapped out for every resident 
of the hamlet. Big clay pots were 
buried up to their lids for use as air¬ 
raid shelters. Secret hiding places 


were dug under most of the hamlet. 
One large hiding place could be en¬ 
tered only by diving into the canal 
and swimming through an under¬ 
water tunnel in the bank. 7 Te 
roomy hiding place had air vents 
skilfully concealed by bushes. 

The Combat Hamlet. Thuan 
[icrsonally supervised the building 
a large underground chamber 
with a bell-shaped roof pierced by 
three apertures above ground, each 
facing in a different direction. 
Thuan was very fussy about the ex¬ 
act shaping of the interior of this 
^ chamber; the shape of the walls 
would amplify sounds coming 
through the apertures in such a way 
that a sentry inside could hear an 
approaching helicopter as far as 15 
miles away and tell exactly the 
direction from which it was coming. 

So, little bv littTe, A. became a 
Viet Cong “combat hamlet.” There 
were villagers who didn't like the 
idea; older people, especially, were 
^afraid that all these preparations 
would expose the hamlet to war. But 
it was too late to object. Thuan’s 
group was in control. Every man, 
woman and, child was somehow 
committed to <he new^way fif life. 

Everyone was now organized into 
cells. Inhere were self-defence cells 
for the gien, first-aid cells for the 
women, flag-making cells for the 
children, building cells, agricultural 
cells and, above all, political-study 
cells'. Nearly every cell included one 
member from Thuan’s group, who 
kept an eye on activities. 
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In all this time, a period of a 
year or so, the National Liberation 
Front was unhindered in its work at 
A. The self-defence cell, initially 
only ten recruits, grew to more than 
50 men under arms, all of whom 
participated in occasional forays on 
government posts. 

The Guerrillas. Due and a few 
others eventually left the hamlet. 
They had been spotted by NLF 
talent scouts as tough, reliable sol¬ 
diers, and had been asked to join 
the regional liberation guerrillas 
who ranged throughout the prov¬ 
ince, assigned more important mis¬ 
sions than knocking out isolated 
enemy posts. They specialized in big 


ambushes, ‘often taking on even 
enemy armoured columns. 

In the village, sevefal transistor 
radios were kept tuned to “Libera¬ 
tion Radio,” the secret Viet Cong 
transmitter in Tay Ninh Province. 
News reports eaclj day gave glow¬ 
ing accounts of victories by the 
Front against Saigon forces and the 
Americans. Reports also told of 
ghasdy atrocities being committed 
by the Americans: disembowelling 
women, violating children, eating 
the livers of peasants, spreading 
poison over crops. There was news, 
too, of NLF support from the out¬ 
side world. The English aristocrat, 
Lord Bertrand Russell, had come 


Among Western experts on guerrilla warfare, perhaps none possesses 
more impressive credentials than Sir Robert Thompson, until recently 
head of the British Advisory Mission to South Vietnam. For most of his 
adult life, Thompson has been either a guerrilla or a guerrilla fighter. 
During the Second World War, he operated behind Japanese lines in 
Burma. Later, he commanded the first official British anti-guerrilla unit 
in Malaya, and helped devise the “strategic hamlet” operation thAt was 
largely responsible for suppression, of the communist uprising there. In 
1961, at the request of the late President Ngo Dinh Diem, Sir Robert went 
to South Vietnam as an “ideas man” on counter insurgency tactics and 
stayed on in that capacity for nearly four years. Recently Sir Robert dis¬ 
cussed the Vietnamese war with Neu'swe€i(s Frank Melville. Extracts 
froM their conversation: 

Q. Yoil have said that the war in Jk^ietnam could be lost within a year. 
How so? « 

A. The Viet Cong have over the last two years established, for the limi¬ 
ted purposes required by*insurgents, control over the great majority of the 
country’s villages and hamlets. At the same time they have erooed the 
government and produced an unstable situation in Saigon. Unless the 
momentum of their advance is halted at this stage, there is grave risk that 
either the morale of the South Vietnamese forces or the whole of the South 
Vietnamese Government will collapse under the strain. 
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out against the imperiafists in Viet¬ 
nam. Even. American university 
students in New York were demon¬ 
strating in favour of the Vietnamese 
National Liberation Front. 

So, all in all, it looked from A. as 
if things were pi^tty well buttoned 
up for the National Liberation 
Front. In any case, A. was now pre¬ 
pared to fight the imperialists and 
their lackeys to the death. Thuan’s 
mission had succeeded. 

The end of the story was predict¬ 
able. One afternoon South Vietnam¬ 
ese forces attacked and destroyed 
A. I went along on the attack, and I 
saw Thuan’s shattered body among 
many villagers who fell. Next to 


his body 1 found a blood-stained 
pocket notebook with his name in¬ 
side. The book was meticulously 
written in long-hand, and obviously 
had been dictated by an instructor 
from a handbook on insurrection. 

The hamlet had fought well, and 
its defenders managed to shoot 
cjpwn three American helicopters. 
All the huts in the village were 
burnt down, but the artillery and 
bombs never touched the under¬ 
ground hiding places. Thus many 
of the militia escaped into the forest 
to fight another day. When Saigon 
► troops came in, they found, as usual, 
only women and children and a 
handful of old men. 


Q. What about President Johnson’s decision to commit U.S, ground 
troops to Vietnam ? 

A. I think it was unavoidable that American combat troops should be 
committed in order to raise the morale of the Vietnamese forces on which 
this war depends. It has become necessary to commit larger-scale forces 
becaufe the Viet Cong guerrilla units over the past few years have ex¬ 
panded from platoons to companies ^and battalions and can now even 
operate at regimental combat-team strength. 

Q. Do you see any chance that U.S. bombing of North Vietnam can 
force Hanoi to the bargaining table ? 

A. I think the effects will be limited to raising the morale of the South 
Vietnamese and slowing down infiltration from the Nbjth. _ • 

Q. Could there be a p>olitical solit4on in Vietnam that avoided an even¬ 
tual communist take-over? • 

At At the moment I do not see cither Hanoi or the Viet Cong agreeing 
to any political solution that forced them to surrender what they have 
already gained. 

Q. How long do you think the U.S. will have to fight in Vietnam? 

A. It took 12 years in Malaya, and Britain was in a more advantageous 
position than the Americans in Vietnam. I d <5 not think it would be a wild 
estimate to say that it may be necessary to soldier on for at least five years. 

. —Newsxeetk 
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The oldest excuse in the xvorld—but 
can it possibly be true? 



A SK ANY woman if she thinks she 
can tell, after a brief ac- 
Jk quaintance, whether a man 
is married or sipgle and she will 
assure you that she can. Indeed, nine 
women out of tqn would consider 
the question stupid, like asking the 
difference between blue and green. 

Nevertheless, when a scandal* 
comes out, one of the standard alibis 
of the worpan is, “I didn’t know he 
was married.” And the alibi does 
work^ 

Undoubtedly some married men 
succeed in passing themselves off as 
single, but I shall have to set one 
perform the trick before *i can be¬ 
lieve implicitly that it is possible. No 
matter how many affairs a man may 
have had, he remains—even to my 
poor, astigmatic, male eyes—hair- 
baked until he has experienced 


marriage. And women are vastly 
keener judges than any man could 
possibly be. They pay more atten¬ 
tion. I’he first thing they want to 
know about a man is whether he 
is married or not, and he lets them 
know with about the third flicker 
of his eyelid. 

I recall an amusing lunch engage¬ 
ment with a woman who was in¬ 
troduced to me over the telephone. 
We met to discuss an important 
contract. 

As it happened we ordered a 
meat dish garnished with spinach. 
By the time this arrived, we were 
both keenly interested in opr con¬ 
versation. I noticed that the spinach 
was prepared in a way my wife 
doesn’t like, and absent-mindedly 
following our custom I took all of 
it. There was a certain cut of meat 


Condensed from Plain Talk 


So 



“I DIDN'T KNOW HE WyiS MARRIED” 


which my wife prefers and 1 care¬ 
fully served that on to my guest’s 
plate. 

When she poured out the coffee, I 
noticed that she placed one lump of 
sugar in her cup and three in mine. 
I never take tKrce lumps. 

We were both talking furiously 
while all this went on but when she 
handed me my cup we stopped— 
and laughed. 

“You’re married, aren’t you?” 
she remarked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “And so are 
you,” as I fished out the soggy 
lumps of sugar. • 

Several years ago I made a sea trip 
alone. After my first meal I retired 
to the smoking-room. On the deck, 
just outside, I noticed some children 
playing. Presently one of these chil¬ 
dren, a pretty little girl of about 
three years of age, appeared in the 
doorway. 

Immediately the men called out 
greetings to her but she didn’t come 
in; she stood there looking them 
over appraisingly. I recognized 
the expression at once. That child 
wanted something and was trying to 
pick out the man who would under¬ 
stand. .• 

Her eyes met mine and immedi¬ 
ate!* she stepped into the room, 
came^ straight to me, then turned 
her back and with a familiar baby 
gesture showed me that her panties 
were hanging by one button. 

She didn’t have to be a mind 
reader to know that 1 had met 
babies and their needs. The way I 


looked at her must have shown that 
quite plainly. I gave the requisite 
attention and she scampered back to 
her gang unmindful of the laughter 
in the smoking-room. Every man 
there knew I was a father. 

I have been told that married 
people sometimes decide to be single 
for the duration of a voyage. I 
wonder how many of them get away 
with it. 

For instance, later on that same 
trip, I was conscripted to make a 
fourth at bridge. 'The other players 
were two young women and a 
young man, all of us just ac- 
cjuaintcd. When I joined them we 
mumbled names in the usual man¬ 
ner. Then we began to play. From 
time to time I would catch the 
women studying cither me or the 
other man. Tb«y were deciding 
whether or not we were married. 
Women, old 06 young, married or 
single, always do that; it is their 
favourite sport. 

I recall that occasion rather vivid¬ 
ly because 1 had never before ob¬ 
served so clearly the difference 
between the questioning gaze of a 
girl and of *a,married womnn. 

One of those women was mar¬ 
ried: the bruitette, I judged, because 
she looked me over as one inspects 
a familiar object. The other’s gaze 
was more alert and intent, like that 
of a child at the zoo. I noticed 
another thing, too: the married 
woman liked her husband. A mar¬ 
ried woman who likes her husband 
is much more attractive to men than 
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one who doesn’t. The reason is ob¬ 
vious : she feels friendly towards his 
sex. 

It’s much easier to like a woman 
who confidently expects the best of 
you than one who has been soured 
by unpleasant experiences. 

The married woman who instinc¬ 
tively likes men because she likes her • 
husband not only makes friends for 
herself but performs the interesting 
miracle of making all her men 
friends like each other. Socially she 
is humanity’s highest achievement. 

You will have inferred from these 
remarks that I liked my brunette 
bridge partner. I did. And not being 
devoid of male vanity I was flattered 
bv little evidences that she liked me. 

j 

In short we were having a pleasant, 
mild flirtation. Not so the other 
pair. It was evident that they liked 
each other; yet they could not com¬ 
municate until thev* had made some 

j 

blunt declaration. 

At the conclusion of our play 
someone suggested that the intro- ' 
ductions be repeated. To my amaze¬ 
ment the brunette was “Miss” and 
the other was “Mrs.” I simply 
couldn’t believe it. Byt I made no 
comment, and our talk turned to 
bcx)ks. 

Now it is an unfortunate fact that 
you can’t get a great deal more out 
of a book than you bring to it. As I 


listened to the young women’s com¬ 
ments on books it again .seemed to 
me that the brunette was the mar¬ 
ried woman and that the one I had 
identified in my own mind as “the 
big girl” was single. She spoke of 
just those passages in books that I 
should expect to interest a single 
girl; she had apparently not noticed 
the humour or pathos that would 
impress a married man or woman. 

While we were talking an elderly 
gendeman joined our party and 
said, “Bedtime, young lady,” The 
“big girl’s” father. The cat was out 
l)f the bag. She confessed. Pretend¬ 
ing to be a young wife amused her. 
And later I found that the “Miss” 
was a married woman who used the 
“Miss” because she was the owner 
of a business run under her maiden 
name. She told me that it had taken 
her about ten seconds to see that I 
was married. 

Men, you see, are utter failures as 
deceivers of women. I have even 
heard them quote their wives while 
in the midst of a flirtation! I’d like to 
watch some bright lad while he de¬ 
ceives a woman. Mind you, I don’t 
assert that it can’t be done. But I 
have never seen it done and I never 
expect to. 

Whenever I hear a woman’**say: 
“I didn’t know he was marjied,” 

I roar with laughter. 


SIgn in a school corridor: 


a man. 


“It is ea.sier to build a boy than it is to mend 

—c. c. G. 
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Prayers for Evcryda y 

Collected by John McCombe 

Executive Secretary, American Bible Society 

How do you pray? Do you use special prayers when you 
are by yourself? fVhen you are with your family? 'Are 
there a fezv pi'ayej's thUt mean a great deal to you?” A 
friend asked me these questions not long ago. llet e are 
the prayers I sent him. Some of them are like the throzv of 
a javelin; some have the slow pozuer of a breaking sunrise; 
all of them help to provide zvhat my family calls our 
invisible means of support.” 


FOR THE INNER MAN | 

Give me beauty in the inward soul, for outward beauty I’m not 
likely to have. May I reckon the wise to be*wealthy and those who 
need the least to be most like the gods. —Socrates 

FOR COURAGE 

O God, let me not turn coward before the cTi^culties of the Way or 
prove recreant to its duties^J^et me not lose faith in mjT fellow men. 
Keep me sweet and sound of heart, in spite of ingratitude, treachery 
or meanness. Preserve me from minding little stings or giving 

them. — Anonymous 

FOR SERENITY 

Slow me down. Lord! Ease the pounding of my heart by the 
quietening of my mind. Steady my hurried pace with the vision of 
the eternal reach of time. Give me, amid the confusion of my day, 
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the calmncis of the everlasting hills. Inspire me to send my roots 
deep into the soil of life's enduring values that I may grow toward 
the stars of my greater destiny. —Author Unknozvn 

FOR A HUSBAND'S GUIDANCE 

Lord, place Your hands on his shoulder. Whisper Your voice in 
his ear. Put Your love in his heart. Help him to fulfil Your plan 
for his life. —Prayer of a Wife 

FOR PEACE 

O Lord, make us instruments of Thy peace. Where there is 
hatred, let us sow love; where there is injury, pardon; where there 
is discord, union; where there is doubt, faith; where there is despair, 
hope; where theie is darkness, light; and where there is sadness, 
joy. -St. Franci'! of Assni 


FOR ZEST 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve 

Thee as Thou de.servest; to FOR SIMPLICITY 

give and not to count the cost; Lord, temper with tr.anquillity 

to fight and not to heed the rnanifold activity, 

wounds; to toil and not to seek That I may do my work for Thee 

for rest; to labour and not to y^ry great simplicity. 

ask for any reward sa-'e that of —Author Unkmnvn 

knowing that we do Thy will. 

—Author Unknotvri 

FOR A SPIRIT OF SERVICE 

O Thou who art the Light of the minds that know Thee, the Life 
of the souls that love Thee and the Strength of the wills that servo 
Thee, help us so to know Thee that we may truly love Thee, so to 
love Thee that we may fully serve Thee, whom to serve is perfect 

freedom. —Author Unknozvn 
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CLEVITE 77 AND MICRO bearing^s 

handle more power with precision performance 

Por all engines designecf for many uses 
CLEVITE bearings arj meant to fit and func¬ 
tion. Tough , dur able and long resistant to cor¬ 
rosion, CLEVITE bearings bring tr ue ec onomy 
with high quali!V- in bearings CLEVITE means 
class. 

BIMETAL BEARtNGS LIMITED 
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Advertisement 


How to make a 
to Europe- 
the easy way. 



Some people have to 
be in Europe fast. 

Others have plenty of time and 
want to make many stopovers along 
the way—for business and pleasure. 

Whatever your needs, next time 
you’re travelling to Europe, fly with 
the world’s most experienced air¬ 
line. It’s a great convenience. 

Here’s why it makes sense. 

Pan Am leaves* for Europe from 
both Calcutta and New Delhi. Pan 
Am has westbound flights to many 
of the major cities in Europe. And 
Pan Am can write your ticket to any 
European destination, 'When you 
fly to Europe with Pan Am you 
don’t have to change planes. You’re 
at yout destination in a matter of 
hours. 

Westbound travellers with time to 
spare can squeeze in many extra 
cities at no extra fare, when they fly 
with Pan Am. 

On a Pan Am ticket to London, for 
example, you can stop off in places 
like Karachi, Beirut, Istanbul, 
Vienna, Munich and Frankfurt 
S6 


without adding to the price of your 
round-trip ticket. 

Keep in mind that a Pan Am Jet 
Economy ticket Round the World 
from Calcutta actually costs only 
Rs. 29 more than a return first-class 
to London. On a Round the World 
ticket you get to see the U.S.A.— 
20 cities border to border, by 
domestic airline, at no extra fare! 
And Hawaii by Pan Am on your 
way home. 

Everywhere you go in the U.S.A., 
Pan Am has bargains waiting—on 
hotels, ground travel, sightseeing. 

All along the way you’ll bask 
in splendid service, rave about 
the cuisine—by Maxim's of Paris, 
and best of all, you’ll have a good 
feeling knowing you’ve chosen the 
very best. 

Call your Pan Am Travel Agent. 
Or call Pan Am. We have offices at 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay and 
Madras, 

World’s most experienced airline 

First on the Pacific First on the Atlantic 

First in Latin America First 'Round the World 




AS DUSK fell last February 20, 
Z\ hundreds of the inhabitants 
X ^of the Swiss village of Zer¬ 
matt left their houses and clustered 
in silent groups along the main 
street. There was a current of anxi¬ 
ety in the air. They were waiting 
foj- a signal, all eyes riveted on the 
»mighty Matterhorn, the brooding, 


Master 

I 

of the 
Mountain 
Peaks 

By George Kent and John Reddy 

Walter Bonatti^ 
'‘the greatest mountain 
cli m her of a ll t bn ef' 
pushes human courage 

m 

and endurance to the 
* utynost—and comes 

out on top 



triangular mountain peak that 
dominates their village*. 

A century earlier, an Englishman, 
Edward Wh]^mpcr, had been the 
first to climb to the top of this 
14,690-foot mountain, thereby 
launchir^ the sport of Alpine climb¬ 
ing.* Since then, tens of thousands of 
climbers had come to Zermatt to 
scale its heights, usually by the rela¬ 
tively easy southern approach. But 

now the great Italian Alpinist, 

* Si p "A Man .md* a Mountain,” The 

Reader’s Uitfest for July 1965. 

• • ^7 



Walter Bonalti, was attempting 
what experienced climbers called 
“the impossible”—a direttissima, a 
direct ascent of the sheer, ice- 
sheathed northern face of the moun¬ 
tain, a route so perpendicular that 
guides spoke of it as “the route a 
drop of water would take.” Never 
before had one man attempted thisr 
spear-straight, 3,550-foot climb in 
the dead of winter. 

For two days the people of Zer¬ 
matt had trained their binoculars 
and telescopes on the tiny figure as 
he inched his way upwards. Clad in 
a yellow windbreaker, knee-high 
red gaiters and a red stocking-cap, 
he looked like some exotic insect 
climbing an immense white wall. 

Silently the villagers waited for 
Bonatti’s nightly signal: a green 
flare if he was goiVig on, a red one 
if he was turning back. Precisely at 
eight o’clock, a faint arc of green 
light shone high on the mountain¬ 
side. Bonatti was not giving up. 

Bivouai-ked at 12,14} with 

the lights of Zermatt twinkling far 
below, Bonatti lay shivering in his 
“bed”—a hammock suspended in 
space by ropes attached to two pi- 
tons* driven into the rock wail. If 
a pi ton worked loo:?e or the rope 
snapped, he would plunge to his 
death on the Piefmatten Glacier 
more than half a mile below. 
Bonatti melted some snow with his 
alcohol burner, made a cup of coffee 

• A piton IS a steel spike with an eye on the 
end to which a snap hook and a rope can be 
littached. Driven into o crack or crevice, it is 
the essential tool of the Alpinist. 
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and ate a few mouthfuls of biscuit 
and dried chamois meat. 

The cold was penetrating. Bo- 
natti’s sun goggles had cracked in 
the sub-zero temperature, leaving 
him half-blinded as icy gusts beat 
against the cliif. His fingers were 
swollen, cracked and bleeding—he 
climbed much of the time without 
mittens, preferring to feel each rock 
projection and crevice with his bare 
hands, to test its strength. Often he 
had to smash the ice above with his 
axe before he could find a place to 
hook his fingers or anchor a piton. 

To keep his feet from freezing to-, 
night, he would have to do the same 
thing he had done the previous 
night: force himself to stay awake 
and, by drumming his feet against 
the mountainside, keep the blood 
circulating in them. He had now 
gone 38 hours without proper sleep. 

The next day, his third, Bonatti 
grimly clawed his way upwards. It 
was thfn that he felt loneliest, and 
he talked to the teddy bear given to 
him by a friend’s son for luck. 
Finallv, so exhausted that he could 
.scarcely see, he found a small niche 
for his final bivouac. There he dozed 
fitfully, knowing that the morrow^ 
would bring an end to his trial—one 
way or another. 

At first light on the fourth day, 
Bonarti looked above him. Unable 
to see the summit, he checked his 
pocket altimeter and reckoned that 
there were 1,240 feet left to climb. 
But this was up a treacherous stretch 
of icy, overhanging rock that would 


certainly drain his last reserves of 
strength. To lighten his pack (it 
weighed 66 pounds at the start of 
the climb) for the final assault, he 
jettisoned most of his remaining 
provisions and secondary equip¬ 
ment. 

At 3.12 that afternoon spectators 
in small planes and helicopters hov¬ 
ering near the summit saw a mov¬ 
ing, triumphant sight. Bonatti had 
surmounted the last overhang on 
his route and was standing at the 
base of a short snowficld that slanted 
upwards towards the Matterhorn’s 
pinnacle. He gazed for a long 
moment at the six-foot iron cross 
erected at the crest as a memorial to 
the scores of Alpinists who have lost 
their lives on the mountain. Then, 
as if hypnotized, he staggered 
through the sno^^to^vards the cross, 
his arms out-stretched. Reaching it, 
he knelt and embraced it. 

Walter Bonatli had conquered. 
The most daring climb in the his¬ 
tory of Alpine climbing—79 hours 
of superhuman effort—was over. 

Bonatti ’s dircttissima conquest of 
the north face of the Matterhorn 
established him as the world’s great¬ 
est living Alpinist, ff’he French 
newspaper l.e Figaro hailed him as 
the greatest of all time. Flsewhere in 
the European Press the 35-year-old 
Italian was called “the bravest of the 
brave,’’ “the climberwithout equal,” 
“the god of the mountains.” 

Even before his Matterhorn tri¬ 
umph, Bonatti’s ciimbing feats had 
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made his name legendary. He had 
scaled all the major walls and 
peaks in the Mont lllanc massif, 
and bla/.cd trails for many new and 
more difficult routes of ascent. He 
had climbed the highest peaks in the 
Peruvian Andes of South America. 
When only 23, he was chosen to be a 
member of the Italian expedition 
that reached the top of K-2, the 
Himalayan mountain which, at 
28,250 feet, is second only to Mount 
Everest as the highest in the wo;-ld. 

The Bonatti climbing career has 
been tilled with harrowing ordeals 
and miraculous escapes. In 1956,, 
while he was struggling up Mont 
Blanc bv way of a peak called the 
Poire, two of his three companions 
died of cold and exhaustion. Bonatti 
himself plunged bo feet into a crev¬ 
asse while crossing a glacier and 
v'.ajund up dangling head down 
from a rope attached to a compan¬ 
ion. Though sulTering from frost¬ 
bitten feet, the companion braced 
himself and held fast—whereupon 
Bonatti climbed hand over hand up 
the rope to safety. 

* One of Bonatti’s most hair-raising 
experiences occurred during the 
ascent of K-2. A Hunza guide sud¬ 
denly went mad from cold and ex¬ 
haustion, and began runningamuck, 
brandishing an ice-axe. Bonatti 
tackletl the frenzied man repeatedly 
and held him in the snow. Once he 
stopped the guide from stepping ofT 
a precipice. Finally, they both strug¬ 
gled back to a camp 1,500 feet below. 

Bonatti’s extraordinary courage, 


endurance and ingenuity have al¬ 
ways pulled him through tight spots 
where other climbers have died or 
gone mad. A striking example oc¬ 
curred in 1955, during a climb up 
the south-west shoulder of the Petit 
Dru, a 12,244-foot red-rock peak 
near Mont Blanc. Twice before he 
had attempted to scale it with other 
“climbers; both times they had been 
forced back, once by an avalanche 
that almost swept them to their 
deaths. After a third try, an unsuc¬ 
cessful solo attempt, Bonatti decided 
to try once more—again alone. 

Bad luck dogged him from the 
outset. The first day he smashed a 
linger while driving a piton into 
the rock face. Despite the pain, he 
continued to claw' his way up the 
sheer, ice-covered rock. That eve¬ 
ning he found that a piton in his 
kn.ijisack had pierced his alcohol 
burner. Half his food supply was 
soaked with alcohol and had to be 
thrown away. More serious, he now 
had no way to melt snow and make 
a warming Brink of coffee or tea. 

Four days later came his severest 
test. Hanging from a rope attached 
to a piton, ke had swung round a 
bulge on the Vjck fact' and*landed 
on a narrow Jedge. The overhang 
alx)ve him was so great, however, 
that is ivas impossible to scale it. 
And he could see no wav either to 
descend directly or to retrace his 
original route. Meanwhile, in front 
of him stretched a chasm 40 feet 
wide and unknown thousands of 
feet deep. Bonatti closed his eyes 
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in silent prayer, then began to 
study his predicament with detach¬ 
ment. He had outwitted death 
many times before; perhaps he 
could do it again. 

On the other side of the chasm 
he saw several small rock spurs 
sticking up like fingers. Could he 
possibly catch a weighted rope be¬ 
tween them? And if he could,would’ 
the spurs be strong enough to hold 
him if he swung over? There was 
no choice but to try. 

Bonatti weighted one end of his 
rope with rings and pitons. Then 
he tossed the weighted end across 
the void. It missed the spurs. He 
tried again. Again he missed. It 
took him ten tries to get the rope’s 
end caught between two of the 
spurs. But when he tugged, the rope 
broke loose. He kgnt trying. Finally 
it caught again. He gave the rope a 
hard pull. It held. 

Now Bonatti held his breath and 
swung out into space, clinging 
tightly to the rope. For an instant , 
he had the feeling thaf he would 
keep on dropping. Then, suddenly, 
there was a jerk, and he found him¬ 
self thrashing about like a trout at 
the end of a fishing Une. The rock 
spurs had held firm!, 

Now, gendy, he pulled himself up 
hand over hand until he reached a 
narrow ledge affording a foothold. 
The worst hurdle was over. He was 
across the chasm. 

But other difficulties remained. 
Soon afterwards, as he was trying to 
drive a piton int® the rock-face, a 
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huge chunk bf rock broke off and 
struck his leg. Though his leg be¬ 
came numbed, he kept on climbing. 
Finally, after six days and five 
nights, he reached the summit—the 
first and only man to climb it alone. 
Today this south-wjst route to the 
top of the Petit Dru is named the 
Bonatti Pillar in his honour. 

Why does Walter Bonatti under¬ 
go almost unbearable hardships and 
risk his life to climb mountain 
peaks? One explanation is that the 
mountains hold a mystical attrac- 
„tion for him. In one of his books 
he has written, “I believe in the les¬ 
sons nature can teach us. Therefore 
I am convinced that the mountain 
with her beauty and severe laws is 
now more than ever one of the best 
schools of character. Up there on the 
mountain one truly learns to suffer 
—and endure. Real Alpine climbing 
is a struggle and a victory within 
ourselves.’ ‘ 

It is not that Bonatti is fearless. 
Rather, climbing brings him the ex¬ 
altation of facing raw fear and con¬ 
quering it. His triumph is the 
spiritual life that he gets from driv¬ 
ing his body to achievements beyond 
ordinary human capacity. “Beware 
if you do not experience fear <n the 
mountains,’’ he says. “Not to feel 
fear deprives you of the supreme 
joy of mastering it.” 

Bonatti, who makes his living 
by writing and lecturing, never 
starts a climb until he has spent 
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weeks rigorously preparing for it. 
In the case of the Matterhorn, he 
planned months ahead, studying 
maps and photographs, reading 
studies of the rock strata. Through¬ 
out January and February he did 
handstands and hcadstands, and 
swung on parallel bars, to make his 
5 foot 6 inch, ii-stone body strong 
and supple; squeezed rubber balls, 
and grip machines to strengthen his 
fingers; did slaloms on skis to forti¬ 
fy his ankles. To harden himself 
against the bitter cold, he spent ten 
nights sleeping out of doors in sub¬ 
freezing temperatures. (Bonatti’s 
heart beats 40 times to the minute 
compared with the average 75, and 
his white corpuscles renew them¬ 
selves more rapidly than those of 
the ordinary man. These facts help 
explain his stamh].a and his relative 
imperviousness to‘cold.) 

And every day, on a 1,000-foot- 
high mountain wall (which he calls 
his “gymnasium”) not far from his 
home at Courmayeur, in the Italian 
Alps, he practised climbing up, 
down and across the steep surface in 
all kinds of weather. On such prac¬ 
tice cHmbs he disregards pitons and 
other aids. Oinging**by his fingers 


to the smallest cracks and faults, 
gripping the rock wall with his mus¬ 
cular legs, he climbs with a grace 
and skill that make it look easy. 

When the moment to begin a rcjfl 
climb arrives, Bonatti is thoroughly 
prepared, not just- physically but 
mentally. “While preparing for the 
Matterhorn climb I lived as if I 
were in a state of grace,” he wrote 
later. “I saw in my dreams a more 
beautiful, more living, morcinviting 
Matterhorn.” 

As Boxatti descended the Mattcr- 
, horn after his epic climb (he used 
the easy southern route going 
down), planes swooped over him, 
dipping their wings in salute. When 
he reached Zermatt, he was web 
corned with bands and fireworks as 
an all-conquering hero. Congratu¬ 
lations were showered on him from 
all over the world. 

Not long afterwards. President 
Saragat of Italy presented him with 
a gold medal struck in his honour. 
Accompanying it was a citation that 
moved Bonatti to tears. It read: 
“Walter Bonatti has become a sym¬ 
bol of the superiority of the spirit of 
man over material things.” 


Fares Please 

csJ- New York City taxi driver told a passenger; “I get two kinds of fares. 
One kind says, ‘Take me to Grand Central Station.’ Him I don’t talk to. 
The other kind says, ‘Please take me to Grand Central Station.’ I know 
I can talk to him. It’s funny how that little word makes the difference 
between a stuffed shirt and a friend.” —Charlie Rice 
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It zcas a dampening experience for all concerned 

The Car in 
the Swimming Pool 

By Aijnold Benson 


I N 1953 my brother and I, botj^ 
single at the time, bought a 
nt!\v car. It was the colour of 
cream-of-tomato soup, had white- 
wall tyres, a fixed arm-rest and over¬ 
drive. 

We put mileage on the car for 
two months, uneventfully, until a 
':old winter night when we were 

Condensed jrom 


on our way home from visiting 
some friends.# It was between two 
and three on a dark Sunday morn¬ 
ing; ,my brother was driving with 
skill and determination, and I was 
twisting the radio dial. 

I ^ad just about given up the 
radio when we hit something on 
my side of the car—a guardrail, we 

Sports Illustrated 
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discovered later—and swerved ob¬ 
liquely across the road; I was aware 
that we were bouncing along some 
unimproved terrain for quite a 
distance. Then the nose of the car 
was down, and water was coming 
in. Very cold water. 

“Hold your breath,” I told my 
brother. I am older and therefore 
the clearer headed. 

When the car came to rest, gently, 
it was full of water to the roof. I 
tried to open the door on my side, 
found it jammed from whatever we 
had hit, and turned to see how my 
brother was doing. He had turned 
off the ignition, taken the keys and 
departed, thoughtfully leaving his 
door open. 

I swgm out, and up to the surface 
of what was probably the biggest 
and certainly thct coldest private 
swimming pool I’d ever swum in. 
My brother’s wet, angry head was a 
few feet away, and we swam the 
few yards to the diving board and 
pulled ourselves out. 

We stood for a moment, shiver¬ 
ing and gasping, but filled with ad¬ 
miration. The car’s headlights were 
still or^ The water wjfs very clear, 
and under eight feet of it the white- 
wall tyres and tomato-soup shade 
of the car contrasted nicely with the 
duck-egg blue of the pool’^i sides. 

We made for the house nearest 
to the pool. The people were not at 
home. The baby-sitter was scared 
and wouldn’t let us in. “For 
heaven’s sake,” I yelled at her 
through the door, “we’re turning 
98 


into icicles out here. Call the police 
and let us in.” 

She called the police and didn’t 
let us in. We spent five shuddering 
minutes jumping about on the front 
porch to ward off pneumonia, and 
then the owners of the house and 
pool arrived. 

“You’re not going to like this,” I 
said to the man, “but there’s a car 
in your swimming pool.” 

“Well, let’s get into the house 
where it’s warm,” he said. He be¬ 
haved as if people put cars in his 
swimming pool every night of the 
(Week. He took us into the down¬ 
stairs games room while his wife 
ran upstairs to find towels and 
something dry. He set three glasses 
on a coffee table and poured three 
brimming shots of whisky. 

“Good luck,” he said, raising his 
glass, and we drank with our new 
friend. 

After a while the police came, and 
we gave them our garbled'Version 
of the whole affair. When they left, 
they said something about filling in 
forms the next day. By now it was 
four in the morning, but the head¬ 
lights were still shining in the pool. 
JThe host kept looking out or the 
window at the glow coming from 
the water. My brother asked him 
why there was water in the pool in 
the • winter. He sounded a‘ little 
resentful. 

“I only built the pool last sum¬ 
mer,” the man said. “It’s a do-it- 
yourself triumph, but I forgot about 
a drainage system.” 
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I phoned some friends who lived 
near by. They had just got back 
from a party and were getting ready 
for bed. My embarrassment was 
deepening. 

“Listen, Bea,” I said, “we drove 
the car into a swimming pool a 
while ago.” 

“Oh, I know the pool. Donald 
will be right there to get you,” she 
said, and hung up. Donald came, 
carrying blankets. 

I woke up in the awful grey day¬ 
light in a room hung with soggy 
clothes, and a soggier brother. Don¬ 
ald was knocking on the door. 

“The police are on the phone,” 
he was saying. 

“You talk to them,” my brother 
said, putting his head under the 
pillow. 

The police offio^ was calm and 
reasonable, but curious. He wanted 
to know why the headlights were 
still on when he got to the pool. I 
think he had some kind of careless- 
parking charge in mind. I changed 
the subject and asked’ him if he 
knew anybody who wanted to buy 
a wet motor-car. He didn’t. 

Whqn we went to ihe pool we 
found a scattering ot the curious. 
The owner told us hp didn’t know 
what all the fuss was about. Once 


during the war he’d driven an H.Q. 
car into a river in India, into 12 feet 
of water, and he understood these 
things. He also ran a garage and 
knew what kind of equipment was 
needed to raise the vehicle. He 
assured us he’d take care of every¬ 
thing. He walked with us to 
Donald’s car when we were leaving. 

“As soon as summer comes,” he 
said, “let’s have a submersion 
party.” 

“Good idea,” my brother said 
hollowly, and we left. 

On Monday the local papers car- 
/fied the story, written by a = gifted 
staff humorist, with a two-column 
photograph of the car being hoisted 
from the pool. An uncle of ours 
rang up that night and said when 
he first saw the picture he thought, 
what kind of damn fools would do 
a thing like that? 

“Then I read the story,” he said, 
“and I knew.” 

We never did have the submer- 
t sion party, though we still pass the 
pool occasionally. Most of our 
friendly local comedians seem to 
have forgotten about the affair, ex¬ 
cept when the subject of sports-car 
pacing comes up. Then someone is 
sure to ask me, “What have you 
, been driving in lately?” 


Stick to It! 

THE office cloakroom, late one Friday afternoon, a pretty secretary 
heaved a long sigh and said, “You know, every Friday at this time I feel 
as if the only thing holding me together is hair spray!” —Charlotte RumcH 
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By Gordon Gaskill 


A LL DURING the long night of 
ZA Nazi occupation, the people 
JL A, of Chartres—and, indeed, of 
France—had held their breath, hop 
ing the Germans would spare the 
mighty Chartres Cathedral, one of 
man’s noblest creations. From time 
to time rumour had warned that the 
(jcrmans might blow it ujt— either 
to punish the French for their re- 
sistanc^e work or, when retreating, 
as a cruel gesture of revenge. 


At hist, oil August i6,‘ 1944, the 
great cathedral’s safety seemed cer¬ 
tain. General Patton’s Third U.S. 
Army was on the edge of Chartres, 
the Germans were falling back and 
the cathedral was still intact. 

Yet on this very day the cathedral 
faced its greatest peril of the war. 
I’hree guns were trained squarely 
on it, at point-blank range, under 
the command of a young lieutenant 
determined to blow off, at the very 
lea.'jt, its two great spires. And the 
guns were not German, they were 
American. 

The evening before this, and a 
good 50 miles to the west, three 
American war correspondents had, 
almost by accident, become interest¬ 
ed in the fate of Chartres Cathedral. 
Clark Lee, Bob Reuben and I, at 
Third Army headquarters, had been 
standing, with a crowd of others, 
before the war map which showed 
Patton’s plunging drive across 
France. Everybody else h«d eyes 
only for the great goal—Paris—but 
Lee put his finger on a spot about 
half-way between us and Paris and 
said, “Here’s Chartres. I wonder 
what’s happened to the cathedral.?” 

The more we talked about it, the 
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more important Lee’s*question be¬ 
came. Wasn’t Chartres the world’s 
finest Gothic cathedral ? It had been 
built in the thirteenth century, in a 
strange sudden flowering of devo¬ 
tion by rich and poor alike, on the 
site of an earlibr church partially 
destroyed by fire. Notre Dame de 
Chartres was dedicated to Mary, and 
possessed a reliquary believed to 

I 



contain the veil she wore when the 
Angel Gabriel announced to her 
that she would be the mother of 
Jesus. Its carvings were of incredible 
beauty, its rich stained glass perhaps 
the loveliest on earth. 

“Let’s hope,’’ a colonel said to us, 
“that jerry doesn’t hurt it. Of course 
We won’t, either, unless absolutely 
necessary. In such matters we’re fol¬ 
lowing Eisenhower’s directive to the 
letter.” 

General Eisenhower had ordered 
Allied troops to make every effort to 
spare any historic building they 
came up against in battle, and never 
to fire on it unless a commander was 
certain the enemy was using it for 
military advantage. But only rarely, 
in the fog of battle, can a com¬ 
mander be sure what’s happening in 
enemy-held groiind. If his men are 
being killed by accurate enemy artil¬ 
lery, he is likely to look with great 
suspicion on any high point where 
an observer may be stationed to 
direct the guns. And, in flat land, 
the highest point is likely to be a 
church spire. A few months earlier. 
Allied commanders in Italy, misled 
by faulty inttlligence, had (Jecided 
that the Germans must be using the 
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ancient abbey of Monte Cassino, 
crowning a hill that blocked the ad¬ 
vancing forces’ path, as a strong¬ 
hold. Only after Allied bombers had 
destroyed it did the officers learn 
that this was not the case. 

Might something like this happen 
to Chartres, whose spires stand 
more than 350 feet over the sur¬ 
rounding plains? We three decided 
to go and see for ourselves. Early the 
next morning—August 16—we set 
out by jeep. As we curved out of a 
forest into open country, Lee 
shouted, “There she is!” Far on 
the horizon, the soaring cathedral 
queened it over the flat plain of 
Beauce, like a ship in a calm sea. 
Shortly before noon we reached the 
city and within seconds were en¬ 
gulfed by an exultant French crowd. 

Here 1 came. into my own. 
Neither Lee nor Reuben could speak 
French, but I could—of a sort. My 
accent was bad, and Frenchmen had 
trouble hiding a smile when I 
assaulted their language. But with 
good will they could make out what 
I was trying to say, and, if they 
spoke slowly and looked me in the 
eye, could understalid what they 
were saying*.* Thus, from the babble 
of the happy Chartrains, I was able 
to get our first solid, dependable 
news of the cathedral. 

"Mais out!” cried a fiercely 
moustached man who looked like a 
pirate but turned out to be a chemist. 
”Tout va bien! Not a stone of it has 
been touched.” The rest nodded 
happily. It was‘obvious that their 
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beloved cathedral was only slightly 
less dear to them than home and 
family. 

The chemist leaped on to our jeep. 
“Allons! 1 will show you a short cut 
to the cathedral.” Something loud 
exploded a few streets away. ”Boche 
shells,” he said. “They fall now and 
then, here and there. They seem to 
be aimed at nothing in particular— 
only to harass us.” 

We soon reached the cathedral. It 
was open, and a sexton received us 
as delivering angels. It was dim 
inside the cathedral, a glowing, 
peaceful dimness. Although the pre¬ 
cious stained glass had been re¬ 
moved for safe keeping, all seemed 
well with the ancient shrine. The 
sexton wanted to show us every¬ 
thing, and this could take hours, and 
we said we’d come back in the after¬ 
noon. Our main quest seemed over, 
and we were now concentrating on 
a less artistic matter—lunch. 

“Let’s find the best hotel in 
town,” Lee said. “War or no war, a 
good hotel can usually rustle up 
something.” 

The proprietress, a middle-aged 
woman who obviously delighted in 
her own cuisine, welcomed us in ec- 
stasy. She fumbled eagerly in a 
cupboard and produced a bottle of 
Scotch which she had hidden from 
les^Boches and sworn to shafe with 
the city’s first liberators. We had our 
best lunch for months—fresh eggs, 
salad, sausage. But in the midst of 
this carefree feast, a Frenchman ran 
in breathlessly. “The Americans,” 
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Rocketarc Welding Transformers are 
a new advance ir welding equipment 
with their superior variable control 
which saves valuable time lost in 
conventional tap changing and reduces 
costs by obtaining optimum arcing 
time. With high grade built-in silicoif 
steel cores and electrolytic copper 
windings, these machines com bine the 
iC'iOilCy versatility of air-cooled welders 
.jp, with the long life and heavy duty 
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Rocketarc Transformers are 
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specifications, these transformers 
retain the inherent efficiency and 
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ROCKETARC product. 
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THE DAY WE SAVED CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


he almost sobbed, “arching to shell 
the cathedr^il! ” 

We jumped out of the low win¬ 
dow to get to our jeep faster. A large 
square only a few hundred yards 
from the cathedral was almost filled 
with strangely ’silent Frenchmen. 
They kept a respectful distance from 
the focus of all eyes—three tank-like 
vehicles mounting snub-nosed guns 
for close-range shelling. Their 
snouts were raised towards the cath¬ 
edral towers. 

Puzzled, we pushed our way 
through the crowd until we reached 
the young lieutenant in charge ofi 
the guns. Talking to him vehement¬ 
ly—but fruidessly—was a white¬ 
faced Frenchman in major’s uni¬ 
form. (Later we learned he was a 
reserve officer who had donned 
uniform for this great day.) It was 
quickly obvious that the French¬ 
man knew no word of English, 
and the American knew no word of 
Frencht 

I asked the lieutenant what was 
up. He pointed to the cathedral and 
said, “The Jerries must have left 
some artillery spotters behind, up 
there. We’re going to knock them 
out.” 

How did he know that German 
spotteiS were in the cathedral ? 

“Round to be,” he said. “Can’t 
you h^r those shells falling? That 
means they’ve got a spotter some¬ 
where around, and these towers are 
the obvious place.” 

The French major broke in to ask 
urgently, “Do any of you speak 


French?” I replied,modesdy and ac¬ 
curately, ‘'Un peu” 

“Tell him, for the love of God,” 
he said, “that as a soldier myself I 
realized very well the Americans 
would be suspicious about the cathe¬ 
dral. We organized a guard which, 
for the last three days, has kept close 
watch on it. I can assure you that 
there is not one single German in 
the cathedral, and thus there is no 
need to fire on it.” 

1 translated all this to the lieu¬ 
tenant. He was not impressed. 
“A-h-h-h,” he said in disgust, “I 
don’t trust him.” 

Though the major did not under¬ 
stand the words, the lieutenant’s 
attitude was all too clear. Now the 
major turned to us and said plead¬ 
ingly, ‘‘Mats, messieurs, surely you 
can see this is ngt observed artillery 
fire!” 

Ignoring u:., the lieutenant gave 
his men some orders about loading 
and aiming. From the anxious 
crowd came a low moan of horror, 
and the French major said to me 
desperately, “Tell him that all I ask 
is 20 minutes—only 20 minutes I—to 
take a patrol to the very tojj of the 
cathedral and thus jxbve no Ger¬ 
mans are therp. He can send some 
of his own men with me.” 

This seemed reasonable enough 
but, after I translated, the lieutenant 
turned to us correspondents with 
narrowed eyes. “What the hell are 
you guys butting in for?” he ex¬ 
ploded. “You’re civilians. It’s none 
of your damn business what I do 1 ” 
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He was absolutely right. Our 
“assimilated” officer’s rank and uni¬ 
form conferred not the slightest 
authority. And yet, rightly or 
wrongly, this seemed to us no time 
to stand on technicalities. I told him 
that we were making it our business 
right now. I recalled Eisenhower’s 
clear directive in such a case, which 
ordered him not to fire on the cathe¬ 
dral unless he was sure that the 
enemy was using it militarily, to our 
harm. 

“As of now,” I said, “there is no 
evidence at all that he is using it and 
every evidence that he is not using 
it. Even if you don’t trust this 
Frenchman’s story you ought to 
know that this is not observed fire. 
It’s falling at random. It has not 
yet hit a single American soldier or 
vehicle. It’s hitting and killing 
Frenchmen, not Americans, and yet 
it’s the Frenchmen who insist that 
there’s no German up there guiding 
the fire. Why don’t you let this 
French major settle the matter once < 
and for all, and give him the 20 
minutes to take a patrol up there 

He didn’t even answer. Then I 
played^my trump card—unfairly 
perhaps, but fifelt that too much was 
at stake to worry abo]it that now. 

“We’ll take your name, lieu¬ 
tenant,” I said, “and we’ve got good 
witnesses. If you damage this cathe¬ 
dral and if it turns out afterwards, as 
we’re sure it will, that there were no 
Germans up there, we’ll let the 
whole world know just who the 
trigger-happy guy* was who knocked 
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down this cathedral—needlessly. 
Furthermore, I’ll take your name 
personally to Eisenhower, and I can 
promise you that you’ll be the sorri¬ 
est lieutenant in the American 
Army.” 

This wasn’t a bltiff. I had spent 
several days interviewing Eisen¬ 
hower and had built up a certain 
entree which I could have, and 
would have, used in this case. 

Glowing with anger, the lieuten¬ 
ant said tightly, “O.K. Twenty 
minutes, but that’s all. I’ll be watch¬ 
ing and waiting, right here.” 

When I translated this^ a sigh of 
relief came from the crowd, and the 
French major’s face lit up. He and 
several of his men piled on our jeep, 
and we raced to the cathedral. They 
knew every inch of its confusing 
interior. We split into two parties, 
one for each spire, and we Ameri¬ 
cans followed the group headed by 
the major himself. 

Up, up and up we climbed, on a 
narrow, endlessly curving staircase 
which soon made us puff and pant 
for breath. Now and then small slit¬ 
like windows looked out, and we 
paused at each, partly to get back 
some breath, partly to wave re¬ 
assuringly to show that—at least so 
far—we had found no Germans. In 
the square we could see the lieuten- 
ant’e three guns, their muzzl'cs still 
trained on the spires. 

At last we climbed as far as any¬ 
body* could go, and stood on the 
rough wooden flooring just under 
the great bells. The major had been 



O N A SUMMER-SChNTED EVENING long ago, an exquisite princess is 
being married to a young Mar\yar prince.The eternal vows are on their 
lips when, suddenly, a blood-stained messdtjger stumbles in: “My 
Prince ! Make haste, the enemy ...” The young prince dons armour and 
rides away. 

He is killed the same evening. The princess hastess to the battlefield and 
looks at her dead prince. “Let music commence, i^ad the jacred fexts,” 
she commands, “for I shall now Complete the marriage.” She mounts the 
pyre and sits next to her prince. As the air trembles with the chant of 
Vedic hymns and the weave of gay lutes, the flames lick away , . . 

Stories such as this make the lej^end that is Rajasthan. To hear the legends 
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discover so much more when you go by road. 
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absolutely right; there was nobody 
here, or in the other spire. He em¬ 
braced us emotionally, and we 
waved our jackets to show every¬ 
body below—and especially the 
lieutenant—that the cathcdr^ was 
clear. 

I looked at the mighty bells, won¬ 
dered how long they had hung 
silent, and decided that now was the 
time to let them ring out. I seized 
the heavy clapper of the largest one 
in both hands and swung it hard 
against the great brass shell. 1 
banged it three times in quick suc¬ 
cession, and then a fourth, final, 


lingering stroke. Bong-bong-bong 
. . . b-o-n-n-g-g-g; Three; shorts and 
a long. V for victory. A great, exul¬ 
tant roar welled up to us from the 
watching French crowd far below. 

We went down, more slowly. 
From a slit window we noticed that 
the lieutenant and his guns had 
vanished. As we emerged from the 
cathedral’s dimness, blinking in the 
strong sunlight, we were almost 
mobbed by happy Chartrains. 
Madame of the hotel was there, too. 
She rushed up, tears in her eyes, 
crying, “We will never forget you— 
you who saved our cathedral! ” 


Tall Story 

A SINGING group on tour in Australia, wanting to sec some aborigines, 
drove into the bush country where, on a bumpy road, their car hit a 
kangaroo. They ^ot out and saw that the victim appeared to be stone- 
dead. They dragged the animal off the road and propped it against a tree. 
Then they took turns being photographed with it. One of the group took 
off his expensive Sports jacket and draped it round the beast. He jammed 
a costly trilby on the kangaroo’s head. He was posing beside the bedizened 
victim when the kangaroo shook his head, pulled himself together and 
took off across country.. 

No one knows what the sight of a kangaroo in sports jacket and hat may 
have done 1.0 the nerves of others, but it has impaired those of the owner of 
the clothing. In the sports jacket were his passport and wallet with 
Rs. 6,^80 in cash. * —d. g. 
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hast Testament 

Three sisters who lived vcith their grandmother often discussed how her 
things would be divided up after she died. Most of the discussion Was 
about “The Lincoln Letter,” a treasured and valued epistle that grand¬ 
mother had kept safely tucked away for years. Observers thought that 
there might be a terrible family row over the inheritance of this heirloom. 

Eventually Grandmother died. When they of>ened her possessions they 
found that “The Lincoln Letter” was a letter she had written to President 
Lincoln and, for‘some unknown reason, had never posted. — J. b. 
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PURE NEW WOOL 


Knitting wool now wears the Woolmark 

★ the international symbol of pure new wool ★ awarded 
only to products made from pure new wool which have 
passed rigid tests for quality and purity ★ Like 
the first Indian knitting wool with the woolmark 
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How Quick-Witted 

P 

• By TutoooRE Berland 


A cciDENTs don’t “just happen.” They happen because the situation has 
been set up for them, because someone has lacked an awareness of 
X what’s coming and what to do. 

How do you react in a critical situation? Here are six emergencies that 
give you a chance to check your quick-wit quotient. The answers are on 
page r 14. Score yourself like this : 6 correct—you’re a c]uick-wit; 3—5 correct 
—you’re reasonably safe to be with; under 3—stay in bed. 


Are You 


I: You’re steering your 
outboard motor-boat,''throttle 
open, along a deserted river. 
Suddenly you spot a fallen 
tree in your path. It stretches 
from ban^ to banl{. 



2 : You’re strolling on a 
pavement. A little girl dashes 
across your path and into the 
street after a ball—oblivious 
of a car speeding towards her. 


Condensed from 
Popular Mechanics 
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HOW QUICK-WITTED ARE YOU? 


3: After spraying your 
flowers, you return to the tool 
shed to find your three-year- 
old son’s hands and face cov¬ 
ered with insectictde powder. 



4 : You find your small 
children playing with the 
contents of a cupboard you 
thought was locked. In it, 
you \now, are a shotgun and 
cartridges. As you approach 
the children, one of them—in 
fun, of course—aims the gun 
at you. 



5: The s!^ is darl^, but it 
is a sweltering afternoon on 
the beafh. You start swim¬ 
ming towards a raft out in the 
water. When you’re half-way 
there, rain begins to fall. You 
hear thunder, and flashes of 
lightning stril(e/iear by. 



6 : /fs you alight from a 
bus, carrying parcels, the 
door closes behind you and 
you feel a tug. Your coat is 
caught. The bus starts to 
move. 






THE READER'S DIGEST 


How Quick-Witted Were You? 

Safety experts recommend these emergency reactions 
in the quiz situations on pages 112 and 1 l.S 


1. Close the throttle 1 Make a sharp 
turn, even if it means you will beach 
your craft. Brace yourself, and warn 
your companions to hang on. 

2. If the child is close enough, grab 
her or trip her. If she’s not, you must 
yell at her; she can stop in less distance 
than the car. 

3. Wash his hands and face with 
water (some insecticides can penetrate 
unbroken skin), grab the container 
(the ingredients—and sometimes first- 
aid advice—may be listed on the label) 
and call your doctor. 

If you can’t reach a doctor, make 
the child drink plenty of water, and 
get him to vomit by placing your 
finger far back in his throat. 


4. Drop to the floor. Point to an ob¬ 
ject off to the side and say, “I bet you 
can’t hit that.” This will divert the 
gun from you and give you time to 
grab it. Don’t shout, ‘‘Don’t shoot!” 
*The child might become flustered and 
pull the trigger. Assume that the gun 
is loaded. 

5. Go back to shore and find shelter 
in a building. Don’t try to reach the 
raft. Remember that lightning strikes 
at the highest projection; on a raft, 
you’d be it. 

6 . Yell at the driver. Drop the par¬ 
cels, unbutton the coat and whip it off. 
You may have to run a few feet as the 
bus starts to move, but it takes time 
for a bus to really get moving. 



Back to the Beginning Again 

U.S. Congressman Howard Smith, who takes a dim view of govern¬ 
mental spending, complained about a 64,000 dollars federal research pro¬ 
ject studying man’s resistance to persuasion. “Some thought Adam and 
Eve settled tnat^question with the apple,” he grumbled. — j. D. 
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Not Ramu. Not Krishan. Not Munni. It is he—the 
grandpa, for he could not resist it! There is a 
child in every man and no child can resist Sathe's 
chocolatei, for they are so tasty and nourishing. 

SATHE BISCUIT & CHOCOLATE CO. LTD., POONA-2 
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UFTS 

LIKE 

THAT 


I WAS suEPUiED when the bus I was on 
pulled up at a place that was. not an 
cdficial bus stop.. Our driver, a huge, 
stra|^ii^ man, got out, stalked across 
the street and glared up at an open 
window in an eluant block of iiats. 

he bellowed. A startled maid 
^uck her head out. **Take that canary 
out of the window,** he ordered. ^‘The 
sun win kiU hr 

The maid quickly complied, and 
out" hero, a satisfied smile on his face, 
lumbered back to take us on our way. 

* —SfcANBMV 


Talking to a very pt^ailar minister of 
Scottish ancestry soon after he had 
rested to go to a larger church, I 
said that the congregation must have 
been rather put out about his leaving. 
, "Yes,»’ he.said, "diey wondered if 
lAvd re^y wanted me to m,** 
Then, (With a canny sotile;, he added, 
**1 asnired them that the Lord would 
It ano^lKr chqrch to tempt me 
I a my inciease Rs. 4,250 a your 
&1 not expect me to accept.*’ 

B. Banex 



Whin the tdkplKMie rang insistently 
at 3.^ in the moroing, my wcai^ doc> 
tor husfaandndlcdaiit ol bedto answer 
it. *Tcs?**lie croaked inio the receiver. 

Aloud voice cradded; ^Doctor, I'm 

k ^ * 


sorry to bothclr vou at this hour, but I 
have a terrible nout of insomnia.*’ 

My hudband demanded, “Well, 
what are you trying to do—start an 
cphhmic^” —MooikBBTDAvu 

The manager of our^bank objected to 
investing in a datacomputer, amsidcr- 
iiw it a needless expense. The head 
<^&e overruled him, however, and 
plans for installation b^n. Whw de¬ 
livery day came, it was discovered that 
the components were too large to fit 
into the lift. “How am I going to get 
this thing up to the third fiow.^*’ me 
delivery man moaned. 

The manager saw no problem. 
“Plug it in,” he said, “and let it work 
it out for itself.” — R. M. Coumx 


Mt husband took on the job of shop- 
piag for our expanding family. Re- 
cendy, when a supermarket manager 
fiowned at him for blocking crafiic in 
the aisle, he explained, “We're a two^ 
cart family now.” —Mu. R. p. 


A cattleman I know wore haitd-made, 
hand'tooled, high-heeled cowboy bocRs 
for every occasion. His daughter, how¬ 
ever, insisted that he wear proper shoes 
fev her wedding. Under a constant 
barrage of his daughter’s jdcas and his 
unfe’s threats^ ;he consented. 

As soon as die wedding ceremony 
was over, he ducked iti^ a aide room, 
jerked off the dioes and pttRsd on a 
mir of magnificent, blacl^ two-in^- 
he^ hoots. Then he sneaked out of the 
Side door and, with the skill o|an old 
cowhand, tied the dioes to the rear 
bumper of the bridal couple's car. 
Dasning up the church steps, be 
arrived in tune to \cAn the reception 
Ime at the door.. gommoucir 
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The light in that projector 



\ 


The cinema lias come a long way since 
the ‘bioscope’ you knew as a child. Much 
of the progress made has resulted from 
great technical advancers. One of these, 
and a vital one,is the development of the 
arc carbon. And Union Carbide India’s 
The Idu^hter, the wonder, the international associates have played a 
thrills of cinema, 'kre yours to leading part m perfecting it. ^ 
enjoy because of the lig,ht pro- .Now Union Carbide India has started 

duced by two tiny arc carbons. manufactuting the world famous 

NATIONAL Arc Carbons to meet the grow- 
ing demandsof India’s film industry. The 
Carbon Products factory will also make 
carbon electrodes for dry batteries and 
electrical machinery. The local manu 
facture of these products will save th-. 
n8 country valuable foreign exchange. 




is brighter than the sun! 



Union Carbide India's Carbon I’roductsi 
factory is but one seed of industry that 
the Company has sown in India. The 
variety and value of products made by 
Union Carbide Imlia today show how 
the resources and know-how of a world¬ 
wide organisation can serve the needs*t?f 
a developing economy. 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


UNION CARBIDE PRODUCTS FOR INDIA’S 
HOMES, industries, AGRICULTURE : 

EVEREADY Torch Batteries, Torches, Torch Bulbs, 
Radio Batteries, Transistor Batteries, Photoflash 
Batteries, Hearinp-Aid Batteries, Dry Cells, Telephone 
Cells, Railroad &,lndustrial Cells, Mantles.NATIONAL 
Arc Carbons % . • 

UNION CARBIDE Polyethylene Resins, Polyethylene 
Eilm, Polyethylene Pipe, Plastics, Chemicals, Acetic 
Acid, Butyl AlcohSl, Butyl Acetate, Ethyl Acetate, 
Agricultural Chemicals, Zinc Addressograph Strips, 
EMMO P^oto-engravers' Plates, UNION CARBIDE 
Carbon and Graphite products. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment, Ferro Alloys and Metals, Hard Facing and 
Corrosion Resistant Materials 


sowing the seeds of progress 
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Yes, it IS a way of sharing a pleasure. 
Wherever friends get together, 
Mohun's delicious Gold Com Real 
Apple Juice is, welcomed and enjoyed 
^a sign of grod will Enjoy it - and 
seVve it with pride. 
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T he experts keep telling us—and their 
voices have become a little shriller of 
late—that we married women are en¬ 
slaved by housework and imprisoned by our 
children. They tell us we are scjuandering our 
potentials. They tell us to take off our aprons, 
put our children in day nurseries and go out 
and fulfil ourselves. And I think they are 
wrong. 

This fren/ied search for female identity, this 
me, me, me, what am I, what do / want, is 
the kind of self-preoccupation that can send 



There is a happy medium 
in the housewife's choice 
between children and a career 


anyone down the path to complete isolation— 
which is not a path the wife and mother can 
follow. 

Surely there is a middle ground between the 
exhausted mother surrounded by toddlers and 
chained to the stove, and the brilliant woman 
at the other end of ffie feminine spectrum who 
spends her day in free cold intellectual specula¬ 
tion. The experts tell us we must choose one 
extreme or the other, but I hnow there is a 
middle ground because I’m standing on it 
right now. And so are a lot of other women. 

Condensed from “This Half of the'‘Apple Is Mine,’’ 

Q 1965 by Joyce Kissock Lubold 
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Let’s consider first’that fiugbear 
of emancipated womankind: House¬ 
work. That monster loses a lot of his 
teeth when you look straight at him. 
When, for example, that advertising 
fellow tells us how easy it is to get 
the family wa^h sparkling bright, 
he’s almost right! It is easy. Most of 
us can do a week’s washing in a 
couple of hours of loading, unload¬ 
ing and pushing buttons. While the 
clothes are washing, the time is all 
yours. You can toss off a few ojther 
chores, or drink a cup of coffee, or 
read Tom Jones if you missed the 
film. , 

Feeding time, too, can be coped 
with faster than we like to admit. 
Getting dinner these days takes only 
45 minutes, on days when 45 
minutes is all we have. Of course we 
can spend hours making profiteroles 
or paella, but we need do that only 
when the spirit moves us. Those nice 
people who dazzle the housewife 
with ^lelves of frozen vegetables, 
cake mixes and just-add-water- 
homemade-soup have not laboured 
in vain. 

Which briijgs us to the question 
of the boredom and repetition of 
housework. I admit you often meet 
yourself at the end of vacuuming the 
bedrooms, getting ready to sweep 
up the living-room again, but you 
can’t ttll me that the lady phy^cist 
doesn’t have days when the sight of 
yet another nasty neutron nauseates 
her; or that the woman who has 
become an interior decorator doesn’t 
once in a while want to scream at the- 


sight of one more sample of tan¬ 
gerine rep. Even our men get bored 
sometimes with the same old 
customer or industrial disputes or 
production charts. Boredom, 1 say 
rather grandly, is what vou make it, 
and at least the housewife can tell 
herself she’s working for people she 
loves, which is more than you can 
say for the stockbroker or the bus 
driver. 

• But what about all those children 
we keep having? Aren’t we terribly 
exploited by the toddler set, throw¬ 
ing ourselves away on finger paints 
and I-Spy games? My answer to this 
is that I had the children, and I plan 
to take it from there. 

The idea of “maternity leave”— 
allowing a woman time off to have 
a baby before she whips back to her 
lofty pursuits—makes it sound as if 
parenthood were limited to the 
maternity ward. There seems to be 
some chance tfiat the immediate 
future of the world has something to 
do with the guidance and care we 
give our children after they leave 
hospital. Whenever we try to teach 
our children, by word’or example, 
what “responsibility” or “ccyiality” 
means, whenever we spend time try¬ 
ing to pass op some of the hard- 
fought truths of living, we are, as 
someone said, “involving ourselves 
in eternal consequences.” And when 
it comes to eternal consequences, I 
want to take care of my own. 

I aBmit that there are years in any 
woman’s life when, no matter how 
she tries to arrange her time, she 
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^ Make colour turn your house into a 
home^select your colours from the wide 
ange of Shalimar Superlac Plastic Emulsion 
Ouick-drying and with a high covering capacity 
IS paint obliterates marks, is washable anr^ 

p 

gives a bright finish to walls It is completely 
dour-free For a quick-drying, high-gloss, 

durable finish on wood or metal use the 
Superlac Synthetic Enamel range 
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Hnds most of it taken up in domestic 
duties. Well, of course! That’s what 
we signed up for^Marriage may be 
moonlight and soft hands and place 
settings in the never-never land of 
advertising, but the whole system 
actually is based on the idea that 
Father goes out and earns the bread, 
and Mother spreads the butter on it. • 

But even during those years there 
is some leeway. We may be on 24- 
hour duty, seven days a week, but 
we have more free time than anyone 
working the nine-to-five shift. I 
don’t mean sit-about-and-eat-choco- 
latcs free time, of course, but I do 
mean what-do-I-wan t-to-do-next free 
time, and that’s almost as good. And 
into this tight schedule we can 
squeeze the time and energy to de¬ 
velop our own individual interests; 
Show me a banker who can take an 
hour after lunch to practise his 
guitar, for example. Yet I have two 
hardworking housewife friends who 
are a6le to do just that. 

Of course, many women may de-* 
cide wisely that their greatest con¬ 
tribution to the world lies outside a 


family situation, or that their own 
completeness can best be enjoyed by 
being on their own. For the rest of 
us, however, the women in the 
middle, it is possible to live free as 
birds within, and probably because 
of, the family framework we have 
chosen. Even in our busiest years, we 
can develop skills and interests to use 
later when things calm down. Then 
^ we can write a symphony or go to 
medical school. Right now, when 
the confusion of family life is at its 
greatest, we can prepare ourselves 
for a quieter time to come. 

Because this is how we women in 
the middle live. We are, if we have 
chosen this way, wives and mothers 
first, and we work pretty hard at it. 
But, as our free time and talents 
grow, we begin to use them. It’s very 
simple, really.*.Yet people keep tell¬ 
ing housewives they can truly find 
themselves only in the outside 
world. 

We say that the outside and inside 
worlds meet in the middle where we 
stand, and that small acts, added to¬ 
gether, can have major importance. 



On the Threshold 

A little boy, my son collected toy soldiers. Whenever he was ill in 
bed, he would spend the day putting them through manoeuvres. After 
he had outgrown the various childhood illnesses, the toy models were 
forgotten and relegated to the attic. Wheh he was it, he nad to spend a 
day in bed. Looking at me rather sheepishly, he took his box of soldiers 
with him. Within a very short time he carried them djpwnstairs. “They 
don’t talk to me any more,” he said. —Betty i.eGere 
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“Good morning^. 
Bird-Heilgers...” 
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Customer attention at Bird-Heilgers begins with your reception. And ends ? 

It never ends feally because Bird-Heilgers like to ensure that^very customer continues 
to receive personal attention. With enquiries, with correspondence, with products, 
with installation, with service, with . well, the chain is almost endless.* And at every 
stage, the men at Bird-Heilgers can draw on the extensive«range of products and 


servioes*offered by the Group. 
Today, thousands are dealing with 
BirdeHeilgers. Ask them why and 
the answer will be the same: 
"Good products, good service and 
pleasant people". 

Contact the Bird-Heilgers Group 
at Chartered Bank Buildings, 
Calcutta.or in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Madras and Kanpur. 



BIRD-HEILGERS 

Group of Co/rijianies 

Calcutta Bombay New Delhi Madras Kanpur 
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After agonizing years 
in design and construction, 
this great gleammg 
Cinderella plane ynay yet 
pay off-—as a test model 
for the air transport 
of the future 


The Birth of 
a Supersonic 
Monster 


By Keith Wheeler 
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I ooKED at from any angle, the 
thing is both impossible and 
^weirdly beautiful. Partly it is 
the sheer size, 185 feet from end to 
end, 105 feet from wing tip to wing 
tip. No eye can absorb in one look 
the craning stretch of snout, the 
flared triangle of wing, the six black 
caverns under the tail. It has been 
called a heron homesick for the sky, 
a seasick sea serpent, a cobra striking 
from on top of a crate. The thing is, 
in fatt, an aeroplane, the XB70. 

Nobody ever built a plane like this 
before. It has cost Rs. 7,125 crores. 



taken ten years, required the gfforts 
of some 3,000 engineers. When the 
thing was first conceived in 1955—as 
ptential successor to the U.S. Stra¬ 
tegic Air Command’s B-52 heavy 
bomber—plenty of doubt existed 
that it could be built at all. Yet there 
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it is, with a single sister ship com¬ 
pleted earlier this year. Neither will 
ever be a bomber. The Pentagon, 
caught in wavering arguments 
between missiles and manned- 
weapons platforms, long ago down¬ 
graded the B-70 programme to only 
two aircraft. It thus became the 
XB-70A (X meaning experimental.) 

The two experimental XB-7o’s 
stand for a kind of knowledge in 
high demand. They arc unique in 
the world, the only pieces of truly 
heavy hardware ever designed to 
shoulder a mighty load, get up to 


much about supersonic flight, and 
nobody knew anything, except in 
theory, about flying a big aeroplane 
long distances at 70,000 feet and 
Mach 3. North American Aviation 
engineers took two years to decide 
they could produce the big plane. 
The air force then gave North 
American Rs. 171 crores to see what 
ft could do and General Electric 
Rs. 55 crores to work on engines. 

An idea of what was involved may 
be derived from the conditions in 
which the plane was to function. At 
70,000 feet the air is so thin that, 



70,000 feet and cruise from one con¬ 
tinent td another at Mach 3, thgee 
times the speed of sound, or about 
2,000 m.p.h. 

Plane of the Future. When the 
U.S. Air Force first asked for a suc¬ 
cessor to the B-52, few people knew 


without artificial pressurization, a 
man’s blood would boil and his in¬ 
ternal gases would explode him like 
a balloon. At Mach 3, friction of the 
plane’s passage through minus 65 
degrees F. (minus 55 degrees C.) 
would generate plus temperatures 
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up to 650 degrees F. (345 degrees C.) 
—enough to roast a man like a 
Christmas turkey. And the need for 
the aircraft to hurtle thousands of 
miles without refuelling demanded 
that it be economical. Yet the 275- 
ton XB-70, at maximum exertion in 
climb, would need two-thirds of all 
the power packed into a 85,000-ton 
nuclear aircraft carrier. 

What the designers had in mind 
was a future-generations aeroplaiie 
—built by this-gencration men. A 
full-scale wooden mock-up was built 
by March 1959, approved by the air 
force, and a go-ahead given. 

But Will It Work? Hideous prob¬ 
lems confronted the engineers. One 
was that as a supersonic wing flew 
faster its centre of lift travelled aft. 
If the movement slid back far 
enough, the aircraft would flip end 
over end and disintegrate. 

The engineers decided on a delta 
wing unlike any ever conceived be¬ 
fore. Shaped like an arrowhead, it 
would be fantastically knifelike—• 
relatively thinner than a razor blade 
—and 500 square feet of each wing 
tip would be hinged, so that in high¬ 
speed,flight the outer* hinged wing 
tips could be*canted down by either 
25 or 65 degrees. . 

Theory said that folding the 
wings would convert the v/ing tips 
into great weather vanes to “stiffen” 
the XB-yo’s directional stability, 
and help shove the plane back into 
balance by destroying some lift 
at the rear. 

Several years* before, National 

IJO 


Aeronautics ^and Space Administra¬ 
tion researchers had come upon a 
strange phenomenon they called 
“compression lift.” This indicated 
that at a certain velocity a properly 
shaped object might convert die old 
enemy, the sound'barrier, into an 
ally by climbing on top of its own 
shock wave and riding it like a 
speed-boat. Now the engineers con¬ 
toured the XB-yo’s wing to the exact 
size and shape of the shock wave it 
would generate at Mach 3, and 
shaped the craft’s wide, flat under¬ 
body like that of a speed-boat. 

. Theory said it would work; proof 
would have to wait.. 

At this point the XB-70 suffered a 
stunning setback. In December 1959, 
the U.S. Defence Department de¬ 
cided to downgrade the plane from 
a future fleet to a single prototype. 
Despite the blow, work went on. 
Then, late in i960 the project took 
a new turn, this time upwards. New 
Defence Department ordefs called 
for a number of the aircraft. 

Tough but Intractable. Now 
hell’s own hurdles reared up as 
engineers contemplated materials. 
Highest hurdle was heat. For years 
^aeroplanes had been made of alumi¬ 
nium, but at Mach 3 temperatures 
the strength would go out“of the soft 
metal and everything inside would 
sizcle in a gigantic rotisseric. The 
XB-70 needed sterner stuff. 

But what? Engineers, prowling 
through metallurgical and physics 
laboratories, began turning up ex¬ 
citing finds. A metal called titanium 
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A/y doctor uiys 
ordinary powders 
won't do... 


t 

We babies 
• •need 

fefcmtmV 

baby powder 


A BABY’S skin is very sensitive to 
■^perspiration acidity and wet nappii.’s, 
Mothers, ordinary powders will not do. 
Your baby needs a special powder— 
JOHNSON’S baby powder. ^ 

S^upcrline JOttNSO^’S bab)* fjowder 
absorbs moisture withj^ut clogging baby's 
skin pores. It is formulated to prevent 
nappy ra.sh an«! other irritations. 

• Soothing JOHNSON’S baby jiowder 
used alter bath and at iiajjpy changes 
will keep baby dry and protected. 


;i() Foijcll Slarl, Bombay 26 
* ri.icU'inaik 
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was known to be tough—but intract¬ 
able; ways had to be found to mould 
it into the plane’s overhanging 
snout. Eventually these were found. 
The taming of titanium alone won 
an “Advancement of Research” 
award from the American Society of 
Metals. 

The engineers’ weightiest single^ 
problem was to develop a material 
strong enough to carry the main 
weight and stress of the aircraft, iri- 
sulated enough to shield dozens of 
tons of combustible fuel from the 
awful heat of its passage, but light 
enough to fly. They developed a 
“honeycomb sandwich”—sheets of 
thin stainless steel soldered to cither 
side of a delicate, many-celled core 
of the same stuff. The exacting pro¬ 
cess required hospital cleanliness, 
ceramic moulds to control distortion, 
and X-ray inspection of the bond. 
They made acres of honeycomb. 

Gradually a giant metal fantasy 
took shape. But, in March 1961, 
orders came from Washington: no • 
fleet, not even a bomber; two re¬ 
search aircraft and no more. 

Still the job went doggedly for¬ 
ward. Engineers were contriving 
big engines, so hungry that, at full 
power, just one of ^he six in the 
XB-70 could gulp 60,000 pounds of 

f )araf!in fuel per hour—8,500 gal- 
ons. Most of the revolutions diat 
were wrought are classified secrets. 
They include such exotic concepts 
as using fuel to soak the heat out of 
lubricating oils. The results add up 
to a monster engine delivering 
132 


30,000 pouncis of thrust, or six 
pounds of push for every pound it 
weighs, capable of sustained opera¬ 
tion in ferocious temperatures. They 
called it the YJ-93-3. 

Moment of Truth. Early in 1964 
six YJ-93 ’s were mated to the fan¬ 
tastic air-frame. At last the XB-70 
stood complete. Flight day came on. 
September 21. Chief test pilot A 1 
White and co-pilot Colonel Joseph 
Cotton were sealed in the cockpit, 
each harnessed into an individual 
oyster-shell capsule. If anything 
went seriously wrong they could 
,snap the shells shut and be rocketed 
out of the plane to come down by 
parachute. The engines were fired, 
and men working underneath 
could feel their bones quivering 
under the impact of sheer noise. 
Finally the clutter of ground sup¬ 
port—hydraulic pumps, electric 
power, nitrogen and ammonia sup¬ 
ply trucks and air-conditioning— 
was cleared away. The behemoth 
taxied out to the end of the runway, 
its pilots 30 feet in the air and 100 
feet ahead of the nosewheel. 

This was the moment of truth. 


Suspended in the XB-yo’s bomb bay 
jvas a three-ton computer. From all 
over the aeroplane, 866 sensory 
points fed the computer rehdings of 
strain, temperature, flutter, pressure, 
rollpitch, yaw and acceleration. 

White and Cotton went through 


a cockpit check of 260 items on 18 
pages. At last a voice said, “20001, 
cleared for take-off.” White’s voice 


came back, “Ready. 5-4-3-2-1. We 
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go.” Immediately the afterburners 
cut in—throwing tongues of flame 
in which bright, sharply defined 
diamond patterns gave brilliant 
shape to the shock waves- The 
XB-70 began to move. 

Down the long desert runway the 
XB-yo gathered its violence. Look¬ 
ing like a creature for or from an^ 
other world, it went up—slowly, 
majestically at first—and the next 
anybody knew it was out of sight. 
Nothing was left but a far-off moan 
in the sky and the voices of the pilots 
coming down to report the aircraft’s 
condition. Nine years of effort were 
up there—nine years, and Rs. 7,125 
crores. 

New aircraft are expected to be 
full of snags, flaws and revealed 
human error. The XB-70 did not 
escape. On an otherwise perfect 
landing, for example, a brake 
bound, locked the rear wheels of the 
left landing gear and burnt up two 
tyres in a spectacular torrent of 
flame. But die XB-yo’s personal* 
crimes were misdemeanours and not 
felonies. She flew a second time on 
October 5 and did even better. 

On*Flighjt No. 3 ^hitc ran into 
'“some problems” at about 740 
m.p.h. The problems involved direc¬ 
tional stability; the XB-70 didn’t 
want to stay on course. * 

“Nobody knew what it was,” he 
said later. “We took the data from 
the plane’s computer and ci;anked 
it into the flight simulator. The 
simulator ‘flew’ the same way the 
plane had. Then it was perfectly 

^34 


explainable. *At that speed, it was 
time to fold the wing tips.” 

Flight No. 4 was to be a big 
jump; they would fold down those 
enormous wings and learn for cer¬ 
tain whether they had a monster or 
a miracle. But now trouble came on 
them. The XB-70 bounced out to the 
runway and began the take-off roll. 
But half-way down the strip White 
reported, “I’m aborting.” A brake 
had bound, one engine had stalled 
and the pressure was failing in one 
hydraulic system. 

The flight was rescheduled for 
•October 24. This time everything 
worked. She came down the runway 
like a bolt out of hell, clawed her 
way off the ground, reached for the 
sky and vanished. Two hours later 
(White and Cotton were reporting 
to an audience of engineers acro- 
dynamists, vice-presidents, presi¬ 
dents, colonels and generals. 
They had got to 45,000 feet, 
nursed the speed up to Mach 1*4 
—roughly 1,000 m.p.h.—and had 
folded the hinged wings for the first 
time. “She flew beautifully,” White 
reported. « 

“That plane,” Cotton added, 

• “was born to fly with the wings 
down.” 

The testing of any aifetaft pro¬ 
ceeds by carefully • planned stages. 
Off her fourteenth flight, last July, 
the XB-70 set a new record for con¬ 
tinuous supersonic flight: 84 min¬ 
utes. She flew a total of one hour and 
44 minutes at a top speed of 1,870 
m.p.h. and a peak altitude of 68,000 




POWER 
SPELLS 

P-R-O-G-R-E-S-S 

Controlled power, that is. Power tt!3t 
can be dir§cted promptly and efficiently, 
and in large quantities, into building and 
maintaining the "sinews of modern in- 
dustriaf and social structures. Whether 
it be derived from wind, coal, oil, water 
or atomic energy—it's electric^ power 
that does the big job in spelling out 
progress toward fuller, richer living 


throughout the world. 

And when you look to electricity, be 
sure to consult FUJI, Japan’s leader in 
atomic*energy and integrated manufac¬ 
turer of electrical systems, equipment 
and components. For everything in 
electric power generation, transmission, 
distribution and application-see FUJI 
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feet. She is expected to reach her 
designed speed shortly. 

Showing the Way. Since the XB- 
70 will never be a bomber, what did 
the American taxpayer get for his 
Rs. 7,125 crores? The answer is: 
knowledge of inestimable value. 
The U.S. aviation industry is on the 
threshold of an entirely new dimen¬ 
sion of commercial flight: the SST' 
(supersonic transport), intended to 
carry ordinary travellers at multiple'; 
of the speed of sound. In the XB-70 
there is a treasury of knowing what 
to do and what not to do beyond a 
new frontier. 

Take an example: Among the 


main worries ubout creating an SST 
is the sonic boom, the continuous 
shock wave which unrolls like a 
strip of carpet behind a supersonic 
plane. The XB-70 is the only exist¬ 
ing instrument big enough and fast 
enough to demonstrate the size and 
nature of the problemt for an SST. 
Here, alone, the XB-70 can earn 
its keep. There are other SST equa¬ 
tions to be solved aloft. Will the 
people who pay for tickets be com¬ 
fortable? Will they be safe? It lies 
within the capacity of the XB-70 to 
prove whether Grandmother may 
safely venture where professional 
test pilots now tread. 


Child Psychiatry 

A PAEDIATRICIAN uscs old typewriters to keep children amused in his 
waiting-room. He cut down the legs of a table and placed several type¬ 
writers on it for them. Now his small patients cry only when they leave. 

—H. P. 

< 

A DENTIST has found a way to make children’s visits a bit more pleasant. 
He hands the youngsters a water pistol to use in rinsing out their 
mouths. —A. B. 

Five-year-olds normally twist and turn continuously in thcir straight- 
backrd classroom ch^frs. As an experiment last year, an inspired teacher 
installed rocking chairs for her first-yeap reading class. The children rocked 
quietly instead of squirming and were later found to be a month ahead 

of their normal reading level. -^M. j. 
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' Hn afe ^ 

Forbidden Fruit - 

Famous gastronome Brillat-Savarin raised this interesting question: 
“You first parents of the human race, who ruined yourselves for an apple 
—what might you not have done for a truffled turkey?” —Sydney Harris 




The story of I.T.I. is a story 
without an end, a story of 
growth and expansion. 

THE BEGINNING: I.T.I. was 
the first public sector under¬ 
taking to be started for 
nnanufacturing the full rango 
of equipment required for the 
development and mainten¬ 
ance of the country’s telecom¬ 
munication needs. Previously, 
most of this equipment was 
imported. 


skilled Indian technicians, 
supervisors and engineers, 
and with them, the technical 
know-how needed for tele¬ 
communication equipment 
manufacture. 

ACHIEVEMENTS: In the last 
ten years, during which the 
number of telephones in the 
country had multiplied seve¬ 
ral. fold, I.T.I’s contribution 
has been phenomenal. I.T.I. 
has been indigenously manu- 



THE GROWTH : In seventeen 
years Dqoravahinagar, the 
telephone city, has grown 
into a major industrial centre. 
Manufacture ranges from nuts 
and bolts to giant telephone 
exchanges. In a few years 
I.T.I. had a group of highly 


factoring and supplying auto¬ 
matic exchanges, carrier 
equipment, V. F. repeaters, 
telephone units etc. to the 
P & T Department. Items like 
private automatic exchanges, 
measuring instruments and 
traffic signals are also manu- 





factured to meet the require¬ 
ments of other consumers. 
Its share in the export mar¬ 
ket has been, noteworthy. 


THE FUTURE : With its skill¬ 
ed technicians and technical 
know-how, research and de¬ 
velopment, I.T.I is planning 
major expansion in the com¬ 
ing years. Preliminary work 
on starting the manufacture 
of Cross-bar telephone equip¬ 
ment, a radically new design 
of switching which is faster* 
and more efficient, in colla¬ 
boration with the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company has been 
completed and the first equip¬ 
ment is expected to roll, out 
shortly. I.T.I. is now teeming 
with activity, purposeful acti¬ 
vity that works for an end, 
but, which never ends itself. 
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Surprising and interesting things 
happen to those who keep their ears and 
their minds open and alert 


Tlie Art of 
Intelligent Listening 


Bv James Nathan Miller 


W HILE I was visiting the 
monkey house at the zoo 
recently,a strange feeling 
of what the French call dSja vu 
swept over me. Somewhere, not long 
before, I had been part of another 
scene much like this. ‘ 

Where was it.^ I closed my eyes 
and absorbed the atmosphere round 
me: the jostling crowd, the cease¬ 
less yepping of the rpohkeys—every¬ 
one of them* chattering away, none 
paying attention to the others, none 
of them listening. 

Nobody listening! Now' I remem¬ 
bered. That cocktail party last week. 
The crowded room. The full-speed, 
full-volume chatter with nobody 
really saying anything, and nobody 
listening anyway. 


With monkeys there’s no loss. But 
people pay a price; in a recent study 
a leading public-opinion analyst 
found that our failure to listen to one 
another is both cause and jiymptom 
of some of our most serious personal 
problems. “People talk right past 
one another,” he says. “Fathers talk 
past sons, mothers talk past daugh¬ 
ters, teachers talk past students.” 
Too often conversation is a com- 
< petitive exercise in which the first 
person to draw a breath is declared 
the listener. 

We miss so much. Conversational 
gi^e-and-take is among dfie most 
enjoyable and rewarding of mental 
activities. Like study, it informs. 
Like travel, it broadens. Like friend¬ 
ship, it nourishes the soul. It calls, 
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however, for a willingness to alter¬ 
nate the roje of speaker with that of 
listener, and it calls for occasional 
“digestive pauses” by both. 

In most of today’s ping-pong con¬ 
versations you find no such pauses, 
no interval between the cessation of 
, one person talking and the clamour 
of a “listener” to get his oar in. 
We allow our minds hardly any op¬ 
portunity for the essential process of 
assimilating what has come in and 
organizing what is to go out in 
response. We regard any conversa¬ 
tional pause as awkward, a danger 
signal that people arc getting bored 
or running out of topics to discuss. 
The resulting rush to fill the void 
turns into a no-holds-barred race to 
take over. 

Look at the so-called “listeners” 
in a conversation, and you’ll often 
see their impatience. They remind 
me of my Labrador retriever when 
I throw a stick for him, then tell him 
to “SPay.” At that command he 
freezes into a rigid statue, but his 
nose and rear legs quiver in antici¬ 
pation. At the command “Go! ” he’s 
off like a ballktic missile. How often 
I’ve seen that dog’s exp/'ession mir¬ 
rored in a group of “listeners”! . • 

Small wonder that so many con- 
versati( 5 ris fly apart, or hop about 
from subject to subject and double 
back o*n themselves as bewilderitigly 
as a rabbit dodging across a field. 
Since nobody is listening to the sub¬ 
stance of what is being said, the sub¬ 
stance is lost. 

Recently I have tried tracking 


conversations and their patterns of 
subject-change. In one case I was 
able to reconstruct the thoughts in 
the minds of two “listeners” whom 
I shall call “X” and “Y,” while 
speaker “A” held the floor. The se¬ 
quence went like this: 

A: “Very interesting thing. AJter 
hundreds of years of mystery about 
what the Druids were up to at 
Stonehenge, a professor has at last 
found an explanation.” 

X (Thinking): “Druids. Ancient 
civilizations. Good. I can talk about 
my trip to the Far East.” 

Y (Thinking). “Professor. Uni¬ 
versity. I’ll tell the one about the 
time Henry and I had the argu¬ 
ment with that lecturer.” 

Sure enough, as soon as A ran out 
of breath there was half a second’s 
pause and then’JX and Y were rac¬ 
ing each other towards the breach. 
X won: “Thqse ancient civiliza¬ 
tions certainly arc mysterious. Last 
year when Margaret and I were in 
Cambodia ^e visited Angkor Wat, 
and-” 

So we were off, from Cambodia 
to a monologue about the excel¬ 
lence of thejFrench postal «ystcm, 
then to the lecture incident—and on 
and on through the evening. 

Actually, a worthwhile exchange 
require!! no more than thoughtful 
listening, and a thoughtful listener 
need be no brighter than the rest of 
us. tie simply knows that a true 
conversation is an opportunity to 
learn something about one another 
and from one another. From this 
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basic fact stem certain conversational 
rules which, consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously, most good listeners follow. 

First: There is no such thing as a 
worthless conversation, provided 
you know what to listen for. The at¬ 
tentive listener doesn’t always tune 
his ear to what people think they’re 
saying. Sometimes he listens for^ 
what people unconsciously reveal 
about themselves while they’re talk¬ 
ing. Thus he can derive meaning 
from a conversation even though 
the other person may be talking non¬ 
sense. Sometimes, too, the listener 
can spot unconscious clues in an 
otherwise dull conversation that 
open up wide vistas of interest. 

On a plane trip last winter, for 
example, I sat next to a salesman 
who talked endlessly about his busi¬ 
ness : fluorescent li^ht bulbs. As he 
outlined his problems with the 
wholesalers and appliance manufac¬ 
turers, my attention flagged. But 
eventually I caught a fleeting refer¬ 
ence to a minor product,he was hav- * 
ing trouble selling: a bulb designed 
for growing flowers indoors with¬ 
out sunlight. 

Since I had alway.«i, failed in my 
attempts to stdrt plants in my living- 
room window, I questioned him 
about the bulb. I discovered that he, 
too, was an enthusiastic g'hrdener, 
and for the rest of the trip I was 
treated to a delightful dissertation 
on indoor greenhouses. As a r/:sult, 
last spring I successfully grew my 
own seedlings. 

Second: The question mark is 
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mightier than the exclamation mark. 
The good listener is not afraid to ad¬ 
mit ignorance by asking questions. 
And questions are the breath of life 
for a conversation. * 

From my own experience as a re¬ 
porter 1 have found that perhaps 
the single most powerful tool for 
making a conversation worth while 
is the simple two-word question, 
“For instance?’’ It lets the speaker 
know that you’re interested in what 
he’s saying and simultaneously chal¬ 
lenges him to move from the surface 
generality to the illustrative particu- 
‘ lar. Pressed for specifics," he often 
blossoms out with a'wealth of first¬ 
hand anecdotes—which can illu¬ 


minate the most obscure subject. 

The listener, in other words, must 
often lead the conversation. This is 
because most of us do not think 


very well while we are talking. 
Without help from those round us, 


we sometimes get lost in o^r own 
words. 


You’ve seen it happen dozens of 
times. Somebody starts off with a 
clear and forceful statement like, “I 
think there are three main objections 
to that poigt of view.’’ So you wait 
*£or his three objections—but he be¬ 
comes so embroiled in Objection 
No. I that his mind sinks into a 
swamp of verbal disorganization 
and never reaches 2 and 3. 

A good listener can help us over 
this hurdle. For years I’ve been 
carrying on a running argument 
with a woman about the quality of 
education in our local school. Our 
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CANCER 

■ HAVE A SIGN? 
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Yes indeed. The Crab in the Zodiac. 

However, we are reaiiy taiking about the dread disease cancer, that kills over 
200,000 people a year in India. This cancer has many signs. And most of them, 
deceptive. Cancer results when certain cells in the body start multiplying wildly, 
destroying the essential cells, and cannot be checked. Why this happens, 
nobody knows. Nor is there any pain at first to warn one. ^o detect cancer, be 
alert to its danger signals. It could mean life because cancer is curable if 
treated in the early stages. 

Cut out and keep this guide on cancer ___ 


Commonest types Danger signals 
of oaOoer In India ' 


Cheek St Tongue 
Throat 

Breast 
Uterus 
Stomach 
Bones » " 

Lung 

C 

Colon 

Prostrate gland 
Eye 

Skin 


. Small ulcer or cauliflower-like % 

' growth. • , 

Sensation of foreign body sticking in> 
the throat. Difficulty in swallowing 
or breathing. Change in voice. ^ 

Any lump or growth even if it is ) 
not painful. ; 

; Unusual bleeding or discharge 
particularly after menopause. j 

Sudden loss of appetite or pain in ^ 
: the abdomen or vomiting blood ^ 

' Unusual swelling even though ^ 

f without pain. \ 

h • I 

j Persistent hoarseness or cough with- j 
I out cause. B|pod-stained sputffm. ( 

I Any change in normal bowel i 

i movements. e 


f Presence of blood in urine. 

} • 
t Any opacity, or golden or whitish 
> part in the pupil, parcticulary in 
I infants and children. 

I Any change in wart or mole or 
I persistent ulcer. 


What steps to take 

See a doctor immediately. 
Qet frequent check-ups 
after the age of 45 even 
in theabsenceof any sign. 

Avoid smoking. When to¬ 
bacco is burnt, the high 
temperature produces a 
chemical known as 3. 4- 
benzyprine, one of the 
gnost powerful dkncer- 
producing; substances 
known today. 

Avoid ‘pan’ with chunam 
and tobacco. 

OOOD HEALTH 
iS V!TAL- 
SO !S UFE 
INSURANCE 
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discussions invariably get bogged 
down in trivia. The other night, 
though, I heard her arguing with 
one of the teachers. This man is a 
listener. V/henever she wandered 
off into a dead end, such as how her 
son was treated last week by the 
sports master, he would ask a quiet 
question that pulled her back to the 
main thread. As 1 listened to him* 
skilfully listening to her, I was able 
to understand for the first time whar 
her main points were—and I sud¬ 
denly discovered that I agreed with 
her. 

The basic fact about conversation 
is this: it is a partnership, not a 


rivalry.'Pit the most articulate, best- 
informed conversationalist against 
a non-listener, and the result is as if 
you tried to bounce a ball against a 
feather pillow. Conversely, subject 
an ordinary, run-of-the-mill '‘dull 
talker” to the gentle, exploratory 
probing of a good listener, and he 
often turns out to have wells of in¬ 
terest and information that nobody 
has bothered to tap. 

The good listener, the person who 
does not regard lively talk as mere¬ 
ly an exercise in self-assertion, adds 
immeasurably to the art of true con¬ 
versation—and to the enjoyment of 
those around him. 



Liquid Assets 

A RESTAURATEUR, ill the Wcst (Jerman village of Flein has bought an 
abandoned 5,284-gallon wine barrel and converted it into a tavern seating 
20 people (TJ.N.). . . An English cider firm has found a profitable sideline 
—selling its old cider barrels as garages for small cars(N. a.) . . , In Kansas 
City, they have made a cocktail lounge out of an old airliner; called 
“Flight 42,” it is ideal for people who want to get high without having to 
fly (N. N.) * ^ 

.. lie i|c Ik 

Szving Toim ^Partner 

On discovering that I was an enthusiastic square dancer, fellow csrppers 
in an international study camp in Switzerland asked me to teach them. I 
managed to get some recor(|s sent from the States and, amid explanations 
that women don’t usually call dances, I‘started teaching. By the next 
afternoon Swiss, German, Greek, British, Scandinavian and American 
campers were all doing well, j^nd I was so hoarse I couldn’t speak. 

“This is one of the most interesting camps I’ve ever been to,” I heard 
one of the Swiss campers excitedly tell a visitor. “Why, we even have an 
American call girl I ” — Gael Entrikin 
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While btatipned in Japan, my 
brother, an army lieutenant, was im¬ 
pressed with the efficient maid service 
in his bachelor officers’ quarters. But 
he always hid his prized Nikon camera 
before leaving his room. One day he 
forgot and left the camera out on his 
bed. -He was worried on his returh to 
find it gone—until he discovered that 
the maid had put it back in its proper 
hilling place ! —Mrs. r. Pepfing • 

The navy had arranged for groups 
of Cubs to tour a submarine, and I had 
volunteered to go with them. Ladders 
provided the only access to the .sub, 
and a sailor was stationed at the foot 
of each ladder to assist us. Though 
wearing a billowing skirt, I descended 
bravely, giving the sailor whatever 
fiinge benefits his duty offered him. 
Noticing my embarrassment, he 
grinned and said, “Don’t feel too bad. 
(.)nly married men are stationed at the 
ladders.” —Sylvia Ehrlich 

On manoeuvres in Germany, our 
infantry platoon was ordered to fall 
back across a river. Everyone managed * 
to wade aqross except the radio opera¬ 
tor, who stepped into a hole and sank 
from si^ht. Weighted down by the 
radio strapped to his back, the operftor 
calmly walked along the bottom until 
he reached shallow water and 
emerged. Our keen young lieutenant 
rushed up to praise the radioman for 
exemplary behaviour in a frightening 


situation. “Without the benefit of 
army training and discipline, do you 
realize where you’d probably be 
now?” he asked dramatically. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the dripping 
S9ldicr. “At home.”— Vernon Richardson 

One problem of an aircraft carrier 
the size of the U.S.S. Constellation is 
that during rough weather the accom¬ 
panying destroyers can’t keep up with 
her. Once when the weather was par¬ 
ticularly bad the officer of the deck 
asked me to contact the destroyers and 
find out their position and how they 
were riding the weather. The reply 
was: “We are not,sure of our position. 
Will call vou batk as .soon as we 

j 

surface.” —D. P. B. 

At our air force base it seemed as if 
everywhere I went there was a box or 
hin soliciting contributions. I decided 
to join the others in their fund-raising 
activities and placed a container on my 
desk with a sign that read: “Con¬ 
tributions for the Children o^ Israel 
Accepted Here.*’ The collections were 
good until one of the regular contri¬ 
butors looked a1 my desk nameplate 
and realized who the “Children of 
Israel” tyere. — sergeant Frederick Israel 

A FRIEND of mine recently reported 
to training camp. In his first letter 
home, he wrote: “It’s certainly a 
new experience having wall-to-wall 
brothers !” — Dale RachmaN 
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During an army exercise in Ger¬ 
many, the' order was issued ; “No 
soldier will enter a Gasthaus for the 
purpose of buying beer.” 

I returned to the small German vil¬ 
lage where my tank platoon was bil¬ 
leted and was shocked to see one of the 
i2-foot 105-mm. guns lowered point- 
blank at a Gasthaus window. All that 
rolled out of the tube, however, were 
five well-aimed German marks, whiclf 
landed in the hands of the Gasthaus 
proprietor. He in turn put five bottles 
of beer into the gun tube. As the tank 
backed away, raising its gun higher 
and higher, the welcome beer slid 
down into the hands of my ingenious 
sergeant. —l.iteiKNANt Philip Foujfr 

My wife is a recent addition to the 
naval community at the port where 
I’m stationed on a destroyer, but she 
is rapidly becoming adjusted to navy 
life. We are expccti,ng a child, a fact 
that has recently *bccome apparent. 
The other day 1 heard her telling a 
friend, “I feel as‘if I’m really in 
the navy now that I have a sonar 
dome!” —w. f. s. 

« 

We were being briefed on a target 
mission on M^hich we were to fly over 
the cast coast of Labrador in winter¬ 
time. tasked the brie^rtg officer why 
we had to wear the uncomfortable Mac 
West life jacket, sinc^ life expectancy 
was so short if we were forced down 
in the freezing water. 

“It makes the body easier fo find,” 
was the officer’s comforting reply. 

—T. N. c. 

«• 

My husbano, who had been wound¬ 
ed in fighting abroad, was flown home. 
Although he had* nearly recovered, a 
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couple'of young orderlies were handl¬ 
ing him as though his days were num¬ 
bered. Slowly and carefuHy they drove 
the ambulance from the airfield to the 
hospital, and gently carried the 
stretcher up a stairway to a si^fe en¬ 
trance. At the top of the stairs the 
orderly in front ran into a problem; 
the screen door opened outwards, and 
he could not let go of the stretcher. 

Realizing the situation, my husband 
jumped off the stretcher and opened 
the door, bowing graciously. After the 
astonished boys carried the .stretcher 
inside, my husband climbed back on, 
and they continued on their way—but 
not so carefully. — Mrs. d. pollock 

Before the landings on the Pacific 
island of Saipan, the Marine battalion 
.surgeon was briefing his men on the 
hazards to be encountered. In the surf, 
he said, beware of barrjicuda, sharks, 
anemones, razor-sharp coral, poison 
fish and giant clams that clo.se up on a 
man like a bear trap. On land, he 
went on, there are leprosy, typhus, 
filariasis, yaws, typhoid, dengue fever, 
dy.scntcry, sabre grass, hordes of flies, 
snakes and giant lizards. 

“Eat nothing growing on the island, 
don’t drink its water and don’t ap¬ 
proach its inhabitants,” he wound up. 
“Any questions?” 

A private’s hand shot up. “Sir,” he 
hsked, “why don’t we let the Japs keep 

the island,?” . ~c. w. p. 

0 

A FOPULAR method of sending whi.s- 
ky \o men overseas in the war was to 
put it in a hair-tonic bottle. One year 
I received a parcel with an empty 
bottle and a note on the label: “This 
made our hair stand on end —so we 
destroyed it.” — G. R. Sims 
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FOR ALL CHILDREN, 

WELCOME! 

T he moment of physical birth 
must seem frighteningly sud¬ 
den to the newborn child. He 
is expelled from the safe old world. 

If he fails to adjust to the new 
atmosphere, the unknown environ¬ 
ment, he dies. He must do what he 
has never done before: he must 
draw a breath. He makes the 
eflfort, and lives. 

Who can gaze at a newborn baby 
and not wonder again at The Mira¬ 
cle.? Who can explain the mysteri¬ 
ous individual spirit living in this 
tiny new baby? No one knows what 
this spirit is or how it will grow or 
what it will become. The potential 
in any child is infinite. Yet it is mal¬ 
leable. It can be shaped, dwarfed or 
developed. 

In the knowledge of such respon¬ 
sibility we are awed, we are stirred 
to self-examination. Are we worthy 
of assuming power- over these' 
children ? 

Looking -at the faces of children, 
whatever their race and kind, we 
see tht same look, so»touching in its 
gaiety, its wonder, its trustfulness 
and readiness to love. Children are 
incredibly forgiving and continue to 
love when all reason for^ love is 
gone. It is very difficult to kill love 
in a child’s heart, but it can be done. 

And when it is done, when the child 
knows he is betrayed, the wound 
can never be mended. 

Condensed from "The Joy of Children.” ^ 1964 by the National Committee for Children and 
n Youth, text 1964 by Pearl S. Buck, Photographs: page 147 Suzanne Szasz; 

14 ^ page tSS ^bert F. •Phillips, Eastman Kodak Co. 




I am not pleading for a soft, sen¬ 
timental love of children. Healthy 
children sooner or later will instinc¬ 
tively try to escape from such love. 
They must in order to grow. And 
growtji is essential if the child is to 
live. The love that is essential to 
growth is an unselfish love, demand-' 
ing no response except in the child’s 
own development. 

I know of*no joy in life greater 
than the joy of seeing a child grow 
in . mind and spirit and body, the 
small self-absorbed creature chang¬ 
ing into the responsible, eager, 
active^ human * being. This is the 
happy child, feeling himself frel and 
yet under a firm and just discipline, 
one which teaches self-discipline. A 
baby learns more in his first year 
than he ever learns again in any 
single year. It is a bold beginning. 
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A SECURE FAMILY 

M other-love can be taken 
for granted. It serves best 
for cuts and-bruises and' 
falls on slippery floors. Mother-love 
is sheltering^arms. But father-love is 
necessary, too, for a child’s growth. 

The best way the father can show 
his love is never to fail his child. 
Absolut: cru.;h in his dealings with 
the child, his word always kept 
when given, or if a promise jnust be 
broken, then full and early explana¬ 
tion, the building of a confidence so 
complete that the child can trust his 
father with his whole heart—this is ' 

the foundation of a child’s security. 

For every child admires his father 
/50 


and wants to find him worthy 
of love. 

One can judge a family’s life by 
the way the children behave outside, 
the way they meet strangers, th« self- 
discipline they show in a dentist’s 
chair. If they are secure at home, if 
they trust their parents and believe 
what they have been told in prepa¬ 
ration, they meet crises with con¬ 
fidence in themselves and in others. 

A child can stand an amaz¬ 
ing amount of change in envir¬ 
onment if his family remains 
stable, constant. 

PAVID LIKTOK 


a. * 
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THE GREAT* 
ADVENTURE 


C HILDHOOD is the time for 
discovery; it is Nature’s way 
of accommodating the ex¬ 
panding intelligence and the grow¬ 
ing spirit. “You want to know?” 
Nature enquires. “Go and find out 
for yourself.” 

Let parents echo the command 
a^d let teachers repeat it at school. 

Of course the cat may scratch 
the baby. They are making mutual 
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enquiry. Let them make mutual an¬ 
swers. If the cat scratches, the baby 
will remember claws and cope with 
his own knowledge more easily than 
with his mother’s fears. 

Sand on a beach is another world, 
upon which one leaves footprints, 
and a pond is a place for mud and 
frogs, fish and reflections. A child 
grows through wonder and curiosity 
and new experiences with nature, 
animals and human beings. 

BVe ARNOLD, PHOTOS, 


JVHO AM I? 

T he child is an individual in 
his own right and from birth 
should be so treated. With 
self-respect come certain virtues, 
including pride in one’s own be¬ 
haviour. Something is expected, and 
pride in one’s self, which is totally 
different from conceit, responds to 
expectation. At the same time, satis¬ 
faction with one’s self removes 



inhibitions. Sclf-conffdence, once 
gained, provides a kind of security 
which helps make a person dare to 
live and with joy. 

A child’s moods should not be 
lightly ignored. A tear in the eye, a 
finger in the mouth, constitute a 
need. There is a break in self-respect. 
Pity is all wrong, and sympathy may 
not be wise. What the child needs is 
intelligent concern, and a calm 
and friendly approach is the means. 
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OF WORK AND PLAY 

I F I were asked what clement is 
most important in a child’s life, I 
would say the element of beauty. 
Children crave it, they accept it with 
ecstasy, but they cannot always 
create it or even find its where¬ 
abouts. • 

• 

They must be taught to dis¬ 
cover beauty in,Nature, in art, in 
music and books, in noble human 
beings, living or dead, in the loyal- 
»ties of friend^ip and family, in the 
love of country and of God. With¬ 
out th-' perception of beauty the 
wings never spread, the mind lives 
in shadow, al^ the heart fail#. 

Shown what beauty is, however, 
the child pursues it, and in the pur¬ 
suit he discovers his own talents and 
so himsdf. He tries many pathways 
of expefience. At school, beyond his 
books, he tries music and drama 
and ^ort. In church he learns the 
beauty of worship and of the soul 
inspired. In museums he sees the 
work of other dedicated men and 
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women, those who devote their lives 
to creating beauty through art. In 
the presence of the great dead, he 
learns of dedication to the high 
demands of country and mankind. 
The flag becomes a precious symbol 
and he knows himself one of a great 
company called a nation. 

When a child learns to read, it is 
to come to know a greater host ot 
men, women and children and to be 
identified with them. Above all, the 
child learns the joy of learning. His 
world is infinitely enlarged, and 
ahead of him he sees the illuminated 
path of more and more to know, as 
long as he lives. 

There must also be time and space 
for play: solitary play, when the 
mind can create in fruitful loneli¬ 
ness; play, too, in which the whole 
family shares. Outdoor play is 
essential. 

Blessed are the children who 
live in peaceful places, in space and 
beauty. But anywhere that children 
are, they play, imitating;the life they* 
see about them. In pfay the child 
finds satisfaction for his entire 
being, his body is strengthened, his 
mind, refreshed, his*’ imagination 
inspired. 

For adults the giost satisfying 
hours of life are those spent in inter¬ 
esting and absorbing, excitifig work. 
What such work provides f(5r adults 
is provided for children in play, 
stretching their capacity to enjoy, 
to perform, to achieve. The child 
discovers first in play the lasting 
values of his life. 
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OUR BEST 
INVESTMENT 

UR CHILDREN atc our greatest 
joy and treasure. In this most 
challenging age of human 
history, we need them all. Who 
knows what brilliant scientist, what 
talented artist, is lost in a city slum.^ 
Our investment of love—wise, un¬ 
derstanding, guiding love—is the 
best investment we can make. For 
our children arewhatwe makethem. 
They come to us helpless, malleable, 
dependent upon what we provide. 
They leave us as men and women, 
the next generation, the blessed or 
the doomed. Brought up in the 
security of love, our children are our 
strength, our future and our pride. 
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Kulti. Neighbour to a steel town. Precursor of 
a proud tradition. It all really began at Kulti 
way back in 1870; here was the oldest 
successful unit in India producing pig iron by 
modern methods. With production upgraded 
at Burnpur the blast furnaces ‘closed down 
in 1958. But obsolescence never overtook 
Kulti. Its integrated iron, steel and non-ferrous 
castings foundry is still one of the largest in 
the East—the spun pipe foundry one of the 
best. Kulti's present consumption of pig iron 
exceeds 20% of that for the whode of India; 
it can, in fact, take in more, if available. 

Thus Kulti continues in a career of planned 
growth. Serving Burnpur, serving other steel 
plants—and India's railways, chemical and 
sugar industries^ with complicated castings. 
Spinning out pipes as well by full tram loads 
for the projects and utilities as no other unit 
does. And Kulti 'today is confident of adding 
on to its achievements. 
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The pens shown mire are 
also available with aeroma- 
tic filling system at a sligh¬ 
tly enhanced price 


has a w>id^ range to choose from 

• • 

For the gift-minded there's the lovely PILOT gift set of Pen Remember, a PILOT wn- 
and Ball Point. tes best witi* pilot ink 

PILOT writes smoothly even ^n coarse paper. 

Pick your favourite from a wide range of attractive colours 
and designs. • 

PILOT writing products are made in India in technical collabo¬ 
ration with the world-famous PILOT Pen Company of Japan. 

THE PILOT PEN COMPANY (INDIA) PRIVATE LIMITED 

Administrative Office: 'Catholic Centre’, Armenian Street, Madras-1 
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. Early to Bed 
and Late to Rise... 

There are some mornings when it just doesn*t pay to 
get out of bed—such as Monday to Friday 


By Don Herold 



I ’ve decided that getting up and •without a lazvj^one in my body, and 
going to work is just a form of my natural impulses are to leap up, 

nervousness, so I keep calm and shave and dress in a jiffy, rush to 

stay in bed. Intakes arrogance and the office, and start the day busily, 

courage, but I stay right there until achieving piactically nothing. In- 

I get some work done. Then I may, stead I force myself to start what I 
go dow'n to my office and play. consider real \\{ork at seven o’clock 
Wher>I say play, I mean dictating or eight, or whenever I wake up, 

letters, answering the telephone, and to stay at it and finish it before 

holding “conferences” and doing I waste*any pep on the useless, un- 

those other office chores that most important, conventional movements 

people call work. of rising and getting to an office, or 

One of the reasons I stay adamant- distracting myself with the morning 
ly in bed in the morning is that I paper and the morning post, 
am an unusually energetic person, I never look at fny post until the 
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afternoon..Looking at the post first 
thing in the morning is nothing but 
sheer boyish curiosity, mixed with a 
certain amount of laziness. A man 
who attends to his morning post in 
tnc morning is letting other people 
decide how he is to spend his day. 

Bed is also the one place in the 
world where other people leave a 
man alone. People somehow regard 
bedrooms as sacred territory and do 
not, as a rule, crash in uninvited. 
Furthermore, people feel that a 
man in bed fairly late in the morn¬ 
ing must be sick, perhaps with some¬ 
thing infectious. Let ’em think so! 

Ruskin was grasping for a seclu¬ 
sion similar to that which bed gives 
when, upon entering on a serious 
spell of work, he sent out cards read¬ 
ing; “Mr. J. Ruskin is about to 
begin a work of .great importance 
and therefore begs that in reference 
to calls and correspondence you will 
consider him dead for the next two 
months.’’ 

Mark Twain was,j3f course, the* 
patron saint of all bed workers. He 
was a sens.ationally sensible man, 
and he saw no point in getting up 
to write. ^ 

A more revent advocate of bed 
work was Winston .Churchill, who 
remained in bed until late in the 
morning, and went to btd again 
after lunch and, I believe, a^ain later 
in the day. Thanks to this conser¬ 
vation of energy, he lived into his 
hearty nineties. 

Another famous bed worker was 
Rossini, the'corAposer. There is a 
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story that on\;e, while composing an 
opera in bed, he dropped one of the 
arias and it slid some distance away. 
Instead of getting up to retrieve it 
he merely wrote a new aria. » 

It is said Voltaire did most of his 
scribbling in bed, and that Disraeli 
wrote some of his greatest speeches 
while stretched out on the floor. 
And lawyer Louis Nizer says, “I 
prefer to work from a reclining 
position. Even my oflfice chair tilts, 
and a hidden footrest permits me to 
recline sufficiently, without offend¬ 
ing my client's notion of dignity. I 
o have found justification for my lazy 
posture in medicaTjournals which 
suggest that it takes strain off the 
heart and increases stamina as well 
as thinking powers.’’ 

My own theory is that an office 
is one of the least efficient inven¬ 
tions of modern man, and that it 
should be stayed out of as much as 
possible. If housewives only knew 
how most executive husbafids frit¬ 
ter away their days, their awe of 
“Father at the office’’ would become 
one more shattered schoolgirl illu¬ 
sion. Most men get ijiore real work 
done on their trips and holidays 
, J:han they do all the rest of the year. 

I tell myself that my work is 
somewhat mental, and th^ba person 
can come nearer to being one hun- 
draJ per cent mental in btd than 
anywhere else. His braces don’t 
chafe, his shoes don’t hurt, the angle 
of the chair does not annoy him. If 
he has a brain, he’s practically no¬ 
thing but brain ... in bed. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM 
THE SOUTHERN 
STATES 


Lurid newspaper reports too often conceal 
the fact that, slowly but steadily, a heartening 
clhnate of tolerance is emerging as the struggle for 
integration continues in the American South 


T o MUCH of the world, the 
South is Selma, Alabama. But 
there is another South, a region of 
quiet, solid, if often agonizing, pro¬ 
gress. That other vSouth,all too easily 
overlooked, was not created this year 
or ten years ago; it was not brought 
into be.sng by an art of the U.S. 
Supreme Court or by the exertion.s 
of the civil-rights movement. It has 
long existed in the hearts of some 
men. Hut only lately has it begun 
to make its true weight felt in the 
balance of events. 

Nothing said about the South can 
ever be jaid without qualification. 
Cynics point out that “new eras” in 
the South have been proclaimed J;)c- 
fore. Still, in the past decade the 
Negro has gained more than in the 
whole preceding century. Today, 
fundamental resistance to Negro 
civil rights is dying. Roy Wilkins, 


executive director of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People, says, “We’ve al¬ 
ready won. 1 dop’t mean we’re all 
through. Hut th<! back of segrega¬ 
tion is broken.” 

Towards Sanity. There are still 
many pockets of resistance. The 
jSouth still accedes to Negro de¬ 
mands relucta'htl;^. But a majority 
of southerners are now resigned to 
the irrevocable fact that the Negro’s 
demands mu«t be granted under the 
Constitution. • , • * 

Police Commissioner Claude Ar¬ 
mour of Memphis, Tennessee, a 
town wi^h an excellent integration 
record, jays, “I had to face the de¬ 
cision whether wc were to have fear 
and bloodshed, or whether we 
were to enforce the law. I decided 
we would enforce the law and have 
peace, so that’s wh^ we have done.” 
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Only two states—Alabama and 
Mississippi—still approach unanim¬ 
ity in their bitter segregationist 
stand; the next toughest is Louisi¬ 
ana. But there are signs that even 
these last strongholds are crumbling. 
Much of the credit for the change 
must go to businessmen troubled by 
evidence of economic damage: » 
sharp decline in the acquisition of 
new industries. 

Alarmed and irritated by Selma, 
leaders of Alabama commerce and 
industry called for protection of 
voting rights and an end to employ¬ 
ment discrimination. 

Mississippi’s Governor Paul John¬ 
son is obviously trying to move the 
state towards greater accommoda¬ 
tion on the civil-rights front. Be still 
defends his state’s too-lenient treat¬ 
ment of racist killers, but he works 
closely with the FBI in curbing the 
Ku KIux Klan (in fact, he himself 
has been threatened by the Klan), 
and he has halted the use of state 
money to finance racist propaganda.* 

Louisiana’s GdVernor John Mc- 
Keithen not long ago made a dra¬ 
matic and significant^ gesture: he 
flew til Jonesboro, a *mall town i6o 
miles from B^ton Rouge, where half 
the 500 students in fhc Negro high 
school had been protesting about 
lack of facilities. McKeithen swiftly 
took care of their grievances, ex¬ 
plaining, “I didn’t want another 
Selma.” When the Klan objected to 
his action, 15 citizens burned an oil- 
soaked “Z” at a cross-roads to ex¬ 
press their opinion of the Klan’s 
T64 


worth—zero* The governors’ atti¬ 
tude is perhaps best summed up by 
Georgia’s Carl Sanders, who says, 
“I’m a segregationist, but I’m no 


fool. 




The New Climate. To outsiders, 


the signs of change in the new South 
often seem slight. Progressive south¬ 
erners will proudly point to the wife 
of Arkansas Governor Orval Faubus 


having Negro women to an inte¬ 
grated tea-party; white page-boys 
carryifig luggage for Negro guests. 
But given the South’s unique his¬ 
tory, such signs tell of an entirely 
* new climate. 


• Vr)TiNG Rights. Even before 


President Johnson signed the Voting 
Rights Bill in August, in most 
southern states it had become far 
easier for Negroes to register. Be¬ 
tween 1956 and 1964, Negro regis¬ 
tration in Virginia rose from 19 per 
cent to 457 per cent of all those of 
voting age; in Texas it was^p from 
37 per cent to 57-7 per cent; in 
Tennessee, from 29 per cent to 69-4 
per cent; and in Florida, from 32 per 
cent to 637 per cent. 

When Negroes achieve their full 
political potential, they will wield a 
••powerful influence; they make up 
more than 30 per cent of the adult 
population in Alabama, Mississippi 
and South Carolina. Althqpgh, so 
far* few Negroes hold elective office 
in the South, there are some signifi¬ 
cant omens: at least two southern 
U.S. Congressmen, one from Geor¬ 
gia and the other from Tennessee, 
owe their election to Negro votes. 
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• Public Accommodation. Com¬ 
pliance with the new public-accom¬ 
modations law, which tCKjk effect 
last summer, has been good, on the 
whole. Negroes are received at res¬ 
taurants and hotels even in such 
centres of segregation a’s McComb, 
Mississippi; Birmingham, Alabama; 
and Albany, Georgia. There havef 
been some violent cases of defiance, 
and Negroes are often served 
grudgingly. But in the larger towns, 
Negroes can cat where they please, 
attend theatres and concerts without 
trouble. The civil-rights movement 
is no longer much concerned with 
restaurants and the like. Say Negro 
leaders, “We’re past the coffee 
stage.” 

• School Integration. Eleven 

years after the Supreme Court’s de¬ 
segregation ruling^, school integra¬ 
tion throughout most of the South 
has barely begun. In five states the 
over-all integration rate (the percent¬ 
age of each state’s Negro pupils in , 
schools with whites) ft I^ss than one 
per cent; Texas leads the remaining 
six states with a rate of 7 26 per cent. 
Dismal as these statistics are, it is 
also a Tact that mor^T progress has 
been achieved in the last two years 
than most observers Thought possi¬ 
ble. For one thing, Negro /'hildren 
have now been enrolled ^ithout 
trouble in some of the rural areas 
where white opposition was fiercest. 
Mississippi, the last holdout, bowed 
to court orders and admitted Negro 
pupils in Biloxi, Jackson and Leake 
County. In Tuskegee, Alabama, 
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state schools that had closed rather 
than integrate are now open again 
on an integrated basis. 

The new federal aid-to-education 
bill will exert considerable influence 
by withholding aid from schools 
that cannot furnish acceptable plans 
for integration. In order to continue 
receiving aid, school districts must 
desegregate at least four classes for 
the current school year, and all 
classes by the 1967-68 session. 

• Jobs. In many southern com¬ 
munities, Negroes are now holding 
jobs once reserved for whites only. 
In some towns Negroes are working 
as department-store assistants; some 
banks have hired Negro cashiers. 
Partly under federal pressure, many 
defence firms have tried to upgrade 
Negro jobs and increase Negro em¬ 
ployment. White unions still oppose 
wider Negro employment. But the 
realization is growing that in the 
long run a developing South-cannot 
afford to do without the full use of 
its Negro labour force. To a large 
extent, the matter goes back to edu¬ 
cation: Negroes qualified for skilled 
jobs arc still scarce. 

Love and Justice. The southern 
IVegro wants not only equality of 
opportunity, but social, ^.economic 
and, in a sense, psychological equal¬ 
ity.^ His family’s average annual 
income is still only 2,520 dollars (Rs. 
11,970), compared to the white 
southerner’s 51565 dollars (Rs. 
26,434), which, in turn, is 983 dollars 
(Rs. 4,544) below the national av¬ 
erage for whites. Many southern 
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Negroes remain too poor to go to 
restaurants'and theatres now open to 
them, too uneducated to fill many 
jobs that might now be available. 
They face bitterness and disillusion. 

As the Negro obtains more jus¬ 
tice, he docs not necessarily win 
more love. The southern white 
man’s old paternalistic and patron¬ 
izing affection for the Negro has 
largely disappeared but has not yet 
been replaced with a new friendship 
based on equality. The southerner is 
still struggling against accepting a 



would mean accepting a new image 
of himself. Southerners still refuse to 
recognize that the prejudice that 
they foster in their children hurts 
and warps not only the Negro but 
themselves. 

“There has been a change of 
action,” says one Negro leader, “but 
not a change in heart.” 

And yet growing numbers of 
whites are no longer afraid to speak 
out for the Negro and to break what 


novelist Lillian Smith called the 
“deadful silence of ^the good.” 
North Carolina’s former governor 
Terry Sanford speaks for many 
southerners when he says, “We had 
lived with our myths so long tfiat we 
actually believed the vast majority 
of Negroes were content, happy, 
carefree, lacking in ambition and 
singing in the sun.” 

Beyond Tragedy. Many Negro 
leaders believe that the southern 
Negro’s problems arc growing more 
like those of the northern Negro, in¬ 
cluding de facto segregation. Some 
still hope that because of the south¬ 
erner’s special if ambiguous close¬ 
ness to the Negro—in contrast to the 
northerner’s ignorance of him—the 
South can eventually produce a 
more humane community than the 
North. That may be hoping for too 
much. Hut, as regional differences 
fade, race relations in the South arc 
reaching the point where they will 
cease being an epilogue to'tragedy 
and begin being merely a problem. 
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One of the worM’s great educators^ Maria Montessori 
originated many of the techniques that are now used to teach 
young children. A warm-hearted scientist^ she never lost sight 
of the child as an individual and very special human being 



Unforgettable Character 


By Mario MoNfEssoRi 


yr T’HEN I was a boy I was' 
\/\ / .woken early one morn- 
▼ ? • ing at our house in Rome 
by the shaking of my bed and a deep 
rumbling sound. I had no more than 
opened my eyes when my mother 
walked in, calm and smiling, and 
sat on the edge of my bed. 

“Mario,” she said, “do you see 
how the chandelier sways from the 


ceiling?” I did. “Do*you feel how 
the floor trembks?” I nodded. 

My mother spread out her arms 
as if inviting me to a wonderful sur¬ 
prise. ‘•This, Mario, is an earth- 
* quake.” 

FoJi Maria Montessori, even an 
earthquake was an opportunity to 
open a child’s mind. She believed 
God had invested human beings 
- ^ 7 ^ 
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with the .urge and the power to ful¬ 
fil themselves. In finding a way.to 
liberate that power she gave the 
world a new approach to education, 
as a joyful process of self-discovery 
and self-realization. 

Looking back, it is-hard to con¬ 
ceive how she crowded so many 
accomplishments into one lifetime, 
first as a scientist—an anthropolo¬ 
gist, and Italy’s first woman doctor 
—then as the inspired educator 
who founded the worldwide kin¬ 
dergarten movement which bears 
her name. My greatest pride is to 
have shared in her work. Once 
when I was a boy I was separated 
from her in a crowd. Finding her 
again I boasted, “You cannot go to 
any place where I cannot follow 
you.” I almost made this boast come 
true. For 40 years,' as secretary, assis¬ 
tant and junior colleague, I followed 
her over half the world—wherever 
her vocation took her. 

Unlike many of the austere career 
women at the turn of the century. 
Mother dressed elegantly and radi¬ 
ated feminine charm. She loved 
good food, good company and good 
talk. 'Her intense brown eyes could 
sparkle with delight, and they could 
also observe with pilcision. 

“The secret of the good life,” I 
once heard her say, “is to live in 
obedience to reality.” She could look 
objectively at the world about her* 
and see what was actually there, un¬ 
coloured by wish or cxpe^:tation. Her 
course for teachers began with les¬ 
sons in observation. “You have been 


trained to make the child pay atten¬ 
tion to you,” she told them. “Here 
it is you who must observe the 
child.” 

“Too Much to Do.” As* a little 
girl my mother was the most back¬ 
ward pupil in her school, unable to 
get the lessons into her head. Then, 
at ten, Maria suddenly changed. 
Along with a heightened interest in 
religion, not unusual in girls of that 
age, she developed a sense of voca¬ 
tion. Her parents first became aware 
of it while she was seriously ill with 
influenza. The doctor told them to 
be prepared for the,worst. Maria re¬ 
assured her mother, “Don’t worry, 
Mamma mia, I am not going to die. 
I have too much to do.” 

Now she came first in her class. 
Her parents suggested she should 
become a teacher, then the only 
career open to women. She refused 
to consider it; she had made up her 
mind to be an engineer! Ait 14 she 
attended classes at a technical school 
for^boys. After a year she switched to 
biology and finally decided to take a 
degree in medicine. 

“Impossible,” Pfl)fessor Guido 
Baccelli, dean of the medical school 
at the University of Rome, told her. 
But in the end she gained admission, 
won a scholarship, and helped to pay 
her own way by private tjptoring. 
Her father, deeply disapproving, re¬ 
fused to speak to her for years. 

As the only woman in the medical 
school she had to put up with taunts 
and torments. But she got her deg¬ 
ree. She joined the staff of the 
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MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 


university’s psychiatriAlinic, where 
one of her duties was to visit the 
city’s lunatic asylums to pick sub¬ 
jects for study. 

In those days defective children 
were classed with—and housed with 
—the insane. In one asylum Lm 
D ottoressa (as she was often called) 
saw such children herded together 
in a bare room like prisoners. “Look 
at them,” said the matron in disgust. 
“When their meals are finished they 
throw themselves on the floor Ijke 
animals in search of crumbs.” My 
mother watched. With shrill and in¬ 
coherent cries, the children stretched ( 
their hands out for scraps of bread 
which they kneaded into different 
shapes. 

With a flash of insight my mother 
saw that what these children craved 
was not so much food as experience. 
Those little hands were groping for 
contact with the world! Some inner 
power was propelling these children 
to try and develop body, mind and 
personality. Instead of being isolated 
and restrained they should be liber¬ 
ated. But how to reach them ? 

Dr. Baccelli,*now Italy’s minister 
of education, invited Maria to lec¬ 
ture on the education of the feeble-,, 
minded. As a result of the public 
interest ardused, he founded an ex¬ 
perimental state school for defective 
childreit—with Dr. Montessori dn 
charge. “So, after all,” joked Dr. 
Baccelli, “you are still only a woman 
and a kindergarten teacher! ” 

“My dear idiots,” was how 
Mother referred to the children in 


her diary. All day long, from eight 
in the morning to seven at night, she 
spent with children society had 
given up as hopeless—observing, ex¬ 
perimenting, “fanning the litde 
flame of intelligence I saw in their 
eyes.” After, two vears of intensive 
work, she entcrea her pupils for a 
normal state-school examination. 
The “dear idiots” showed that they 
were not hopeless after all. In fact, 
many did as well in the tests as nor¬ 
mal children. 

When the news was published, it 
made a sensation. But Mother, with 
rigorous detachment, saw that the 
real significance was not that defec¬ 
tive children could accomplish so 
much, but that normal children 
were doing so little better. 

Visiting state schools, she found 
that everything p;)ssible was done to 
discourage the child’s initiative. 
Pupils were forced to sit on benches 
so close to the desks that they had to 
bend and twist their bodies to slide 
•in. Once lo^ke^ in place, they sup¬ 
posedly couldn’t 4 ielp listening to 
the teacher. Highest credit went for 
sitting still; the slightest movement 
was severely punished. “Our^oral 
sense seems to be in the seat of the 
trousers,” she lt)ld a group of edu¬ 
cators and public officials. 

Childi^n’s Houses. After laun¬ 
ching tic school for deficient chil- 
»drcn. Mother returned to the 
university and eventually was ap¬ 
pointed professor of anthropology. 
Seven years passed before she found 
her life’s work. A* private housing 
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project had taken several hundred 
poor families out of a dirty, over¬ 
crowded tenement and put them in 
more adequate houses. But while 
parents were away at work and 
older children at school, the younger 
children under six ran wild. It was 
decided to start a kindergarten, and 
Dr. Montessori was asked to take 
charge. She accepted at once. Here^ 
was her long-awaited chance to try 
out her ideas on normal children, t 

Her Casa dei Bambini (Children’s 
House) opened in the notorious San 
Lorenzo slums. “Sixty tearful, 
frightened children, so shy that it 
was impossible to get them to speak; 
dejected, uncared-for, pale, under¬ 
nourished children who had grown 
up in dark hovels without anything 
to stimulate their minds.” That is 
how my mother described her 
charges on their first day together. 

During the next^two years, these 
“little vandals,” as one reporter 
called them, were to help my mother 
revolutionize education. Instead ofo 
imposing arbitral:;' rules and pound¬ 
ing facts into their heads, she looked 
for ways of releasing their indepen- 
dence^ 

Her first step was to free the chil¬ 
dren by civilizing thfm. “Teach the 
importance of doing even the small¬ 
est task well,” Mother admonished 
her teachers. “Then give tfipm free¬ 
dom to choose their activity and, 
indulge in it as long as they like.” 
Montessori children learned to blow 
their noses quiedy, wash their 
hands, tie shoekees, polish their 
iy6 


shoes, fasten *belt buckles, and pour 
water or milk without spilling it. 
“Self-reliance and self-discipline,” 
she wrote, “are outward signs of 
healthy inward functioning.” 
Sigmund Freud once remarked ad¬ 
miringly that children trained in the 
Montessori spirit were bound to 
make poor customers for psycho¬ 
analysis later in life. 

Recognizing that it is through the 
senses that a child develops his in¬ 
telligence. Mother devised learning 
aids to give him the feel of a subject 
through direct experience with tan- 
t gible objects. Using identical pieces 
of wood painted in different colours, 
the child learns to grade colours 
from lightest to darkest. Sorting out 
bells which look exactly alike but 
produce different tones, he discovers 
musical notes and relates them to a 
scale. (Most of today’s educational 
playthings are inspired by the learn¬ 
ing aids Mother devised over half a 
century ago.) • 

“I Can Write!” In Mother’s 
view, three was not too early for a 
child to begin getting the feel of 
letters cut out of sandpaper, one of 
her many devices. One day, one boy, 
drawing with a crayon, wrote mano 
(hand). At the top of his voice he 
yelled, “I can write.” Chiltlren and 
teacher gathered round him full of 
suriprise and enthusiasm. And then, 
one by one, some of the other chil¬ 
dren began to wyte also, shouting, 
“Me too,” “Me too.” Nobody had 
taught them. All Mother had done 
was to let the child work in a 
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Great moments in auto racing/Tourist Trophy Race/Northern Ireland/1933 



THE DAY OF THE MG 


Nuvolari threw up his hands. No gas! 
Instantly, his mechanic switched to the 
tiny reserve tanl^^nd Nuvolari blasted 
the Magnette on to victory. Emphasiz¬ 
ing this dramatic battle was the close¬ 
ness of thei. average speeds: Nuvolari 
won ^ith 78.65 *mph; Hamilton 
came in second at 78.46 mph. 
□ Thfee decades ago, Veedol 
was recognized as the motor oil 
•capable of meeting severe lub- 
• rication requirements. Today, 
Veedol automotive oils and 
greases set lubrication stand¬ 
ards. Help your engine to more 
I , efficient operation; ask for 
world-famous Veedol. 


ikon. As his motor sputtered, world-famous Veedol. 

SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY LUBRICANTS SINCE 1 878 


The final laps of the 1933 Tourist 
Trophy race narrowed down to an MG 
battle between Hamilton’s J4 Midget 
•MG and Nuvolari’s K3 Magnette MG. 
Nuvolari began^cutting into Hamilton’s 
lead, pressing his advantage when Ham¬ 
ilton lost valuable time from a 
bungled pit stop. Charging back 
onto the trgck, Hamilton recov¬ 
ered his lead on handicap, both 
drivers breaking* records with 
each lap. With two laps remain¬ 
ing and a 54-second lead, Ham¬ 
ilton was forced to stop for fuel. 

On the final lap," Nuvolari, . 
scorning fuel, pulled past Ham- / fl 


Veedol 
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specially prepared environment, one 
in which he could make his own dis¬ 
coveries and arrive at concepts 
through his own concrete experience. 

At the Casa dei Bambini, children 
learned to write four or five months 
before they learned to read. One 
day, in a class of children who had 
begun to write a little, Mother wrote 
on the blackboard, “If you can read 
this, come up and give me a kiss.” 
Several days passed and nothing 
happened. “Tney thought I was 
writing on the blackboard for my 
own amusement, just as they did,” 
♦she said. “Then on the fourth day 
a tiny mite of a girl came up to me, 
said, ‘Eccomi,’ (‘Here I am’) and 
gave me a kiss.” By four or five, most 
of the children in the Casa dei Bam¬ 
bini were reading and writing. 

The school revealed something 
else: that it is not fear of punish¬ 
ment or hope of reward that 
motivates a child, but the sheer 
satisfaction of the work itseff. The 
children were released to do what 
was fin them—and the greatest re¬ 
ward was going on to the next stage. 

War Closes In. In, the years fol¬ 
lowing the publication of Mother’s 
^rst book on education. The Mon- 
tessori Method, in 1912, her prin¬ 
ciples of teaching the vfiry young 
were adopted by naany schools in 
£u»3pe and the United 'States. 
Later, with the rise of totalitarian¬ 
ism, they came binder attack. In 
German^ and Austria the Nazis 
burnt her effigy over pyres of her 
books. Mussolini tried to exploit her 
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• 

fame, then turned * against her 
when she refused to serve his propa¬ 
ganda ends. The schools and insti¬ 
tutes she had founded were closed 
by the government. 

“Mario,” sh^ said, “we must 
realize that this was the only way 
God could make us understand that 
we had done enough here and that 
He needs us elsewhere.” And at 64 
Mother left Italy to establish a new 
headquarters in Barcelona. 

When the Spanish Civil War 
broke out I was in London and 
Mother was alone in our Barcelona 
house with three of my children.’ 
Trucks manned by Loyalist militia 
roamed the streets, arresting sus¬ 
pected Franco sympathizers. Feel¬ 
ing ran high against Catholics, and 
to be Italian as well increased the 
danger. 

A truck stopped in front of our 
door. The armed “milicianos” who 
occupied it looked intently at our 
house. As' my older son told me 
later. Mother turned away from the 
window and gathered the children. 
“S6me day,” she said, as calmly as 
she had explained the earthquake to 
me, “everyone must die. For some 
it will come sooner than to others. • 
We are going to pray now and ask 
God to guide us wherever we must 
go. 

Then came the sound of a trtick 
pulling away. My son went down¬ 
stairs and cautiously looked out of 
the front door. The men had gone, 
but they left a sign. Written in red 
paint was the notice: “Respect this 
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house; it belongs to a friend of independent and desperately needed 
children.” It was signed with the schools. He wanted Mother and me 
communist emblem: the hammer to help teach the teachers, 
and sickle. “If any children need hel^, it is 

In country after country, war those poor children of African coun¬ 
closed the Montessori schools. After tries,” Mother said. “Certainly we 
escaping from Spam on a British must go.” 

gunboat, Mother set up headquar- I reminded her of the heat, the 

ters in Amsterdam. A call camtr primitive living conditions. After 
from India, and we went to help all, she was 8i. 
train teachers. Italy entered the war “So, you don’t want me to 

while we were there, and though we come! ” she scolded me gently, 

were interned as “enemy aliens,” “Some day I may go and leave you 
Mother carried on her teaching. behind.” 

Call to Africa. After the war, “You will never go where I can- 
now in her 70’s, she returned to '* not follow,” I toldL her, repeating 
Europe. Once more her ideas were that childhood boast of long ago. 
eagerly sought after, and Montessori I left the room to find the map of 
schools and training centres flour- Africa in an atlas. When I returned, 
ished again. She spent much time Mother was dead. She would have 
reading and writing in our family gone to Ghana, or any other place 
sea-side house in Holland’s tulip belt where children needed her. 
at Noordwijk aan Zee. - 

One day in May? at the height of Questions about the Montessori 
the tulip season, I lunched with her method or about Maria Montessori 
before a window commanding a may be addressed to: Association 
panorama of flowers' and sea. I told' Montessori Internationale, 161 
her that I had ?riet an official of Koninginneweg, Amsterdam-Z, 
Ghana, which was soon to become Holland. 
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Cartoon Quips 

Personnel manager to Applicant: “I can’t promise you the job, but our 
computer is favourably im|ressed.” 

One girl to another, watching an old car drive away “I \now John’s 
been faithful—his seat belts rfever have to be adjusted!” 

Rock ’n’ roll fan to record salesman: “What’ve you got that’s really 
loud with a fast beat—something to relax to?” 
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Last Novemberf newspapers all ewer 

the world announced: HOSTAQES 
MASSACRED AS CONGO RESCUE 
MISSION BEGINS. PARATROOPERS 
TAKE STANLEYVILLE. 

Behind those shocking headlines lay 
a story of tribal bloodlust run wildf 
of nuns, missionaries and consular 
officials held at the mercy of primitive 
Africans, This is a recounting of the 
events of 111 terror^filled days during 
which Congolese leaders threatened to 
kill all foreigners held in their custody. 

To reconstruct this savage sequence 
of horror, David Reed and a team of 
writers interviewed hundreds of 
participants—rescuers and rescued—in 
Stanleyville, Leopoldville, Brussels, 
Paris and elsewhere, Reed’s dramatic 
chronicle throivs a searching light on 
the chaos that can ensue when an 
inadequately prepared nation 
achieves independence. 



THE ■ 
S1ANLEYVILLE 
MASSACRE 



T he great chieftain, Hanked 
by bearded young aides in 
bits and pieces of military 
uniforms, sat regally at a table, look¬ 
ing out at the mass of white faces. 

A handsome man with dark, in¬ 
tense eyes, a moustache and goatee 
beard, he wore an ill-fitting Belgian • 
uniform bearing the insignia of a 
lieutenant-general. Gold braid was 
draped over one shoulder, a cere¬ 
monial sword hung at his side, and 
his officer’s cap was adorned v/ith 
leopard skin. 

This was Nicolas Olenga, lord of 
the Simbas. He was from the 
Batetelas, a tribe famous for its 
sorcery,* and his Simbas—the word 
means “lions” in Swahili—were « 
protected by a dawa, or magic, 
which reputedly made them im¬ 
mune to bullelj, Congolese govern¬ 
ment troops were terrified of them, 
and in three weeks the Simba army,, 
had overrun much of the eastern 
Congo aQ(J captured Stanleyville, a 
city of about 150^300 people. 

In front of Nicolas Olenga now, 
assembled at his bidding, stood , 
100 leaders of the, European com¬ 
munity. They represented the 1,600 

Condensed from "111 Days in Stanleyville," 

C) 1965 by David Reed and Reader's Digest Inc,, 
to be published next year by Collins, London 
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foreigners. (including Americans, 
Canadians, Indians and Pakistanis) 
who had remained in the city rather 
than flee before the Simba advance. 

Olenga opened the meeting with 
a short announcement in French. 
“I want the Europeans to go about 
their work in a normal fashion,” 
he said. “The conflict going on in^ 
the Congo now is an internal one 
between the Congolese. It does not 
concern you. You will be protected.’*^ 

Jose Romnee, a small, wiry, Bel¬ 
gian who managed a petroleum 
company, had been selected by the 
business community as its spokes¬ 
man. He now interrupted. The 
Europeans had remained in Stanley¬ 
ville hoping to be treated equitably, 
he said. But in the five days since 
the Simbas had gained control of 
the city on August 1964, a woman 
had been raped, and several flats had 
been shot up and the occupants 
terrorized. 

Olenga seemed upset at hearing 
this. He assured Romnee that any - 
Simba abusing a*^European would 
be severely punished. 

“Are we free to go to Leopoldville 
if we vftish.?” Romnee '’sked. 

The general thought. “Not for the 
moment,” he said. “Not until my 
troops conquer the entire Congo.” 

“May we send messages'to rela¬ 
tives and friends?” 

“Oh, yes,” Olenga said. “You can . 
send cables that you are in,good 
health.” Then he added, “But that 
is all.” 

Suddenly it wJs quite clear to all 


foreigners in the room: the Congo¬ 
lese “internal conflict” vyould, after 
all, concern them very much. They 
were this man’s prisoners. 

Olenga turned next to ecoaomic 
problems. There had been a great 
deal of inflation since the Congo 
became independent from Belgium 
in i960, he noted, and this meant 
hardship for everyoni But the 
solution was easy. Henceforth all 
prices in Stanleyville would revert 
to ,1960 levels. Wages, however, 
would remain the same. 

The businessmen protested noisi¬ 
ly, and for a moment no one could 
be heard. Olenga silenced them. 
The decision was final. Prices 
would be rolled back to those of 
i960. 

Taxes were also a burden, and so 
they were abolished. “This is a peo¬ 
ple’s revolution,” Olenga said, “and 
taxes are no longer necessary.” 

At the moment Olenga had no 
need of money. His men h'ad just 
seized a shipment of 200 million 
Con^jolese francs from the Air 
Congo office in Stanleyville. At the 
black-market rate, *his was the 
equivalent of about Rs. 2^ lakhs. 
And he knew that he could always 
help himself to whatever cash was 
on hand in the banks. 

The general and his staff next 
went into an adjoining room lO meet 
the consular corps. Representatives 
of the governments of Belgium, the 
United States, France, Britain, 
Greece, Cyprus, Italy and the 
Netherlands attended. It had been 
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agreed that Patrick Nothomb, the 
Belgian consul, would speak for the 
group. 

Nothomb had arrived in Stanley¬ 
ville on August I, just three days 
before the Simbjs. He was only 28 
years old, and his post was so ‘■em- 
porary that he had left his wife and 
children behind in Leopoldville; he 
was to fill in for two weeks until a 
new consul arrived. He came from 
a noble family and bore the heredi¬ 
tary title of Baron, but his appc^ir- 
ance was not exactly baronial. He 
was a short, podgy man with a bar¬ 
rel chest; his clothes were unkempt, 
his tie was askew, his shoelaces were 
often untied. He had great energy, 
radiated happiness and goodwill, 
and seemed to like everybody. Con¬ 
versely, everybody liked him. 


“I’m worried about the safety of 
the Belgians and other foreigners 
here,” he said when the meeting 
opened. “We must have protection 
for our homes and consulates.” 

In his dealings with the business¬ 
men, Olenga had been stern and 
implacable. Now his face hardened 
further, and a strange light glittered 
in his eyes. 

“Unfortunately I have too few 
Slmbas to provide an adequate 
guard,” he said. “The reason is that 
my soldiers arc being killed by the 
Americans. Where is the American 
consul?” 

From the group stepped Michael 
Hoyt, 34, the tall, hefty U.S. rep¬ 
resentative. Hoyt was also a new¬ 
comer and, like Nothomb, appoint¬ 
ed to Stanleyville temporarily. A 
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member of the economics staff of 
the Embassy in Leopoldville, he 
normally handled routine commer¬ 
cial matters. He had flown in from 
Leopoldville with his wife and their 
youngest son in mid-July to fill a 
brief vacancy. Only a week before, 
he had been host at his first official 
function at Stanleyville, a cockta’’ 
party at his consulate. Luckily he 
had been able to send out his wife 
and son on one of the last planes to 
leave before the Simbas captured 
the airport. 

Before Hoyt could speak, the 
Simbas flanking Olenga began 
to chant "Etats-Unis d’Amerique” 
over and over, with ritualistic ven¬ 
om. The effect was ominous and 
unnerving. 

“We have killed 250 American 
soldiers who were trying to defend 
Wanie-Rukula,” Olenga cried, his 
voice shrill. “I myself have seen 
thousands of American troops fight¬ 
ing us. I have captured them, and I 
will bring them to Stanleyville.” 

Speaking loudly to be heard above 
the Simba chorus, which had again 
taken up the chant of hatred, Hoyt 
deniVJ that there \ ere any U.S: 
troops fighting in the Congo. 

“I have evidence;” Olenga thun¬ 
dered. “I have papers taken from 
American soldiers.” 

“May I see them.'^” Hoyt asked. 

Olenga ignored him. His Voice 
rose hysterically as he continued. 
“You will see. First I will take 
Leopoldville. Then I will declare 
war on the United States!” His 
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eyes widened into great piercing 
orbs, and his fists clenched. “I will 
find ships. And I will invade your 
country!” 

The Coming of the Simbas 

Stanleyville, in the heart of the 
enormous Congo rain forest, is sur¬ 
rounded by seemingly endless 
jungle. Yet, in August 1964, it was 
one of tropical Africa’s most modern 
cities, with spacious villas, comfort¬ 
able hotels and restaurants, large 
office buildings and blocks of flats. 
It typified the accomplishments of 
52 years of Belgian rule, which 
made the Congo an economic 
miracle—and left it a political dis¬ 
aster, with fewer than 30 university 
graduates in a population of 13-5 
million, and no Congolese with any 
training in the arts of government. 

Since it became independent from 
Belgium in i960 the Congo had been 
convulsed by one revolt ^fter an¬ 
other. When it first erupted into 
anarchy in i960, the United Nations 
hurriedly dispatched troops which, 
at their peak, numbered 20,000 men. 
Because of a rota * system, some 
93,000 soldiers from 33 countries saw 
‘service in the Congo under the U.N. 
flag. But the Congo was in just as 
great a turmoil when these forces 
left on June 30, ’I9I54, as when they 
arrived. They had, to be sure, 
crushed the secessionist movement 
of Moise Tshdfnbe in Katanga. 
But Tshombe had bounced back 
to become prime minister of the en¬ 
tire Congo, and the United Nations 
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had been forced to support him. 

The Simba uprising against 
Tshombe had then materialized 
with the sudden fury of a tropical 
downpour. It was a peculiarly Afri¬ 
can phenomenon. Armed at first 
mostly with spears, .arrows and 
clubs, the Simbas had gone on to 
capture many modern weapon^. 
They believed themselves invulner¬ 
able because of the powerful dawa 
provided by their witch doctdx's 
(who explained casualties as being 
due to violations of the taboos the 
dawa required). Anywhere else the 
Simbas would have been mown 
down by opposing troops, but the 
government soldiers (the Armee 
Nationale Congolaise—ANC) were 
primitive tribesmen, too. They had 
few trained leaders—there had been 
no Congolese officers in the Belgian 
colonial army—and in many cases 
they simply fled aj: the approach of 
the fanatical Simbas. 

From a balcony of his flat in the 
Immoquateur, Baron Nothomb had 
a good view of st^nc of the take-over 
of Stanleyville. On August 5, as he 
watched, a column of Simbas came 
up thp main street alphg the Congo 
River. They' were led by half a 
dozen sorcerers, unarmed except for 
aim fronds, which they waved 
ack and forth with '"nypnotic 
rhythm. Looking to neitker right 
nor left (this being taboo), thcy<. 
chanted, '‘Mai, mat" (Water, water) 
—an incantation supposed to render 
enemy bullets as harmless as rain. 
The soldiers who followed behind 


them were all bare-chested, but wore 
feathers or bits of animal skin at the 
neck. Perhaps ten of them had rifles; 
the rest carried spears and sticks. 

Soon, Nothomb’s phone *rang. A 
Belgian who lived on the outskirts 
of Stanleyville was calling. The 
Simbas were shooting round his 
house and terrifying his family. 
“Please come and get us,” he 
wailed. And so, accompanied by 
another Belgian who spoke Swahili^ 
Bgron Nothomb drove out to the 
suburb which was crackling with 
gun-fire, and managed to bring the 
man and his family safely back to 
the Immoquateur.'Later in the after¬ 
noon other telephone appeals took 
him out again on similar missions. 
That night 15 frightened people 
were gathered in Nothomb’s flat. 

By the next day only one unit of 
the ANC was still holding out, and 
at 8 p.m. it opened up with a tre¬ 
mendous barrage on the Immoqua¬ 
teur. Fortunately, the ANCf soldiers 
were not noted for their marksman- 
shij), and the mortar and artillery 
shells fell harmlessly. But machine- 
gun and rifle fire-began to rake the 
Immoquateur. Then the Simbas, 
seeing bullets come through the win¬ 
dows, concluded that the ANC had 
hidden in the Immoquateur and 
were firing at them. Screaming 
battle cries, they too opened fire on 
the building. European refugees had 
continued to setk sanctuary there 
and, together with the regular ten¬ 
ants, there were now 160 people col¬ 
lected in the building. For several 
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hours,they hugged the floor and been in Stanleyville more than a 
prayed. It viras Baron Nothomb who ^ year, rarely betrayed his emotions, 
averted what might have beepme Now, hoWevei-^ he was obviously 
mass carnage. Crawling across the agitated, “Come over quickly,” he 
floor with bullets whizzing over- said. “Some Simbas arcon their way 
head, he reacRed the telephone, and here.” 

miraculously got through to General ’ Hoyt racc(> out of the baA door 
Olenga’s hcaij^uarters. After he had* and into the consulate, which ad- 
argued and pleaded for half an hour, joined his residence. Nine or ten 
the SimBa attack was pulled back. soldier*^ were already advancing 
The, Americans fared rather across the lawn, and as he stared at 
vvorsc. On August 5, Hoyt was pst them tlfey began firing at the build¬ 
sitting down to lunch in his quarters * ing point-blank with automatic 
when David GrinVis, the American riflesf The windows shattered, and 
vice-consul, telephoned him from bullets buried themselves in the 
the consulate. Grinwis, a 34-year- walls. 

old Foreign Service officer who had Following an emergency plan, 
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Hoyt, Grinwis and two radio opera¬ 
tors hutried into a room-size steel 
vault which housed the consulate’s 
communications equipment, locked 
the door and pushed a safe up 
against it. The Simbas dashed into 
the building and began spraying the 
steel door with bullets. When this 
had no effect, they disconnected th<^ 
master electrical switch (which shut 
off the air conditioning) and started 
to attack the door with a hammet. 

Soon the Americans began to see 
light around the edges of the frame 
as each blow hit. But the door held, 
and eventually, it seemed, the Sim¬ 
bas went away. Hoyt and the others 
remained in the dark and airless 
retreat for seven hours, however, 
before they considered it safe to 
venture out. 

The next day Simbas returned to 
the consulate and seized four cars, 
but they did not otherwise molest 
the Americans. Four days of uneasy 
quiet followed, and Hoyt began to 
envisage a normal • diplomatic re-' 
lationship with rii^'new authorities. 
“Perhaps things will be better,’’ 
he said, “once the situation is 
stabilked.’’. v ' 

t 

Life Under pienga 

.But Hoyt’s first meeting with 
Olenga, when the Simba general 
spoke to the foreign commiAiity and 
diplomatic representatives, had* 
dashed such hopes. Olenga’s .tirade 
against the United States made it 
clear that his hatred was Implacable. 
Just before the meeting broke up he 
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informed Hoyt that he was expel¬ 
ling him and the other American 
consular personnel. They would 
have to leave on the firs^ available 
plane. * 

“You’re really lurky to be getting 
out,’’ the honorary British consul, 
Peter Rombaut, remarked. But 
Hoyt suspected that he was far from 
being “out”—and events quickly 
proved him right. 

The next day a truck bearing the 
cl^ped-hands insignia of AID, the 
U.S. Agency for International 
Development, pulled up at the con- 
' sulate with a load of Simbas. They 
swarmed out, lindd the five Ameri¬ 
cans up in front of the building, and 
began to beat them with rifle butts. 
A couple of Simbas, foraging about 
in the consulate, discovered several 
American flags. With whoops of 
glee they brought them out and 
stuffed them into the Americans’ 
mouths and commanded, ”Mangez, 
mangezl” (Eat, eat!) The beatings 
continued. 

Meanwhile, a Simba major or¬ 
dered Hoyt to show him the vault 
where the men had hidden during 
the earlier attack on the consulate. 
«Next he wanted to see the attic, then 
the cellar. Hoyt explained that there 
was no cellar. The major*insisted; 
and, placing his riflfc at Hoyt’s chest, 
he "deliberately threw a cartridge 
into the chamber. 

“There’s no dollar, no cellar,” 
Hoyt said in French. “What do I 
have to gain by lying. 

He could not be certain how 
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much the -Simba understood. But 
for some reason the officer lowered 
the rifle. 

Finally the Americans were load¬ 
ed on to the truck and taken to 
Olcnga’s headquarters at Camp 
Ketele, a military base outside the 
city. There a mob of about i,ooo 
people—soldiers, women and chil¬ 
dren—further abused and taunted 
them. But when Olenga appeared, 
he seemed surprised to find the men 
dishevelled and bloody where they 
had been nicked with bayonets. 

“Oh—have you been beaten?” he 
asked. ‘Tm very sorry. I have de¬ 
cided that I do not want to break off 
relations with the United States 
after all. You won’t be expelled. We 


will give you whatever protection 
you need.” • 

Hoyt could not believe his ears. 
Shortly afterwards, however, orders 
were issued, and the men were^ken 
back to the consulate, guarded by 
ten Simbas. 

Olenga, they discovered, was cre¬ 
ating an upside-down world in 
which the only certainty was gov¬ 
ernment by caprice. His decree 
which put prices back to i960 levels 
soon paralysed normal retail trade. 
The Congolese merchants, seeing 
such bargains in the European 
shops, quickly bought up all the 
goods and began selling them on the 
black market. 

“Olenga may be a great soldier,” 
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Baron Nothomb lamented, “but in 
economic matters he is dreadful.” 

None of tlie new officials, in fact, 
seemed to have the vaguest idea of 
how a modern economy works. In a 
typical case, the Simbas “requisi¬ 
tioned” so many* trucks that factor¬ 
ies found it impossible to operate. 
Foreign businessmen protested, and 
a meeting was arranged to discuss 
the problem. Before the meeting 
took place, the Simbas confiscated 
what few trucks still remained in 
private hands. When the foreigners 
collected for the meeting, they were 
told that it had been cancelled. “The . 
general has decided to seize all 
trucks. Therefore it is our opinion 
that you no longer have a problem.” 


Meanwhile, the Olenga regime 
was frequently out of hand. The 
general could control the original 
Simbas from the Batetela tribe, but 
to broaden the base of his movement 
he had to recruit local people, and 
they often defied his authority, loot¬ 
ing, stealing cars, assaulting their 
enemies, killing. Many new Simbas 
#ere members of the Jeunesse, 
which was ostensibly the youth wing 
of the Mouvement National Con- 
golais (MNC). In reality, it was little 
more than a bunch of young hooli¬ 
gans, often used to break up opposi¬ 
tion meetings. Now members of the 
Jeunesse began stopping Congolese 
in the streets, demanding that they 
produce MNC membership cards. If 
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a passer-by did not have a card, he 
was ofteh beaten senseless. Olenga 
struggled to keep a rein on these 
elements but he never achieved full 
control over them. 

On August 13, when he set out 
south-eastward for Bukavu, a city 
still held by government troops, 
Olenga left in charge as president of 
the new “People’s Republic” a man 
named Alphonse Kinghis. And 
Kinghis had his own ideas about 
how the cause of justice could best 
be served. 

The God Lumumba 

Just behind Stanleyville’s post 
office is a lovely little park, ringed 
with coconut palms and flowers. It 
was tended with reverence by the 
Simbas. 

In the centre ort a raised concrete 
platform was a full-length colour 
photograph, neady life-size, of 
Patrice Lumumba, the first prime 
minister of the Congo, who was 
murdered in 1961. , , • 

When Lumumba was an up-and- 
coming yoyng politician, he had 
sought the support of gullible tribes¬ 
men lay promising tlj^*t when inde-. 
pendence camt they would all “turn 
white.” They would live in big 
houses, just like the Europeans, and 
they would drive Europ&n cars, 
and no one would have to 
work. Today, all over thd eastern« 
Congo, masses of ignorant tribes¬ 
men are still convinced that only 
Lumumba’s death kept these prom¬ 
ises from coming true. They blame 
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his murder on American and Bfel- 
gian “imperialists,” a belief fostered 
and kept alive by communist propa¬ 
ganda. And they believe Lumumba 
will return to earth in a “second 
coming” to make, good his word. 
Thus the Lumumba monument 
was no mere memorial. 

It was an altar, and Lumumba 
was a god. 

On the morning of August 16, 
President Kinghis ordered about a 
dozen Congolese prisoners to be 
taken to the monument. Most of 
them were middle-of-the-road poli¬ 
ticians or minor functionaries of the 
Leopoldville government, seized as 
enemies of the new rulers. The 
president also summoned a mob of 
several thousand civilians. Tower¬ 
ing among them, he harangued 
them into a frenzy. Then Simba 
soldiers dragged the first prisoner to 
the front. 

“Is he guilty or innocent.?” Kin¬ 
ghis cried. ® 

“Guilty!” the mob roared. 

The Simbas riddled the man with 
bullets, firing until his body had 
been cut into pieces, ^lood splashed 
on to the monument, and on to the 
Jcillers and spectators. 

After several more men had been 
killed, a very important, man was 
brought out. Hq was Sylvere Bon- 
dekwe, who had been heSd of a 
moderate political party in the Stan¬ 
leyville region. "The mob became 
even more resdess, and something 
as ancient as Africa itself stirred in 
their minds. Bondekwe had to die. 
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of course, but Bondekwe had power. 

. His liver‘Was cut from his body 
while he was still alive. Pieces were 
snatched ,up by the mob and de¬ 
voured eagerly. They screamed tri¬ 
umphantly. Now they too had 
power. 

The killings continued for five 
days, with Kinghis presiding. In all, 
about 120 men were sacrificed before 
the ghastly spectacles were stopped. 
But lawlessness and hatred pervaded 
the Simba movement, and other exe¬ 
cutions went on almost every day at 
the Tshopo River bridge, north of 
the city. The Simbas tied their vie- * 
tims hand and foot and flung them 
over the bridge into a roaring cata¬ 
ract. People living near the bridge 
said that more than i,ooo Congo¬ 
lese were done away with in this 
manner. 

Most of those who were killed 
were regarded by the Simbas as “in- 
toilccti^ils.” This meant that they 
were clerks, teachers, nurses, small 
merchants—people who through 
training and diligent effort hat^be- 
.gun to make a place for themselves 
in the world? Similar executions 
went on in other towns occupied by 
the Simbas. At Kindu, about Socr* 
were slain, at the local Lumumba 
monument, many of them burnt 
alive. At Paulis', to the north-east, 
about 2,000 were killed. What mSde 
the executions all the more tragic « 
was that the Simbifs were killing the 
very people who, given time, could 
have substantially helped to lift the 
Congo out of the past. Now they 


were gone, victims of the “People’s 
Republic.” 

The Baron’s Stratagem 

At Bukavu, Olenga was decisive¬ 
ly repulsed, largely because he came 
up against Colonel Leonard Mulam- 
ba, one of the few good officers in 
j^he ANC. It was Olenga’s first de¬ 
feat, and since it was absolutely 
necessary to take Bukavu before he 
ct)uld begin his triumphal march on 
Leopoldville his rage was monu¬ 
mental. 

And who was to blame for the 
defeat? 

Of course —les Americains. 

The United States, which had 
consistently opposed all secessionist 
movements and backed a strong cen¬ 
tral regime, had in fact supplied 
Tshombe with » small number of 
bombers and training planes equip 
ped with rockets*and machine-guns. 
Some of these planes, piloted by 
anti-Castro Cubans, were used at 
*Bukavu. Three transport planes, 
flown by AmericarT crews, had also 
brought in supplies -and reinforce¬ 
ments for th'* ANC. 

• During the^our years that hJnited 
Nations troops were’in the Congo, 
Radio Peking *and Radio Moscow 
had incgssantly attacked their pres¬ 
ence as a manoeuvre by American 
“imperiilists” to enslave the Congo¬ 
lese people. Now Olenga saw 
Ameaican actions in this light al¬ 
most as a matter of course. Aching 
for revenge, he dashed off a tele¬ 
gram to Stanleyville fulminating 
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against the United States and de¬ 
manding:’ “Arrest all Americans in 
the Congo and take them before a 
court martial for judgement without 
pity.” Meaning: execute them. 

Luckily the message was seen by 
a Belgian radio operator, who noti¬ 
fied Nothomb immediately. The 
baron understood Olenga’s meaning 
perfectly. His shirt half-buttoned, 
nis hair in wild disarray, he hurried 
to the American consulate. 

“Do you have any last messages 
for your families.^” he asked, tears 
streaming down his cheeks. “The 
Simbas are coming for you, and you 
must prepare yourselves for death.” 
Then, quickly, he explained about 
Olenga’s cable. 

Two of the radio operators, 
James Stauffer, 30, and Donald 
Parkes, 34, knew no French. But 
they could read the baron’s expres¬ 
sive face, and th«ir imaginations 
supplied the rest. A third operator, 
Ernest Houle, 52, was of French- 
Canadian descent and able to follow^ 
the conversation. 

“Isn’t there anything we can do.'’” 
Hoyt asked. 

At ‘hat moment the baron was« 
suddenly at his crafty best. He knew 
the Congolese well. They acted on 
impulse. But if an action could be 
delayed a few days, it was often 
completely forgotten. So why not 
ask Colonel Joseph Opepe, second in 
command of the Simba army, to 
postpone killing the Americans 
until they could send a message to 
President Johnson requesting that 
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American a!»sisl:ance to Tshombe 
and the ANC be reconsi/iered.? 

Opepe showed interest when 
Nothomb sought him out at Camp 
Ketele, and returned to thj;. U.S. 
consulate with him^ He was a short, 
fat man whom many whites had 
found friendly. Speaking in Swahili 
through an interpreter, Opepe 
asked Hoyt, “Do you sincerely be¬ 
lieve that the United States should 
stop its assistance to the central 
government.'*” 

Hoyt avoided a direct answer. 
“I’m willing to send a message,” he 
said. After some further discussion 
Opepe agreed that^hc would post¬ 
pone the executions if the Ameri¬ 
cans would cable the American Am¬ 
bassador and President Johnson. 
Nothomb, Hoyt and Grinwis then 
concocted the following: 

WE REQUEST OF YOU IN THE 
MOST INSISTENT MANNER TO RE¬ 
CONSIDER AMERICAN Mil WARY 
ASSISTANCE TO THE CENTRAL CON¬ 
GOLESE GOVERNMENT STOP WE ARE 
ALL UNTIL NOW IN GOOD HEALTH 
BUT THE CONTINUATION OF AMERI¬ 
CAN MILITARY AID WOULD PUT 
WITHOUTANYDOUBT IN IMMEDIATE 
DANGER REPEAT IMMEDIATE DAN¬ 
GER THE LIVES OF THE AMERICANS 
LIVING IN THE TERRITORY CON¬ 
TROLLED BY THE people’s. ARMY 
OF LIBERATION. 

Nothomb wa^ counting on the 
Simbas to forget the entire matter 
in a day or two. But he was taking 
no chances. Speaking through an 
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interpreter, he said to Opepc, “This thrown into® the women’s wash- 
is a very' important message. But room, a five-by-ten-foot fubicle. The 
President Johnson has to see it, so toilets were broken and overflow- 
it will take a little time. Within ing, and the stench was revolting, 
three, four or five days President A large encampment of Sfm^^as was 
Johnson himself will answer.” celebrating wildly at the airport. 

Undoubtedly the baron’s strata- and from time to time groups took 
gem saved the five Americans from the Americans out of their noisome 
death. Indeed, while they were still prison, beat and tormented them, 
drafting the cable, a Simba of- then thrust them back, 
ficer burst into the consulate with Later, the five men were moved to 
a platoon of soldiers, and was re- a guest cottage owned by Sabena 
strained from carrying out the death Airlines and then, as a result of one 
sentence only by Opepe’s explicit of' Olenga’s sudden changes of 
counter-order. mood, to a filthy cell in Stanley- 

But they were still in Simba c ville’s central prison, 
hands, and President Kinghis now In all, in the space of little more 
ordered them to be taken to the than a months the Americans 
airport terminal, where they were were moved, under guard, six times. 
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Many U.S. State department of¬ 
ficials wer® reluctant to use force to 
rescue them, afraid that the United 
States would be criticized by Afri¬ 
can and other countries for behaving 
in an “imperialist” manner. 

And if force was used in an effort 
to rescue the Americans in Simba 
hands, there was always the possi¬ 
bility that the prisoners would be 
massacred in retaliation before the 
troops arrived. 

Soon after the fall of Stanleyvj|le, 
an attempt was made to obtain 
Hoyt’s release by negotiation. With 
the approval of Washington and 
Brussels, the chief of the U.N. mis¬ 
sion to the Congo, a Mexican named 
Bibiano Osorio-Tafall, got in touch 


with the Simba authorities and 
proposed that the U.N. and the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross be allowed to send a plane to 
Stanleyville with doctors and medi¬ 
cines. On the return flight, he sug¬ 
gested, the plane could bring out 
the American consular personnel 
^and other foreigners who wanted 
to leave. 

U Thant, Secretary-General of the 
<J.N., added his support. “Such a 
gesture on your part,” he said to 
Olenga, “would receive worldwide 
appreciation.” 

But Olenga refused. He sent a 
message denouncing not only the 
U.N., but the Red Cross and the 
World Health Organization as well, 
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as “spies” and part of an “imperial¬ 
ist plot.” No Americans would be 
allowed to leave Stanleyville, he 
said. They were to be held as host¬ 
ages against air attack. And Olenga 
warned that his Simbas would shoot 
down any Red Cross or U.N. plane 
that approached his strongholo. 

Congo Foreign Legion 

I 

Early in August, Prime Minister 
Tshombe, who had effectively used 
white mercenary soldiers in his own 
uprising in Katanga, decided to 
raise such a force again. Such mer¬ 
cenaries were hated by most* black 
Africans, but using them to put 
down the Simbas seemed the only 
alternative to chaos. 

Tshombe summoned Michael 
Hoare, a 44-year-old former British 
officer who had fought for him in 
Katanga, and asked him to raise a 
force of 1,000 whke mercenaries. 
Within days, recruiting offices were 
opened in Johannesburg and Salis¬ 
bury. Soon mysterious* advertise-' 
ments appeared in newspapers 
offering good pay to “any fit young 
man loo&ng for employment with 
a diffefsnce.V • 

On August 23 (when Hoyt and 
the others were being held in the 
women’s washroom at the Stanley¬ 
ville airport), the first pHineload 
of recruits arrived in the •Congo. 
They put down at Kamina, a 
huge military base in Katanga, and 
other plane-loads quickly followed. 
Most of the men were South Afri¬ 
cans and Rhodesians, but there were 
20^ 


some Germans, Italians, Belgians, 
French and a smattering of other 
nationalities as well. 

Some had military expedience, but 
most had never fired a shot in anger. 
One had incurable.cancer anB had 
come to the Congo to die. Many had 
unsavoury histories, and later were 
dismissed and sent home because of 
perversions, alcoholism or “exces¬ 
sive undiscipline.’’ But others were 
ordinary young men from the farms 
and factories of Southern Africa 
looking qnly for adventure. 

They were given virtually no 
'training. Speed was of the essence. 
They had to scrounge their uni¬ 
forms. Often there were no rations 
for them, and they had to forage for 
food. They came down by the score 
with malaria, dysentery and fever. 
One man died of gangrene from 
a minor wound—there were no 
doctors. 

Their basic pay was Rs. 2,000 a 
month, half of it deposited in banks 
at home. They got, in addition, 
Rs. ^o a day combat pay. But that 
was only part of their income. 
Whenever they wen’l into action, 
they carried boxes of dynamite to 
4 »low up trees that had been felled 
across jungle roads. 

More often they used 4* to blow 
open safes in banks and business 
firrCs of “liberated” towns.* Some 
accumulated small fortunes in cash, 
ivory, gold and diamonds. 

Hoare and some of his officers 
gave strict orders against looting, 
but they could not be everywhere at 
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once. The mcrcenarifs, for their 
part, were outraged at attempts to 
” make them kop. One of them com¬ 
plained : “The lieutenant would not 
let us pinch anything. It’s funny— 
he’s a mercenary. I don’t understand 
that man.” 

On September 15, the mercenaries 
won their first victory in a battle 
that was to prove typical of many. 
A column led by Lieutenant Garry 
Wilson, a 25-year-old British gradu¬ 
ate of Sandhurst Military Academy, 
stormed the town of Lisala on the 
Congo River, about 300 miles down¬ 
stream from Stanleyville. Wilson 
had a company of ANC soldiers and 
42 white mercenaries, of whom 
only 15 had ever had any military 
experience. 

Lisala was defended by about 400 
Simbas. They opened fire as the 
attackers' approached. Immediately 
the ANC bolted into the jungle. 
Wilson took stock of the situation, 
and, roiuctant to expose the inex¬ 
perienced mercenaries to fire, sent 
them to the rear. Then, with i<:he 
15 trained men, he attacked. 

The Simbas^ were grouped on a 
hill about 200 yards away. They 
were much better armed than the ^ 
white men—they had machine-guns* 
and a bazooka. But they also had 
dawa to ^otect .them from bullets, 
so they* made no 'attempt to ^ke 
cover. 

The 15 merccnaj;ies, armed with 
automatic rifles, walked slowly up 
the hill, firing as they went. They 
killed about 160 Simbas. The rest 


fled. “It was like a shooting gal¬ 
lery,” said Wilson. He himself 
stopped counting after he had killed 
13 men. One mercenary was slightly 
wounded. 

In late September, General Olen- 
ga made a second attempt to cap¬ 
ture Bukavii. This time Colonel 
Mulamba had, in addition to his 
fiwn men, a platoon of white mer¬ 
cenaries. They stopped the Simbas 
lyne miles from tne city, inflicted 
heavy casualties and put them to 
flight. 

It was the last time Olenga was to 
, take the offensive, and the mercen¬ 
aries began to boast that they would 
be in Stanleyville any day. 

Two Extraordinary Doctors 

One of the most remarkable, 
courageous and resourceful mem¬ 
bers of Stanleyville’s European 
community was the white-haired, 
68-year-old doctor, Alexander Barlo- 
vatz. A Serbian by birth. Dr. Bar- 
Jovatz had become a Belgian citizen 
following tfle Fust ]^orld War. He 
emigrated to the Congo in 1923, es¬ 
tablished several clinics ‘and dispen¬ 
saries, and trained large numners 
of young Congolese as'medical as¬ 
sistants. He treated some 10,000 
patients annually, most of them 
Congolese. 

Early in the Simba occupation, 
^Olenga’» men “requisitioned” his 
only car. Dr. Barlovatz retaliated by 
tacking up a sign on his door: since 

YOUR SOLDIERS HAVE STOLEN .MY CAR, 
ALL FEES ARE DOUBLED. 
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In a few'days the vehicle was 
returned. 

General Olenga issued passes to 
certain foreigners, but Dr. Barlovatz 
refused to carry his. “You know 
me,” he would say te’stily when Sim- 
ba guards stopped* him and asked 
him to produce this paper. And each 
time the guards would step bad: 
and let him pass. 

His freedom of action was a god¬ 
send to the Americans. The Con¬ 
golese made no attempt to feed their 
pfisoners, but left this to the pris¬ 
oners’ friends or relatives. So when 
• Hoyt and his staff languished in jail. 
Dr. Barlovatz and his wife, Lucy, 
brought them food'as well as books 
and news of the outside world. As 
the Simbas suffered more defeats, 
and more Europeans were impris¬ 
oned, other feeding arrangements 
were worked out. But for several 
weeks the Americans lived on the 
generosity of Dr. Barlovatz. 

On October 23, they encountered 
yet another doctor—this time one 
of vheir own. The consular staff, 
having been moved several times, 
was now back in the^central prison. 
As the five of them were dozing on 
the raised planks which were their 
beds, another white man was put in 
their cell. Thin, of medium height, 
he carried two bettered* suitcases, 
and a pith hornet filled with 
bananas. After Hoyt had intro¬ 
duced himself,^ the man said, 
“I’m Dr. Paul Carlson. I’m a med¬ 
ical missionary. It’s great to meet 
some Americans again.” 
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Carlson had been asrested at Wa- 
solo, in the northern Congo, more 
than a month earlier. In colonial 
times Wasolo was called “lost cor¬ 
ner,” aird the place was aptly 
named, for it Was only a cluster of 
grass huts and’a mission hospital, 
hundreds of miles from a town of 
any consequence. 

Dr. Carlson was a skilled surgeon 
and, had he remained in the United 
States, he would undoubtedly have 
built up a highly prosperous prac¬ 
tice. But in i960, when he was 32,*he 
Went on a five-month tour of duty in 
the Congo with the Congo Protes-, 
tant Relief Agency. The experience 
shaped his life. 

In July 1963 he returned to Africa, 
and for the next year he served at 
Wasolo’s little hospital. On a typical 
day, 200 people would seek his help. 
He performed operations, ran a 
baby clinic, handled the distribution 
of surplus food, and maintained 
four «jtlying dispensaries and a 
leper colony. He was an evangelist , 
as well, and brought the message of 
Christ to his patients. Monganga 
Paul, they called him—Doctor Paul. 

Before the Sirnbas came, Carlson 
took his wife and two children to a 
neighbouring country—the Central 
African Republic—for safety, then 
returnecfito Wasolo to carry on his 
work. At first he Was not molested, 
but one day the Simbas discovered 
a radio transmitter in his hospital— ‘ 
one that Carlson used to keep in 
touch with other mission stations. 
They accused him of being in 
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con tact with the American Embassy. 
They put 4 iim in a truck, beat him 
and moved hiVn south. Eventually 
he was brought to Stanleyville. 

Presently an announcement ap¬ 
peared in the Simba newspaper La 
Martyr, claiming that Carlson was 
^an American major, captured on 
September 20 during a battle at Ya- 
koma. This was followed by a state¬ 
ment over Radio Stanleyville that he 
was a spy as well. 

Both claims were deliberate lies. 
Simba authorities knew that Carlson 
was a medical missionary. But all 
along they had attempted to blamf 
their defeats on “thousands of 
American troops.” All along they 
had said they would bring captured 
American soldiers to Stanleyville as 
proof. Now defeats were mounting, 
and yet they had not been able to 
produce a single American. 

Thus, to serve their propaganda 
rieeds^ the gentle missionary was be¬ 
ing prepared as a sacrifice to the 
Simba’s waning fortunes. ^ ' 

“All of Stanleyville Is a Prison” 

Baron NcAnmiB was arrested on 
October 27. For two and a half • 
months he had remained relatively 
ffee, but gow his luck failed him. 

He wtis taken to the office of 
Christophe Gbeaye, who had re- 
place<l Alphonse Kinghis as presi¬ 
dent of the People’s Republic. ^ 
Gbenye seemed almost demented by 
the Simba’s military disasters. It was 
he who had trumped up the charges 
against Dr. Paul Carlson, and now 


he raved at the baron about a major 
defeat suffered at the town of Beni. 

“The whole Belgian army at¬ 
tacked us,” he screamed. “There¬ 
fore I must revise my policy. All 
Belgians will be arrested.” 

Nothorr>b tried delaying tactics, 
suggesting that messages be sent to 
, his government. But the ruse did not 
work, and soon he found himself 
under guard in the dining-room of 
•the Hotel des Chutes, together with 
some 300 other Belgians, many of 
them women and children. The cap¬ 
tives included priests and nuns who 
were seized in their churches, con¬ 
vents and mission schools. There 
was no food and little bedding. The 
children were frightened and hun¬ 
gry. They began to cry, and some 
of the adults became frantic. 

Nothomb aruS some of the other 
men had an idea. They pushed 
through the crowd in the dining¬ 
room to where Colonel Opepe sat. 
“We ofier ourselves as hostages,” 
the baror? toW him. “Put us in 
prison, but please fet the rest of these 
people go home.” • • 

Opepe leapt up and shouted at 
Nothomb in*SwahiIi. NothSmb did 
not understand the language, but 
several of thd other Belgians did. 
What ppepe said was that the baron 
would be eaten after being covered 
with it sauce—a sauce which he, 
Opepe, personally would provide. 
Unclerstanding not a word, the 
baron smiled at Opepe. 

Opepe blinked and stopped. He 
was impressed. This little Belgian 
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must be a man of immense courage! 

Eventually a compromise was ef¬ 
fected. Opepe was a rough soldier, 
but he apparently had no stomach 
for this kind of work. He allowed 
the nuns and the women with chil¬ 
dren to go upstairs and sleep in the 
hotel bedrooms. 

The next morning, the baron ex-, 
tracted further concessions. Opepe 
agreed that all the women could 
sleep upstairs, as well as the older* 
men and those who were sick. But 
no one could leave the hotel. An¬ 
other 65 Belgians were brought in. 
This left only about 135 Befgians 
still at large, most of them in hiding. 

At noon on the third day, the wail 
of a siren announced the approach 
of Olenga. Soon, several cars pulled 
up at the hotel and 20 Simbas 
jumped out, each tarrying a sub¬ 
machine-gun. 

Olenga was no Idnger the man 
Nothomb had met in August, who 
radiated confidence and strength. 
He was dressed now* in a rumpled 
shirt and slacks,* and his face re¬ 
flected rage and frustration. 

He summoned Nothomb and 
punched him on the '^ose. “Read 
this,” he shouted, thrusting a piece 
of paper at the baroti. Blows con¬ 
tinued to fall upon the unlucky con¬ 
sul, but somehow he managed to 
make out the message handcp him: 
“The Belgians have dropped an 
atomic bomb on Beni. They <liave 
killed 100,000 people.” 

Olenga punched Nothomb on the 
nose again. For some hours the 
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nightmare continued. Nothomb and 
his vice-consul, Paul Duqu^, were 
carted about the efty; they were 
beaten, their lives were threatened, 
they were forced to send accysihg 
messages to their government. Fi¬ 
nally, they were driven to the central 
prison and thrown into the cell 
occupied by the Americans. 

Hoyt, bearded and unkempt after 
20 days in jail, greeted the baron 
warmly, but expressed regrets at the 
circumstances. 

“What’s the difference.?” No¬ 
thomb replied. “All Stanleyville is 
a prison.” 

The Simba regime was coming 
apart at the seams and, in its general 
paranoia, striking at friend and foe 
alike. Gbenye had dispatched one 
appeal after another for aid from 
left-wing African countries. One 
planeload of arms, believed to have 
come from Algeria, arrived in late 
October, but none of the coyntries 
sent troops or extended diplomatic 
recognition. Now Gbenye went on 
the air again and announced that 
Egypt, Algeria, Ghana, Guinea and 
Mali had betrayed tlTe honour of 
Africa. 

’ “I ask you in a final appeal, in the 
name of Lumumba, if you do not 
intervene within a few hou-is, I will 
adopt a scorched-earth policy, and 
thus the Americans and Belgians 
•will find only a desert.” 

The round-up 5 f foreigners con¬ 
tinued. By early November about 
280 Belgians were being held in 
hotels or at Camp Kctcle, Eight 
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Americans, most of them mission¬ 
aries, were similarly under arrest in 
various places. And there were eight 
Americans in prison, Jwo young 
men who were working at the‘Uni¬ 
versity of Stanleyville having been 
put in with Dr. Carlson and the 
consular staff. 

What was planned for them no 
one knew. Paul Carlson felt particu¬ 
larly concerned, for he knew now 
that he was to be tried as an Ameri- 
Cim major and a spy. But he kept 
his composure, prayed with his 
fellow prisoners and saw to their 
medical needs. 

One day the baron took Hoyt 
aside. “Have you made a will or 
taken any other measures for your 
family?” he asked. “You under¬ 
stand that you and I arc threatened 
more than the others.” 

Hoyt looked at his friend and said 
without a smile, “Don’t you realize, 
Patrick, that we have diplomatic 
immunity?” 

jAt last, on November 5, Gbenye 
announced that all the Belgians and 
Americans in rebel territory were 
“prisoners of war.” He intended to 
use their lives to make a deal to call 
od the advance of government forces 
on Stanleyville. The “IJeopIe’s Gov¬ 
ernment,” he said, would “nego¬ 
tiate” with the Organization of 
African Unity on their fate. 

The same day he declared in Le 
Martyr that Belgian and American 
soldiers were massing at the Ka¬ 
mi na military base in Katanga Prov¬ 
ince. “We must warn,” he said. 
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“that any clash between*the People’s 
^ Army of Liberation and the foreign 
forces that may be coming from 
Kamina will plunge into a blood¬ 
bath the people whom we have to 
this date always protected.’’ 

Operation Red Dragon 

*Early in November, Belgium’s 
foreign minister, Paul-Henri Spaak, 
went to Washington for conferences 
with U.S. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Averell Harriman, theo 
the No. 3 man in the U.S. State De¬ 
partment. Spaak and the Americans 
were now truly alarmed about the 
whites held hostage in the Congo. 

Since November i a column of 
mercenaries and ANC troops had 
been moving north up the Lualaba 
River towards Stanleyville. When 
they reached the small town of Ki- 
bombo, they found that three of the 
five Europeans living there had been 
killed just before the column ar¬ 
rived. A fourth lay dying. Fore¬ 
warned by these murders, they 
struck with such stunning swiftness 
at Kindu that all 125 whites there 
were saved. Bu't Stanleyville, where 
there were 1,600 foreigners, would 
be heavily defended, and it was 
feared that the 800-man ANC-mer- 
cenary column might be stopped on 
the edge of the city, and that the 
Simbas A^ould seek their revenge .in 
the helpless hostages. A “blood 
bath,’’ as predicted by Gbenye, 
seemed entirely possible. 

For some time Harriman had fav¬ 
oured sending American troops to 
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Stanleyville on a rescue operation. 
Others in the U.S. State Department 
had held back. Now Spaak proposed 
a joint operation in case diplomatic 
moves should fail: Belgium to sup¬ 
ply troops who spoke French and 
knew the Congo, the United States 
to supply long-range planes. 

The idea was accepted, and oi^ 
November 11 Brigadier-General 
Russell Dougherty, a 44-year-old 
U.S. Air Force officer, wearing 
civilian clothes so he would not 
draw attention to himself, travelled 
to Brussels. There he met Colonel 
Charles Laurent, commanding of¬ 
ficer of the Paracommando Regi¬ 
ment, one of Belgium’s elite units; 
together with their aides, the men 
began to plan the rescue. 

The Americans agreed to provide 
12 troop-carrying* aircraft, plus a 
maintenance plane, a communica¬ 
tions plane and one spare aircraft. 
Five of the planes would come in 
over Stanleyville airport at an alti¬ 
tude of 700 feet and drop 320 
paratroopers. When the field was 
secured, seven, other planes would 
land with 225 more paratroopers. 
Then •the jnen wo"Id race into 
Stanleyville, round up all the for¬ 
eigners and take them to the airport 
for evacuation. 

The operation would be risky. 
The planes, which would rpproach 
Stanleyville at 230 knots, would c 
have to slow down to 125 kr^ots so 
that the troops could jump without 
dispersing themselves too widely. 
At that speed thfcy would be highly 
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vulnerable to'ground fire. But Col¬ 
onel Laurent was confident that he 
could take the airfield with few, if 
any, casualties. He knew that the 
Simbas had •50-caUbre machine- 
guns, but expected that they would 
not be manned, or, if they were, 
would not be fired accurately. 

To avoid flying over African 
countries en route to the Congo, 
arrangements were made for the 
planes to go first to Ascension Island, 
a British possession in the South 
Atlantic 700 miles off the African 
coast. From there the aircraft would 
•"continue to the Congo, if orders 
came. Laurent named the operation 
Dragon Rouge —Red Dragon. 

Meanwhile, events in the Congo 
were coming to a head. On No¬ 
vember 14, Radio Stanleyville an¬ 
nounced that “Major” Paul Carl.^Jon 
had been sentenced to death. Carl¬ 
son, it was said, had been defended 
by Congolese lawyers “of his own 
choosing.” 

In truth, the doctor knew nothing 
at a'll about his trial, for it had never 
been held. The whole case was a 
fabrication. 

The broadcast was reported all 
j over the world, and Carlson’s plight 
engaged the sympathy of millions. 
He was not the only person threat¬ 
ened with death jn 'Stanleyville, but 
hisfcase seemed especially poignant 
because he had come to the Congo 
only to help the ^Congolese people. 

Since September the U.S. State 
Department had been trying to 
secure the release of the hostages 
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through the Organisation of Afri¬ 
can States (OAU). But the OAU de¬ 
manded such overwhelming conces¬ 
sions from Tshombe before it would 
discuss the problem that nothing 
had been achieved. Now, on No¬ 
vember 16, the date set for the 
execution, Dean Rusk sent a mes- 
®sage to Jomo Kenyatta, prime min¬ 
ister of Kenya and head of the 
Congo committee of the OAU. The 
message read: 

“The United States Government 
declares unequivocally that t)r. 
Carlson is not in any way connected 
with the U.S. military .. , Dr. Carl* 
son is a man of peace who has served 
the Congolese people with dedica¬ 
tion and faith . . . His execution on 
charges which are patently false 
would be an outrageous violation of 
international law and accepted stan¬ 
dards of humanitarian conduct.” 

Radio Stanleyville fell silent about 
Carlson’s fate. Yet Le Martyr pub- 
lishedTa startling statement by Presi¬ 
dent Gbcnye: 

“We hold in our claws more*than 
300 Americans and 800 Belgians .. . 
At the slightest bombardment of our 
revolutionary capital, we shall be 
forced to massacre them . . . Wj® 
shall make fetishes with the hearts 
of the A^mericans and the Belgians, 
and we ^all dress ourselves in their 
skins.’* • 

Alarmed by the increasingly des-, 
perate tone of th» Simbas, the U.S. 
and Belgian governments flashed 
word on November 16 that the 
planes and troops were to leave for 


Ascension the following day, No¬ 
vember 17. Operation Dragon 
Rouge was on. 

At the Altar of Lumumba 

November 18 was a day the im¬ 
prisoned Americans would never 
forget. Many times they had been 
threatened with death, then re- 
prieved; many times they had been 
brutally abused. But that day 
•brought them all to breaking point. 

The guards came in the morning, 
and ordered the Americans out of 
the cell. (The others there, including 
Barofl Nothomb, were not molest¬ 
ed.) Outside they were put into a 
covered jeep and a Volkswagen, and 
driven slowly off. “Where are you 
taking us ?” Hoyt asked. 

“To the Lumumba monument,” 
earne the reply/“To be ^killed.” 

Huddled in the back of the jeep, 
Grinwis said Uy Hoyt, “This is it. 
This is the end.” 

The monument was three streets 
• from the prison. The streets on the 
route to it we/t lined with Congo¬ 
lese civilians, three^ fpur and fi\e 
deep. They howled curses at the 
, Americans* gnd shook thojr fists. 
‘'Mate^a, rnatef^a '(dead flesh),” 
some cried. Thousands of other peo^ 
pie were jammed into the park 
round the monument. Hoyt learned 
later tl^^t posters had been put up 
I announcing a trial and execution of * 
captured American mercenaries. 

At the monument, the men in the 
Volkswagen were transferred to the 
jeep. The eight mtn were packed in 
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so tightly now that they could 
scarcely move. Half a dozen armed 
Simbas ringed the car and tried to 
hold back the mob, but it was im¬ 
possible. Bystanders reached into 
the vehicle and clawed at the Ameri¬ 
cans’ faces. They burned them with 
lighted cigarettes. They twisted 
their beards. A Simba officer struck 
Don Parkes over the eye with a 
metal bar, bringing a gush of blood. 

“We’re going to eat you,’’ a sol< 
dier shouted. Others brandished ma¬ 
chetes and indicated by motions that 
the men would be castrated. Several 
small boys joined in the sport.'They 
pantomimed cutting flesh from the 
arms and devouring it. 

The Simbas ordered the Ameri¬ 
cans out of the jeep and lined them 
up in front of the steps leading to 
the hallowed pho*tograph of Lu¬ 
mumba. 

The screams of <:he mob were 
deafening. This was the moment 
they had been waiting for. The Sim¬ 
bas had their macfketes^ and their • 
automatic weapons •ready. 

Then, suddenly, General Olenga 
shouldered his way through the 
crowd.t He argued hf 3 tedly with . 
the Simbas, arid when one officer 
talked back, the general knocked 
him to the ground. 

Then the guards told the Ameri¬ 
cans to get back into the jefp. Pos¬ 
sibly the general realized that the « 
Americans were more valuable 
alive, as hostages. Whatever the 
reason for his decision, Olenga had 
cancelled the exeAitions. 


The men Were now taken to see 
Gbenye at the presidenttial palace. 
Here was another screaming mob 
of about 4,000 people, but it was un¬ 
der better control, lined up in groups 
on the front lawn, ^n a balcdriy of 
the palace, speaking in French into 
a public-address system, stood Presi¬ 
dent Gbenye. The eight American^ 
were halted just beneath him. 

“Major Carlson has been tried 
and condemned to death as a spy,” 
he^was saying. “We were going to 
execute him last Monday, but we 
have postponed the execution be- 
•tause o^ an appeal from Prime Min¬ 
ister Kenyatta of Kenya.” 

However, the sentence would be 
carried out the following Monday, 
November 23, Gbenye added—un¬ 
less “negotiations” with the Ameri¬ 
cans were successful. Dr. Carlson 
blanched. It was the first he him¬ 
self had heard about the death sen¬ 
tence. He drew a small Bible from 
his pocket and handed it to Jon 
Snyder, an American who had been 
working at the university. “Please 
give this to my wife,” Carlson re¬ 
quested. , t 

As Gbenye continued his speech, 
ifie mayor of Stanleyville put an 
automatic weapon against the head 
of Ernie Houle, one of the,consular 
radio operators. The mob took this 
to nfean that Houle was the “inajor” 
Gbenye was talking about. They 
pointed at him and shouted, ”Kufa, 
huja (Die, die).” 

The president’s harangue lasted 
45 minutes. Then he ordered the 
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mob away from th« Americans. 
They were returned to prison. 

Useful Hostages 

Back their cell, Hoyt spoke con¬ 
solingly to Carlson, who was deeply 
depressed. “The*y won’t execute you, 
Paul. You’re their trump card. The 
fact that they want negotiations is 
encouraging for all of us. Don’t 
worry, we’ll all get out alive.” 

The words had the desired effect. 
“Let’s have a moment of prayer,” 
Carlson said. The men bowed th&ir 
heads, and the doctor gave thanks 
to God for having brought them, 
safely through the last hours. Then 
he turned to cleaning up the gash 
over Parkes’ eye. 


Two days later, Gbenye sum¬ 
moned Hoyt to his office. “I’ve 
received a message from your am¬ 
bassador in Leopoldville,” he said. 
“He has offered to begin negotia¬ 
tions with my government. I will 
instruct our representative in Nai¬ 
robi to arrange the talks.” 

He beamed with satisfaction. The 
•blackmail threat to murder the hos¬ 
tages seemed to be working. 

, Then he informed Hoyt that the 
Americans would be taken out 
of prison that day and moved to a 
hotel, the Victoria Residence. This 
was Hot an act of ^compassion. 
There had been talk that Kenyatta 
might visit Stanleyville to check on 
the condition of the hostages. 
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;nid Cibciiyc wanted to impress him. 

They were transferred that night. 
When they arrived at the Victoria, 
they found the lobby jammed, for 
all the hostages were being a.<sem' 
bled here. There were 280 Belgians, 
17 Americans and one Italian—the 
honorary consul, Raoul Massacesi, 
who had been picked up at home 
after the Simbas seized an armoured 
car, claiming it was Italian-made. 

All the Belgians and Americans 
were immediately impressed with 
Carlson’s composure. He circulated 
among them, attending to every¬ 
thing from a bad case of nerves to a 
severe heart attack. Then, in a quiet 
moment, he would open his Bible, 
often to II Timothy 4:17. The verse 
had special significance for him be¬ 
cause his captors called themselves 
Simbas—lions. It vead; “The Loyd 
stood with me, and strengthened 
me', that by me the preaching might 
be fully \nown, . . . and I was de¬ 
livered out of the mouth of the 
lion." 

The column Mercenaries and 
ANC troops^ had now reached 
Punia, about 200 miles away. The 
nearer^to Stanleyville^ die better the, 
roads, and the force was moving 
■quickly. As each town fell. Radio 
Stanleyville became ever more 
threatening. This was the only 
source of information on what was 
happening in the beleagueied city, ^ 
and the American, Embassy in Leo¬ 
poldville listened closely to it. But 
even experienced monitors were 
shocked by an ^innounccment on 
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November 2r that “the whole popu¬ 
lation has decided to devour all the 

* 

prisoners if our region is bom¬ 
barded.” 

That evening, orders wtre sent to 
Ascension Island for the paratroo|> 
ers to fly to Kamina. There they 
would be within three hours’ strik¬ 
ing distance of Stanleyville. ' 

Meanwhile, the United States was 
making one last elTort to secure the 
release of the hostages by peaceful 
means. In Nairobi, the American 
Ambassador to Kenya, William 
Attwood, was told to meet a repre- 
*. sentative of the People’s Republic. 
The man chosen was an itinerant 
politician named Thomas Kanza, 
recently appointed “foreign minis¬ 
ter” by Cibenye. 

At noon on November 21, Att¬ 
wood arrived at Kenyatta’s country 
home near Nairobi to meet 
Cfbenye’s man. But Kanza was not 
there, and two more days passed 
before he made himself available. 
Finally, on November 23, the men 
me! at Kenyatta’s home, sitting 
round a zebra-skin-covered table. 
Kanza stated his, te^ms. The hos¬ 
tages would be released only if Am- 
^erica and Belgium forced Tshombe 
to halt the ANOmercenary column. 

“1 am here to talk aboftt the safety 
of the hostages,” AftwootT'said. 

‘iMy instructir)ns are to discuss the 
whole C'ongo problem,” Kanza re¬ 
plied. 

“Will you guarantee that the hos¬ 
tages are safe?” Attwood asked. 

“That all dejunds,” Kanza saijd. 
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The Ambassador spent an hour 
plcading with the African. He sug¬ 
gested that a Red Cross plane be 
allowed to fly to Stanleyville and 
evacuate the hostages. Kanza re¬ 
plied that the Red Cross people 
were “spies,” and Kenyatta sup¬ 
ported him. Grim-faced, Attwood 
returned to Nairobi and cabled 
Washington for instructions. They 
were sent that evening: in the face 
of “outrageous blackmail,” he w^as 
to break off the talks. 

At 10 o’clock that night at Ka- 
mina, radios crackled to life. From 
Washington came the code word, 
“big.” From Brussels came the 
countersign, “punch.” It was the 
signal that both governments agreed 


to carry oj-it Operation Dragon 
Rouge. 

The American crews rushed to 
their planes to make last-minute 
preparations. The Belgian para¬ 
troopers were alerted. And at 2.45 
a.m. the first planes shrieked down 
the Kamina runway and headed out 
into the African night. They would 
arrive over Stanleyville at dawn. 

At 5.30 a.m. the planes radioed 
that they had reached Basoko, 100 
miles from Stanleyville, and were 
about to begin the countdown for 
the parachute drop. About the same 
time the mercenaries and ANC 
troops were getting ready for their 
final dash into the city. 

The motorized column had halted 
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for several hours .at ^e town of they had been dropping in altitude. 
Gene-Gene because of a Simba am- Now they were down to 700 feet, 
bush. Now, just before dawn, they “Prepare for action I ” the Belgian 
were read^ to move again. It was a jumpmaster shouted. The order was 
mere 60 miles.to Stanleyville, and in English, for Belgian paratroopers 
the last 24 miles were paved. still retain certain English com- 

Standing in the rear of Chalk mands from their wartime days in 
One, as the leading plane was Britain. “Hook up.” 
called, the American loadmaster In the cockpit, the navigator had 
now got word from the pilot that oecn working on a series of calcu- 
they were only ten minutes from lations. Now he gave the signal. The 
the dropping zone. rtd lights went out; green lights 

‘'Dix minutes!” the Belgian flashed on. Instantly the paratroop- 
jumpmaster shouted when the in- ers started tumblingout of the doors, 
formation was relayed to him. 32 men from each. In 25 seconds, all 

Soon, a red warning light flashed • were ’gone. Behind Chalk One 
on next to the jump doors on either roared Chalk Two and Chalk 
side of the plane. The loadmaster Three, also disgorging paratroopers, 
opened them. Ever since Basoko, Then Four and Five came in, and 
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the air was thick with billowing 
canopies.' 

The Simbas opened up from the 
ground with machine-guns. Four of 
the planes were hit, but the damage 
was slight. Then, with Chalk One 
in the lead, the little armada circled 
and came back over the field again 
at 700 feet. This time the planes 
dropped bundles of weapons anti 
other equipment by parachute. 

It took only 80 seconds for the 320 
men to jump from the five planes. 
When they had regrouped. Colonel 
Laurent ordered the field to be 
cleared of obstructions. Thei^e were 
between 300 and 400 steel drums on 
the runway, each filled with water, 
and a number of vehicles whose 
wheels had been removed. Working 
as swiftly as possible, the paratroop¬ 
ers pushed these objects off the ruii- 
ways, and Colonel Laurent radioed 
to the other planes to come in. 

Then nth Company was .sent to 
seize the control tower and the 
near-by Sabena Guest H/iuse. There* 
were perhaps ‘'30 ‘oimbas in the 
tower. They, ejfchanged fire with the 
paratroopers for a few moments and 
then fb*cl. Resistance the Sabena. 
(luest House faded away similarly. 

Another group war. sent to silence 
the machine-guns that had fired on 
the planes. The Simbas satv them 
from a distance and ran. 
behind one machine-gun that was 4 
tof) heavy to carry. It was a •5p-cali- 
bre weapon made in China. 

A telephone was ringing in the 
control tower. ^(Throughout the 
228 


whole chaotic Sirriba occupation the 
telephone service had somehow con¬ 
tinued uninterrupted.) “The Simbas 
have as.sembled the white people at 
the Victoria Residence,” a vgice said 
in French when, a paratrooper 
answered. “Come quickly.” 

It was a few minutes before 7 a.m. 
Not all of the planes were down ye't. 
But Major Jean Mine, the battalion 
commander, ordered nth Company 
to move out to the city at once—on 
foot. Two armoured jeeps that had 
just been unloaded from Chalk 
Seven went first, with the men ruri- 
‘ ning behind. All the way in, they 
were shot at by Shubas hidden in 
houses or in the elephant grass. The 
jeeps laid down a return fire with 
machine-guns. 

The company entered the city on 
the avenue Monseigneur Grison, 
advancing along the street in leap¬ 
frog fashion. While most of the 
company laid down a blast of fire, a 
few men would run to the n^xt cor¬ 
ner. Then they covered the rest as 
the^ came up. The men reached the 
corner of the avenue de I’Eglise, just 
over three streets frorm the Victoria. 
Suddenly a white man darted out of 
iii building and rushed up to them. 
“Hurry, hurry!” he cried, his voice 
shrill with terror. “Murde^ is being 
committed,’” 

The Last Day 

Mo.st of the hostages in the Vic¬ 
toria Residence had been awakened 
at six that morning by the roar of 
the troop-planes. Don Parkes, whose 
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flat was on the top floor, had a clear 
view of the city and, looking to the 
west, he saw the planes come in low 
to drop the paratroopers. He shook 
the still-sleeping Jim Stauffer. 

“There’s hell to pay now,” he 
said. “Stanleyville’s being attacked.” 

On other floors, the planes could 
not be seen, but the sound of their 
engines told the story. After’m 
days of terror and imprisonment, 
deliverance had come. Yet the para¬ 
troopers were still three miles from 
the Victoria, and between them and 
the hostages were thousands of 
Simbas. Even now Radio Stanley¬ 
ville was on the air with the re¬ 
peated message: “We have been 
stabbed in the back by the Belgians 
and Americans. Ta\e your machetes 
and l^ill all white people.” 

Paul Carlson ,shared a flat v. ith 
Gene Bergman and Jon Snyder, the 
two young men who had been work¬ 
ing at the University of Stanleyville. 
When they heard the planes, the 
three men sat on the edge of thejr 
beds with bowed heads and prayed. 

“If this is my day to die, then I 
am prepared,” Carlson prayed. “I 
ask ojily that You comfort my wife 
and children.” ^ 

At 7 a.m., just as.the paratroopers 
began their dash into the city, the 
Simbas came through the corridors, 
ordering the hostages downstairs 
and into the street. Soon'some 250 
people—men, women, children an^ 
babes in arms—had been assembled. 
Another 50 Europeans, however, 
hid in closets and cupboards of the 


hotel, and the Simbas in their hurry 
overlooked them. 

Those in the street were guarded 
by a dozen soldiers carrying rifles 
and automatic weapons. In com¬ 
mand was Colonel Joseph Opepe. 
The hostages’ spirits rose when they 
saw him, for it was rumoured that 
he had tried to make a deal wherfcby 
he would surrender the hostages 
safely in exchange for his own life. 

As the Europeans and Americans 
milled about, unsure of what would 
happen next, some of the Simbas 
spoke to them. » 

“Your brothers have come from 
the sky,” one said. “You will be, 
killed now.” 

Opepe made a short speech. “You 
are going to pay because of the 
bombers. We are going to march 
you to the airport and let you die 
under your own bombs.” A near-by 
Simba urged him to kill the whites 
immediately, but Opepe refused. 
“No, we will use them as'-a shield. 
We will put them in front of us so 
thtit the paratroopers will be unable 
to enter the city.” 

As the Swahilj wprds were trans¬ 
lated, Baron Nothomb took heart. 
He believed that Opepe was playing 
for time. If he had intended to kill 
them, he would have done so then 
and there. 

*On Opepe’s orders the whites 
were lined up three abreast in about 
80 ranks, then iold to march. Hoyt 
Grinwis and Baron Nothomb were 
near the head of the column; Paul 
Carlson and some other missionaries 
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were farther back. Th^y started out 
ft at a funeral'pace along avenue Ser¬ 
geant Ketele, going towards the air¬ 
port. No ^ne spoke. A few children 
cried.* Tropical, birds warbled over- 
head in the mango and palm trees. 
Otherwise, there was silence. This 
was* a residential street, lined with 
bungalows which in colonial times 
had served as homes of Belgian offi- 
^cials. 

The procession walked two streets, 
then turned right on to avenye 
Lothaire. A burst of gun-fire rattled 
in the distance. It came from the 
paratroopers who were working * 
their way towards the city. The Sim- 
bas ordered the column to halt and 
sit down. 

As the minutes passed, the firing 
came nearer, and the Simbas grew 
nervous. “You must kill them now,” 
they said to Opepe. “The paratroops 
are coming.” 

People who were sitting, close 
to Opepe recall that he replied, 
“The first one of you who kills a 
white man, I will kill immediately.” 

Two, Simba officers raced up. 
They were Acting from the oncom¬ 
ing Belgians. “We’re going to shoot 
them now,” one said. •• 

Opepe Replied, “Shoot them? 
That’s tcy easy. We’re not going to 
shoot them. Wt’U get spears and 
knives* and cut them up.” Theit at 
last he turned to the hostages. 
“Haven’t I protefted you all this 
time.?” he said. “Why have you 
allowed your brothers to come.? I’ve 
watched over you, but now I can 


no longer take, responsibility for 
you.” 

There was a long, loud burst of 
gun-fire close by, and the hostages 
could see Simbas fleeing down the 
next street. This was the ultimate 
moment between life and death for 
the men, women and children, and 
^or an instant their fate hung in 
the balance. No one would ever be 
sure afterwards who fired the first 
shot, whether it was one of the Sim¬ 
ba guards or a fleeing soldier. At any 
rate, a shot rang out, and a Belgian 
in the column slumped to the pave¬ 
ment. Then all the Simba guards 
began firing into the massed and 
helpless whites. 

The Massacre 

Several people toppled over, dead 
or wounded. But? no one screamed, 
no one spoke. Many of the hostages 
still could not Believe that it had 
happened. Then the instinct for sur¬ 
vival asserted itself, and they started 
•to run. Baron* Nothomb ducked 
behind a near-by bifilding with five 
others. One had beea .shot in the 
arm, and Nothomb put a tourniquet 
•on it, made fni)m his handkeichief. 

Michael Hoyt and David Grinwis 
raced down a driveway. Hoyt fell, 
his legsjjnable to keep pace with his 
urge to flee. He got up, ran, fell 
again. A man next to him was hit 
t in the back by a bullet and dropped.- 
to the ground dead. Grinwis afso 
fell, grazing his hands and legs on 
the gravel, but he got up and con¬ 
tinued running. At the rear of the 

• ^ ^33 
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driveway, they found hiding places. 

Paul Carlson and several other 
missionaries at first dropped flat on 
their faces in the street. Then, when 
the Simbas paused for a moment, a 
missionary shouted, “Let’s go!” 

They ran across the street to a 
small, yellow bungalow which had 
a porch surrounded by a five-foo^ 
concrete wall. Two of the men 
clambered over the wall, broke 
down the door of the house and 
dashed inside. A third followed 
them on to the porch, and Dr. Carl¬ 
son started in that direction, too. 
Just as Carkon got one foot and one 
knee on top of the wall, however, 
he fell back. The man 6n the porch, 
who had reached out to assist him, 
reckoned that the doctor had de¬ 
cided not to risk ^exposing himself, 
and so he hurried bn into the house 
and hid with the others. In fact, 
Carlson had been Struck by seven 
bullets and had crumpled, lifeless, 
at the foot of the wall. 

The Simbas’ only puipose was to 
kill as many whites as possible, and 
they shot v/iklly in all directions. 
Adrien Desmyttere, a young head- 
waitery was near thcr front of the* 
column when the firing started. 
Looking back, he ‘ saw his wife, 
Liliane, holding their eigh^month- 
old daughter. 

Suddenly Mrs. Desmyttere fell 
to the pavement, blood gushing' 
from her chest. Desmyttere ran to 
her, but she was dead. He snatched 
up the baby and, with bullets 
whipping round “him, dashed away. 

^34 


A Belgian woman who fled with 
her baby into a near-by yard was 
driven back into the street by spear- 
wielding Simbas. The woman lay 
down, covering the baby with her 
body. A Simba came up^ held a 
rifle against her and fired repeated¬ 
ly until she was dead. Another 
Belgian, Ferdinand Mascaux, simi¬ 
larly threw himself on top of his 
young son. He, too, was mercilessly 
shot. Both children, though drench¬ 
ed in their parents’ blood, miracu¬ 
lously survived. 

Young Chantal Brinkmann 
* watched as the Simbas shot down 
her mother. Chantal’s younger sister 
threw herself on the mother’s body. 
The Simbas opened fire again, kill¬ 
ing the child. Then her father moved 
towards her, his arms spread wide, 
intending to shield her. A Simba 
speared him in the neck, fatally 
wounding him. 

The slaughter continued for per¬ 
haps five minutes. Then an inter¬ 
val during which Max Dubuisson, 
a youthful engineer who was lying 
in the street, heard a SimJja say, 
“Now let’s turn" them over and 
finish off the ones who are still 
'alive.” 

To his horror, Dubuisson saw that 
several Simbas were comin*? towards 
the spot where he, his wife and 
daughter lay. But at the same mo¬ 
ment a number of white men came 
round the corner. They ran towards 
the prostrate hostages, firing from 
the hip at the attacking Simbas. 

”Les paras!” someone cried. 
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Thankfully, thok stSl pressed to 
^the pavement saw the welcome sight 
, of the paratroopers streaming into 
the avenue. Rescue had come at last, 
and tnany liostages burst into tears. 

The Simbas v«ere swiftly routed 
now, and as the firing died away the 
white survivors began to come out 
of*hiding. Most took one look and 
gasped. Twenty-two people lay dead 
at the cross-roads or near by. 
Twenty were Belgians: two young 
girls, four women, 14 men. Th^ 
other two were Americans: Dr. 
Carlson and Phyllis Rine, a young 
missionary. 

She had remained in the street 
when the shooting started, and a 
random blast of automatic rifle fire 
had nearly severed one leg. Within 
minutes she bled to death. There 
were 40 wounded, all Belgians. Of 
these, five died later. 

The White Exodus 

I 

Wh]® Baron Nothomb returned 
to the street from his hiding place, 
he wept. But he got control * of 
himself quickly, for he had work 
to do. I'he wty.mded were put into 
vehicles and taken to the airport. 
Then the baron moved from corpse,, 
to corpse, putting identification tags 
round thek*necks. 

Many were alrnost unrecognix- 
able, th^r faces frozen in the fi^.al 
moment of terror. 

Michael Hoyt’s Rrst concern was 
the safety of his consular staff. To 
his relief he found that none had 
been hit. As he stood in the street 


talking to Grinwis and Colonel 
Laurent, a three-wheeled vehicle 
rolled up and out jumped John 
Clingerman, Hoyt’s predecessor in 
Stanleyville. 

Clingerman embraced the men 
and said overand over again, “Am I 
glad to see you! ’’ 

He told Hoyt and Grinwis that 
they must leave for the airport at 
once. They protested that there were 
people to be helped. 

“Your orders are to leave,” Cling¬ 
erman said. “The United States sent 
planes here to rescue you, and we 
* don’t vVant you killed now. I’ll take 
care of the other Americans.” 

So Hoyt set out, amid a long col¬ 
umn of people, to the airport. All 
day, similar columns of Europeans 
and Asians streamed to the field in 
grt)ups of 50 or i(w. Most had lived 
in Stanleyville for many years; some 
had been born there. Now they were 
leaving the city for ever, taking with 
them only the clothes on their backs. 
' The paratroopers combed the city. 
One patrol rescued'*the 50 people 
hidden at the Victoria Residence. 
Another found 50 nuns and priests 
at the Sacred,Heart Mission. No- 
, thomb went with the paratroopers 
as a guide on seme of the searches. 
Often Europeans had barricaded 
thcmscDes in their homes and were 
so terrifiqd that they refused to come 
,out eveh when they heard No- 
thomb’s voice. 

Camp Ketele, the lair of Olenga, 
was adandoned without a fight. The 
paratroopers found it littered with 
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weapons, helmets and equipment 
which the Simbas dropped in their 
haste. The general had vanished. So, 
too, had Gbenye. And it was re¬ 
ported that soon after the massacre 
Colonel Opepe had been killed by 
his own men, who considered him a 
traitor. Many of the whites were sad¬ 
dened by the news, for they were 
convinced that he had tried to spare 
their lives. 

A massive airlift continued all 
day. Planes came in from Leopold¬ 
ville in a steady stream to take the 
refugees away. Sabena and Air 
Congo sent commercial airliners. ^ 
British, French and Italian planes 
also arrived, and the evacuation con¬ 
tinued until dark. 

The next day the rest of Stanley¬ 
ville’s 1,600 foreigners were taken to 
safety, and then It was Nothom'b’s 
turn. As the plane rose above the 
great brown flood of the Congo 
River, he took one last look at Stan¬ 
leyville, the city he had come to for 
what he thought woiiid be an un*- 
eventful two vifeeks^ He had worked 
day and night to protect Stanley¬ 
ville’s foreigners, but the horror had 
come«nyw^y. c * 

His thougKts now were for his • 
wife and children,'who waited for 
him across the jungle wilderness in 
Leopoldville. 

The Aftermath* ^ 

‘As SOON as they had rounded up 
the foreigners in Stanleyville, the 
paratroopers departed. Two days 
later they staged Dragon Noir 
338 ^ • 


(Black Dragon), a similar rescue at 
Paulis, where 355 foreigners wercb 
evacuated. 

Two other operation^ were con¬ 
templated, but were cancelled, and 
the soldiers returned to Belgium. 
They were in the Congo one week. 
They lost two men—and sayed 
nearly 2,000 helpless civilians. 

Despite the obvious humanitarian 
nature of the operation, a number 
of African nations immediately ex¬ 
ploded into a frenzy of anti-Western 
hatred. In Nairobi, a mob demon¬ 
strated, carrying placards reading 
“Hang President Johnson.” While 
police in Cairo looked the other 
way, rioting Africans burnt down 
a 27,000-volume library of the U.S. 
Information Service. With govern¬ 
ment connivance, similar “demon¬ 
strations” took place in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, China 
and Indonesia. 

Int the Security Counci] of the 
United Nations, one after another of 
the African representatives stood 
up to vilify the United States and 
Belgium. , 

The rescue was *branded “pre¬ 
meditated aggression,” “nefarious,” 

• “wanton ancTdeliberatc massacre of 
the Congolese people.” ^ 

“Never before,” said Stev¬ 
enson, then U.St Ambassador to the 

' f 

U?N., “have I heard such irrational, 
irresponsible, insulting and repug¬ 
nant language hi these chambers— 
language used to contemptuously 
impugn and slander a successful 
effort to save human lives of many 
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nationalities and colours ... We 
have no apologies to make to any 
state.” 

Today Stanleyville is a dead city. 
Some of the. wreckage of war has 
been cleared, but the economy has 
collapsed. Each day young Congo¬ 
lese men gather in front of the offi¬ 
ces where they once worked, hoping 
that the European employers will 
come back to resume operations. But 
the Europeans won’t be back for'a 
long time, if ever. One of the few 
who remained was Dr. Alexander 
Barlovatz. He refused evacuation. 
“I couldn’t‘leave my patients,” he 
explained. “It was my duty to 


stay. The Congolese are human 
beings.” • 

In spirit. Dr. Paul Carlson is 
there, too. Following thq massacre 
in Stanleyville, his body was flown 
to Karawa in the north-west Congo 
for burial next to the headquarters 
of the church he served. Lois Carl¬ 
son and her two children flew in for 
the service from the near-by Central 
African Republic, where they had 
taken refuge months before. But 
tljey were not alone. Down the 
rivers and streams, over the jungle 
paths came some i,ooo Congolese 
to mourn also. They had not forgot¬ 
ten Monganga Paul. the end 



his autobiography, the Armenian multi-millionaire Nubar Gulben- 
kian writes: Sir Edward Keeling, a juniqr Minister in Britain’s pre-war 
Conservative Tjovernment, once said to me, jokingly perhaps, “Gulben- 
kian, you*o«ght to go into politics.” 

‘‘But I’m not English,” I said. 

‘‘Kcvcr.mind,” Keeling replied, *‘Wc’ll naturalize you. But you’ll have 
to change your name. You had better’be called Gullybanks first of all and 
then Gumbley.” * « 

‘‘Why on earth should jj^changc my name twice? Why shouldnit I call 
myself Gumbley straight away?” 

“Because you’ll find th^t people will want to know what your name 
^ was before it was Gumbley. If ydb don’t start off b]^ calling yourself 
Gullybanks then you’ll hav« to say your name used to be Gulbenkian. 
And then they’ll know you’re a foreigner.” 

I did not go into English politics. 

—Nubar Gulbenkian, Pantaraxia (Kutchiiuon, London) 
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It Pays to Increase 
.Your Word Power 

By Peter Funk 

These tests should lead to wealth in words. Tick the 
word or phrase you believe is nearest in meaning to the key 
word. Answers are on page 1 C 5 


(1) inherent (in hear'£nt)—A; restrained 
B: possessive. C: calm. D: intrinsic. 

(2) intricacy (in' trl ka si)—A; suspicion. 
B: conspiracy. C: complication. D. 
secrecy. 

(3) politic (pol' i tik)—A: superficial. 
B: shrewd. C: dull. D: polite. 

(4) comprehension (kom pre hpn' shun) 
—A: ability to understand. B: mis¬ 
giving. C: complete indifference. D: 
clairvoyance. 

(5) perquisite (per' kwi 2 it)—A: inquiry. 
Br'^tsic necessity. C: add itionaf benefit. 
D: perfection. 

(6) aplomb (a plom')—A; respectability. 
B: obesity. C: caution. D: poise. 

• 

(7) risible (rk‘ i o’l)—A: odd. B: amus¬ 
ing. C: hopeful. D: light in weight. 

(8) fiat (fi' at)—A: power. B: contradic¬ 
tion. C: command. D: end. 

(9) ethereal (c the^' c Si)—A: airy and 
delic^e. B; impractical. C; gap. D: 
flirtatious. 

(10) avidity (S vid** i ti)—A: razor-like 
sharpness. B: sarcasm. C: bitterness. D; 
greed. 


(11) imponderable (im pon' der 3 b’l)— 
A; very heavy. B: incapable of being 
weighed. C; that cannot be moved. D; 
profound. 

(12) defunct (de funkt')—A; wicked. B: 
forbidden. C: extinct. D: hopeless. 

(13) innovate (in' o vatc)—A; to make 
changes. B; pray before a meeting. C: 
transform. D: turn upside down. 

(14) epitome (e pjf' 6 me)—A: proverb. 

® B: exact description. C: anecdote. D: 

summary. 

(15) premise (pr<fm' is)—A: foreword. B; 
basic assumption. C: agreement. D: 
abstract idea. 

(16) ostentatious. (6s ten tay' shus)—A: 
arrogant. B: t<tikatiye. C: bookish. D: 
showy. 

• • 

(17) compatriot (kom pa' tri iit)—A: fel¬ 
low countryman. B: traitor. C:‘exile. D: 
native. ■’ 

• 

(18) remission (re mi' shun)—A: neglect. 
B: refusal to’ listen. C: pardon. D; 
assignment. 

(19) ultimatum (ul ti may' turn)—A: chal¬ 
lenge,.B- h^^sl demand. C: declaration of 
war. t): irrevocable order. 

> 

(20) jillege (3 l6j')—A; to declare without 
proof. B: make a statement of fact. C: 
offer a suggestion, D: promise solemnly. 

(Nov pagt i6) 



Sew better than you’ve ever sewed 
before.:.with a new Rit^ machine! 
Visit yottjr Rita dealer«nd seethe' 
superb Rita range. 

ADVi^WT.40^:S 

^ Forward and Backward atitching 

Wonderful for fastening the ends of seams, 
•barring pockets...or even simpi#*sewing. 

sa Self Lubricating Sintered Bushing 

Used In India for the first time byBita... 
ensures trouble-free, smooth running. 


m Automatic Bobbin Winder * 

Saves trouble, saves tlYnel^ 

You can wind the extra bobbin without 
stopping your sewing. 

« 

*rs 

2 YEARS* SERVICE for ev0ry 
Rita machine bought from ary^ I 

aiUhorised Rita dealer. Contact S 

your nearest Rita Dealer or write I 
to: Rita Mecha%ical Works, | 

P.O. Box. 58, Ludhiana, Punjab. 


RITA MECHANICAL WORKS, LUDHIANA (PUNJAB) 
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PRINTED WIRING 


Printed wiring is just what it says. The technique com- 
priaip etching away unwanted areas of a copper laminate 
bonded to an insulating base leaving solid conducting 
paths in between. Components go into holes drilled at 
appropriate places on the larr^nate. The finished product 
is extremely compact; a card Is hardly bigger than 
21 cms. X 11 cms, In some cases less. Printed wiring, 
a relatively^,new concept in communication engineering, 
does away with conventional wiring. Its greatest advan> 
tags is elimination of errors in wiring. Lending to mass 
production methods the technique*^ has boosted produc> 
tJon to new standards. It is an adjunct to miniaturisation. 


TiM PlonMr Manufacluran 
of Ttloconwnunieallon 
Cquipmont m Jndia 



Indian Telephone Industries make extensive use of printed 
wiring for the manufacture of 3-channel, 8v.channe|, 12- 
chani^ei, 24-channel and 960-channel transmission 
equipment. 


s 


INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES'LTD., BANGALORE 




Answers to quiz on page 7 

(1) inherent —D: Intrinsic; belonging by 
nature or habit; forming the essential 
quality of something; as, inherent atJ- 
vantages. Latin mhaerere, “to cling or 
stick to.” 

(2) intricacy—C: Complication; complex¬ 
ity; as, the baffling intricacy of the plot. 
Latin intricare, “to entangle.” 

(3) politic —B: Shrewd; discreetly tactful; 
prudent; as* a politic statement. Greek 
pohtes, “citizen.” 

(4) comprehension —A: Ability to un¬ 
derstand; act of grasping mentally; as, 
comprehension of a difflcult problem. 
Latin comprebendere, “to grasp.” 

r 

(5) perquisite —C: Additional benefit or 
profit beyond a salary. “One perquisite of 
the )ob was the car .fflat went with it.” 
Latin perquisitus, from perquirere, “to seek 
thoroughly.” 

(6) aplomb —D: Poise; self-confidence* 
self-assurance; as, to i^nduct the meeting 
with aplomb. From the French d plomb, 
“according ro plummet.” 

(7) risible —B; Amusing; laughable; 
arousing laughter; as, z* risible situation. 
Latin ridere, “td laugh.” 

(8) fiat —C: Authoritative order or com¬ 
mand; sanction; decree; as, goyernment 
by fiat. Latin fiat, “let it be done.” 

(9) ethereal —A: Airy and dclicrte; not of 
this earth; as, ethereal beauty. Latin ij 
aether, “upper air.” 

* O 

(10) avidity—D: Greed; extreme eager¬ 
ness; as, to read with avidity, Latin 
avere, “to long forj covet.” 

/6 


(11) impond^fiable—^B; Incapable of be¬ 
ing weighed or evaluated. “Public 
opinion is usually imponderable” Latin 
imponderabilis, “not weighable.” 

(12) defunct—C: Extinct; dead; as, a 
defunct company. Latin defunctus, from 
defungi, “to finish, discharge.” 

(13) innovate—A; To make changes; in¬ 
troduce as new; as, to innovate liberal 
interpretation of the law. Latin innovare, 
“to make new.” 

(14) epitome—D; Brief summary; ab¬ 
stract; part typifying the whole; em¬ 
bodiment; as, the epitome of virtue. 

'-Greek epitome, “abridge.” 

(15) premise—B: Basic assumption; prop¬ 
osition from which a conclusion may be 
drawn. “The author’s premise was that 
waste leads to poverty.” l.atin praemittere, 
“to place ahead.” 

(16) ostentatious—D: Showy; pretentious, 
in a way that attracts notice; as, to be 
ostentatious in dress or manner. Latin 
ostentare, “to show off, display.” 

(17) compatriot—A: Fellow countryman. 
“Many of our brave compatriots died 
fighting for us.” Latin com-, “together,” 
and epatriota, “fellow countryms^’ 

(18) remission—C: Pardon; discharge 
from a penalty; forgiveness;- as (in the 
religious sense), remission of sins. Latin 
remittere, “to send back.” 

(19) ultimatum—B;'Fin!l!l demand, con¬ 
dition or terms; as, to deliver an ulti¬ 
matum to the strikers. Latin ultimatus, 
“final.” 

(20) allege—A: To declare of charge 
without proof; as, to allege that the votes 
were tampered with. Latin alhgare, “to 
cite, adduce.” 

Vocabulary Ratings 


20-19 correct .excellent 

18-17 correct . good 

16-15 correct. fair 






HUMOUR 

■ ' IN- 

UNIFORM 


“Sergeant,” excitedly called the 
sentry at the main gate. “Private 
Smitn’s just driven through!” 

“So what?” bellowed the annoyed 
sergeant ot the guard. “People drive 
through every day.” ^ 

“But, sergeant,” stammered the 
sentry, “the gate was dosed.” 

—R. E. R, 

One day I was explaining the several 
rows of ribbons on my Navy uniform 
to an attractive young bus conductress. 

I purposely passed over my Long Ser¬ 
vice and Good Conduct ribbon, but 
she .asked what it was for. “Oh,” I 
replied, “that’s for 15 years’ good 
conduct.” 

“Good heavens!” she gasped. 
“Didn’t you ever go ashore?” — w. b. 

“Halt! Who goes there?” de¬ 
manded the guard at the RAF station 
gate as a WAAF hurried towards 
him. Without pausing the airwoman 
snappctiback, “If you think I’-m going 
to say ‘Friend’ ‘‘afeer what happened 
last night, you’re jolly well mistrxen.” 

—A. J. LAr^R 

As catering Officer' at a military 
hospital near Algiers, I paid h weekly 
visit to the Arab market to buy fresn 


vegetables. On these trips I was accom¬ 
panied by whichever nursing sister was 
on duty. The market overseer always 
hurried to welcome us and, as the 
weeks went by, he and the stallholders 
became increasingly obsequious. 

Embarrassed by these attentions, I 
happened to mention the matter to the 
local French commandant. He roared 
with laughter. “Monsieur,” he said, 
“you have won their admiration. 
When an Arab appears in public with 
a woman, it means that she is his wife 
—and the more wives the greater the 
man. Your performance,” he con¬ 
cluded. “must appear positively prince¬ 
ly. Each week you are accompanied by 
a different woman.” , ^ —h. k. Chu.r 

South of Hong Kong a couple of 
years ago, our cruiser H.M.S. luon 
epeountered a handsome new U.S. 
missile ship, and exchanged the usual 
courtesies. Thcnr* as- the two vessels 
steamed past each other the American 
signalled, “Gee, you really do look 
swell.” 

Immediately our captain ordered the 
reply, “I bet you tell that to all the 
' cruisers.” ^ .r— lieutenant m. j, fisher 

One evening during the last War, 
word passed round our anti-aircraft 
battery that a practice alarm would 
sound 'durin*^ the night to* show a 
visiting Brigadier how quickly we 
could* man the'^guns. At.ligHts-out we 
lay ur^ler our blankets in full kit and 
waited tensely. Finally, at two in the 
morning, the alarm clanged. As we 
pounded through the door, the Ser¬ 
geant appeared. “The Brigadier’s not 
here, boys,” he said, “and there’s no 
need to rush. This isn’t the practice 
alaffm. It's a real one” —a. Kerry 
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To ESCAPE German shellfire, I was 
hiding with, two Australians behind 
a partly wrecked building. One of 
them, reading a book he had found, 
asked, “I say, what does this word 
mean— category ? ’ ’ 

“That’s easy,*’ the other Aussie 
said. “c-A-T spells cat, e —it is a 'e 
cat, and you know what gory means. 
Blimey, it’s a ruddy tomcat.’’ 

—P. Hassett 

A GROUP of airmen were discussing 
the electrical appliances they planned 
to buy for their wives with a recent 
pay rise. 

One old-timer, who had been listen¬ 
ing with evident disgust at such ex¬ 
travagances, dispersed the group with 
the remark: “Bought my wife a 
clothes drier last month—200 feet of it, 
complete with pegs.’’ — d. l. w. 

When a draft of. WRNS arrive^l 
at an isolated naval station where no 
woman had been seen for months, the 
captain warned the chief Wren of the 
perils her charges would have to guard 
against. 

“Don’t worry, sir,’’ she replied, tap¬ 
ping her forehead, “rfiy girls have it 
up here.’’ 

“It doesn’t matter where they have 
it,’’ growled the captain, l■“my sailors 
will finefit.’’ ■ < *—H. R. Murray 

The wives of my son Bob and his 
best friend were to have babiee about 
the same time, and the two couples are 
next-door neighbours. The meri agreed 
*tbat if one were absent when the time 
came, the other would take the ex¬ 
pectant mother to hospital. * 

Bob’s baby came first. He was at 
home at the time, "took his wife to 
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hospital—anej. behaved in the usual 
manner of a young husband with his 
first child. 

A week later, when his friend’s wife 
showed signs of imminenfc delivery. 
Bob was on hand to take her ip the 
hospital. He thought he should stay 
for a while, so he sat in the waiting- 
room and took a nap. After a'’bit, he 
awoke to find two nurses standirSg 
before him. 

“Weren’t you in here last week.?’’ 
one of them asked accusingly. 

“Yes,” said Bob unconcernedly. 
“But that was my wife.” —d. d. 

At sea on a fleet exercise, our mine¬ 
sweeper ran into a storm. The deck 
crew were soaked to the skin, but 
worked on grimly as the waves cas¬ 
caded over them. Then one seaman 
paused to empty his boots. “Hurry up, 
Jones,” yelled the First Lieutenant. 
“Where do you think you are, in a 
holiday camp?” “If I am,” said Jones 
fervently, “I’m not coming back next 
year.” — Sub-Lieutenant R. L. Smiih 

• o=- 

The newly-liberated citizens of a 

French town were greeting every 
AllieB vehicle that rumbled past by 
shouting out the name painted on its 
side. “Vive Lizzie!” they cheered. 
“Merci Blackpool!” 
j Then a truckload of Americans ap¬ 
peared and the crowd went wild. 
Pausing to study the word., stencilled 
on the bonnet of the personnel carrier, 
they sent up a great yell of , “Vive 
Check Oil Level!” —J. McNamara 

« 

Asked about his'bride’s cooking, a 
sergeant replied, “Let’s put it this way 
—I’m the only bloke in camp who 
packs a lunch to take home.” ~J. t. 
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At stake in the Vietnam conjiict are 
worldwide issues which many stiU 
do not fully understand 


China’s Challenge 
in the Pacific 


By Francis Vivian Drake 
Military Editoi*of The Reader's Digest 


P'"r“T»*iE Chinese communms are 
I embarking on a plan of un- 

-JL paralleled audacity. T|ieir 
scheme: to turn the Pacific into a 
communist lake fronting the shores 
of North and^oifth America. 

Korea was the site of the first 
surge. It failed. South Vietnam is* 
the latest. • 

The war is being fought in a place 
so unf^;niliar thafmany people are 
asking: Why are the Americans 
fighting in this reqiote land? Why « 
can’t they leave and let the Asians 
figfit it out among themselves? 

High Stakes. The war, however, 


does not merely concern South 
^Vietnam or even South-East Asia. It 
concerns tHb future of the whole 
Pacific and the security of the Wes¬ 
tern hemisphere. Ar stake are 
worldwide issues still not fully un¬ 
derstood by tfie public^ • 

South Vietnam is the key to the. 
safety and ind^ndence of nations 
made up of 325 million free people. 
Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
the Philippines could all be forced* 
into serfdom with the collapse .of* 
Soutfi Vietnam and the expulsion of 
the United States. 

Even more critical, however, is 
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the fact that South-East Asia leads 
to the ultimate, little-understood ob¬ 
jective of the present conflict—con¬ 
trol of the Strait of Malacca. This 
strategic waterway, dominated by 
the great port of Singapore, is one 
of the prime shipping bottlenecks 
of the world. Six hundred miles 
long, 6o miles wide at its narrowest 
point, studded with islands, it is a 
thoroughfare even more important 
to the West than the Strait of Gib¬ 
raltar, the Suez Canal or the English 
Channel, for it is the shortest and 
safest route from the Pacific to the 
Indian Ocean. 

About 98 per cent of the trade of 
the Orient flows through the Strait 
in a procession of ships carrying 
merchandise worth millions to and 
from world markets. In one year 
more than i2,ooo^ships drop anchor 
in Singapore and hiore than 10,000 
at ports in Indonesia. Thousands 
more go on through the Strait for 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, 
Australia, 

Next Targets. Communist con¬ 
quest of Soutlf Vietnam would al¬ 
most certainly trigger the downfall 
of neighbouring Thailand and 
Malaysia and yield cdntrol of the 
Strait of Malacca to the communists, 
permitting them tt) seal off trade 
routes, east, west and south. It 
would also put the communists 
within easy reach of their next tar- 
.get§ of expansion: Indonesia, Aus- <■ 
tralia and Japan. 

Indonesia, with a population of 
100 million, is ah archipelago of 


more’ than 3,000 islands which 
stretch like’pieces of a jigsaw puzzle 
from the Asian mainland to Newj 
Guinea on the threshold of Austra¬ 
lia. Already it leans heavily to the 
left. Making no secret of his dislike 
of the West, President Sukarno 
accepted Rs. 308 crores proffered in 
aid from Russia, plus two heavy 
cruisers, four destroyers, six sub¬ 
marines and 175 MIG planes. 

, While Indonesia is still fence- 
straddling, awaiting the outcome of 
ihe Vietnam conflict, the country 
has been strategically infiltrated by 
three million members of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Communist Institute, waiting 
the word to seize power. 

If they do so, this would leave 
Australia facing a solid communist 
rampart to the north— a. perilous 
predicament for a vast country, with 
only II million inhabitants, slight 
defences and some of the greatest 
mineral resources in the world. 

Japan, too, will be vulnerable and 
a rare prize, for her productive ge¬ 
nius has developed the world’s fifth 
largest industrial complex. China 
reached for Japan via Kqrea and 
was defeated. But if China should 
gain control of both sides of the 
Strait of Malacca it would be 
another story. Without striking a 
blow she could constrict jhe great 
artery of Pacific tr£fde. Ships attemp¬ 
ting to use other Indonesiah straits 
would not only have a far longer 
way to travel but could just as easily 
be stopped by hostile planes, torpedo 
boats and minefields. 




Such a blockade would be cata¬ 
strophic for Japan, which must im 
port aJi her raw materials and ex¬ 
port much of her manufactured 
goods; The Chinese, themsejves 
without food to export or money to 
pay forwmports, have long hoped to 
force- Japan ^ntdf their sphere in 
order to use Japan’s productive 
genius to build up a communist eco¬ 
nomy. Pertaps the most effective 
way to dp this would be to shut off 
the supply of oil’on which Japanese 
industry is almost wholly de^n- 
dent. Ninety-two per cent of this 
passes through the Strait of Malacca. 
Were the Strait shut off, Japanese 
industry would grind to a halt. The 


price of survival would be union 
with China. 

In fact, everywhere China peers 
in the Pacific she sees items that 
*she needs desgtrately—lead, zinc, 
nickel, manganese,* rice from the 
Philippines; rubber, oil, tin from 
Indonesia and Malaysia; .ships, 
fron, steel, 'machineiy, tooU from 
Japan; sugar, wood, chemicals from. 
Formosa; gold,* silver, copper, teak 
from E\prma. Everywhere she sees 
rice, wheat, barley in profusion to 
feed pgrpetually - undernourished * 
Chinese stomachs. . , . 

Thp Reason Why. Virtually all 
these countries are party to defence 
treaties with the United States and 
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with each other. The United States 
is honour-bound. to come to their 
aid in case of aggression. Further¬ 
more, without them the United 
States would be at a great disadvan¬ 
tage. American planes would be de¬ 
prived of forward bases, ships 
would have to fight their way 
through treacherous narrows under 
a hail of communist bombs. At the 
least America would suffer heavy 
losses; at the most she would be 
drawn into a third world war. 

This is why the United States is 
trying to stop at its source the pro¬ 
jected conquest of the Pacific. This 
is why her great naval forces', planes 
and men are resisting the Viet Cong 
puppets in Vietnam. This is why the 
British Commonwealth has nearly 
half its naval strength and 75,000 
men at Singapore athwart the route 
to Australia. It is also why the com¬ 
munists have refused to “negotiate,” 
for they feel close to realizing their 
dream of world domination. 

Balance Sheet. Is the West mili¬ 
tarily strong enough m block thi. 
conquest of South-East Asia and 
the Pacific.? Is it strong enough 
to withstand the “escalation” con¬ 
stantly threatened by '‘the comma- 
nists? The ansVver is. Yes. 

From Pearl Harbour great for¬ 
ces can be moved to any point in 
the circle of the Pacific quicker than 
the communists can move along the 
fim. In the Pacific the U.'S. Navy 
comprises 400 warships, spear¬ 
headed by nine carrier task forces. 
The U.S. Army numbers over 


200,000 men and can be increased 
at will. Tue U.S. Air Force has 
50,000 men and, with the Navy and 
Marines, nearly 2,000 combat jets in 
the Pacific, with thousands more on 
call. These jets are likely to be qf de¬ 
cisive use, for they can fly at 1,500 
miles per hour, carry cannon and 
missiles, and some have a bbmb load 
three times as heavy as that carried 
in the Second World War Flying 
Fortresses. But they have one great 
need: a place to sit down, refuel, 
.ake on weapons. 

This is why American aircraft 
carriers and stepping-stone bases— 
Midway, Wake, Guam, Kwajalein, 
Formosa, the Philippines—have be¬ 
come vital as never before, for a 
fortress today is not a Rock of Gib¬ 
raltar but a runway with supplies. 

America also has allies and poten¬ 
tial allies whose lands, populations 
and planes add up to a formidable 
total: some 325 million people in 
Japan, Australia, the Philmpines, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Soutn Viet¬ 
nam, Formosa, Okinawa, South 
Ko'rea and free Indonesia. Their 
combined armies total 2*175^ million 
men, supported by a,.total of 1,800 
jet aircraft. 

Arrayed against this force is the 
population of China,^ some 750 
million strong The nupibers are 
daunting, but masses of men need 
ships, trains and trucks to tiansport 
them and their supplies. China does 
not have these. Most Chinese batta¬ 
lions still move on their feet. The 
army is composed of 2*5 million 
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men and millions.of militia, but has 
scant transport, artillei)^ and tanks. 

,, The Chinese navy has 28 old sub¬ 
marines and a lot of small craft. The 
air force has 2,400 planes, but nearly 
all are partially obsolescent. Main¬ 
tenance is poor,* fuel is short. The 
whole force lacks quality. 

JThus the Chinese threat to “esca¬ 
late” the war in Vietnam by sending 
in its own troops does not stand up 
to realistic military examination. 
For one thing, North Vietnam pos¬ 
sesses a natural dam against a flocxl 
of men from China, a rampart of 
mountains. The only rail ingress is 
through two long and deep ravines,* 
with bridges that could be destroyed 
from the air. Roads are few and 
poor. Moreover, escalation can run 
two ways, and China dreads retalia¬ 
tion into her own territory. Lop 
Nor, the atomic centre where she 
proposes to build nuclear weapons ^ 
with which to blackmail the Pacific, 
wouM be the first target in .an ex¬ 
panded war, and its destruction 
would throw China into a Great 
Leap Backwards in nuclear {Hans. 
When, she calls America a “paper 
tiger,” she b gating in a mirror. 

The final comparison of the forces 
in the Pacific is therefore as followsi 
including JJnitcd States and British 
Commonwealth units in the area : 

^ Free Countries China 
Populations 325,000,000 750,o»o,ooo 
Armies 2,700,000 2,500,000^ 

Ships • 500 50 

Jets 4,000 2,000 

Such is the balance sheet on which 


victory or defeat in the Pacific now 
depends. It shows that the West has 
supreme pow^r on the sea and in the 
air. Ample troops oan be transported 
to meet the enemy if China itself is 
not invaded. It does seem, therefore, 
that the West is equipped to make a 
stand now in South-East Asia, to 
come to grips with the enemy before 
iie grows stronger, to try to limit 
the conflict to an area where he can¬ 
not bring all his forces to bear, and 
this can be done. 

The Challenge. To beat the com¬ 
munist drive in the Pacific the West 
has much to learn. The Americans 
backed into South Vietnam with a 
handful of “advisers” and a few ob¬ 
solete planes. They did not recog¬ 
nize it as the start of a very big 
thing. They suffered humiliating 
defeats. Now they are putting in 
desperately nee^d military power; 
but the ultimate solution will de¬ 
mand more than arms. 

It will demand that millions of 
people in Western countries be able 
to reel a measure of self-identifica¬ 
tion with millions ih the Pacific who 
are eager to be friends, if trouble is 
taken to understand them. 

• They knbw that the Chinese want 
to take them over. Tliey have yet to 
learn that th# United States does 
not, t|jat she righdy considers for¬ 
eign jwssessions as so many liabili¬ 
ties, and wants the Pacific nations to 
be free, independent and self-pfo-' 
tecting. The challenge in the I^acific 
has already begun. It is as great as 
any that has ever been faced. 
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The miracle of the anchovy” 
has made this developing South 
American nation the world's 
No. 1 fisherman—and 
is bringing unprecedented 
prosperity to thousatu^s 


'Ey Donald Stroetzel 

( 


Condensed from Amirieas 


.^iFTEEN YEARS ago, Peru did not 
3 ^ even r.^nk . among the top 25 
% Bshing countries of the world. 
Today, thanks to the slender am 
chovy, a silvery fish no lo^iger t^n 
the hand is wide, she is unques¬ 
tionably No. I. Moieover, the Rs. 76 
crores in export income that Peru’s 
fishing industry earned last j^ear en¬ 
sured a favourable balance of trade 
and has made the Peruvian sol one 
of the world’s sounder money units. 
Peruvians call this extraordinary, 
almost overnight triumph “our 
miracle of the anchovy.” 

Boom! Thfc moment you arrive 
at Lima’s international airport, the 
pungent aroma of fish, wafted in¬ 
land by the Pacific mist, announces 
the burgeoning new industry. The 
smell grows stronger as you drive 
through the night past flood-lit 
boatyards in Lima’s port, Callao, 
and swing up the coast past galaxies 
of fish-processing plants in little 
coastal villages like Supe and Qian- 
cay. When the anchovies 
are running, night 
becomes day for 
Peru’s fishermen; 
working round the clock, 
140 hungry factories suck the 
teeming catch through giant hoses 
from 1,500 incoming bo^ts; freigh¬ 
ters wait offshore to haul, fhe pro¬ 
cessed fish to Europe and North 
America. 

The anchovies are transported as 
a finely-groundj amber-coloured 
meal in canvas or paper sacks. For 
Peru’s anchovies, distant cousins of 
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those favoured by gourmets, are use to locate fish, and the centrifuges 
prized not for pizzas and savouries with which the factories siphon off 
but for blending with soya-bean fish oil. “We are even exporting 
meal and other animal foods for sale boats and machiriery to Chile,” a 
to farmers. This protein-rich fish leader in the boom told me proudly, 
meal is the houkwife’s good friend: Lesson? Is there a lesson here for 

it keeps down the price of poultry other nations seeking progress in a 
and pork by greatly speeding the hurry.? 

gfowth of broilers and young pigs “Of course,” says Manuel El- 
to marketable size, making them ^uera, doyen of the Peruvian fish- 
cheaper to raise. meal industry. “For rapid growth, 

Some 35,000 Peruvians now have every nation needs bold business- 
jobs on fishing boats and in the men who will take risks to make 
factories. Thousands more work in money. Peru, fortunately, had them, 
allied industries. Whereas 15 years Some won their gamble. Some lost, 
ago Peru had only a handful of car-. But enough succeeded to bring a 
penters able to make boats, ten big great new element of‘prosperity to 
yards now compete feverishly in my country, 
mass-producing fishing boats. Three “It is fashionable in academic 
factories produce the Rs. i lakh circles to preach that developing 



nylon ^ets; a/iother plant makes countries must lean heavily on gov- 
plastk-net buoy^; still others turn ernment planning, that they can- 
out steel hull plates, pumps, rope and not afford the ‘disorganized’ and 
and millions upo^ji millions of sacks! ‘wasteful’ methods or competjtivc* 
Every need of the industry is met private business. Nonsense! What 
in Peru except for diesel engines, the the theorists forget is incentive 
ccho-sounckrs which the fishermen provided by hope of profit—^and by 
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fear of failure. If we had left it to 
the government, Peru would never 
be the fishing giant it is today.” 

In fairness, it was Peru’s govern¬ 
ment—or, more precisely, its state 
monopoly for mining bird drop¬ 
pings—that sparked off the first 
local interest in fish meal. The birds, 
some 25 million pelicans, cormor¬ 
ants and other seafarers, feed on the 
anchovies and drop their guano in 
thick layers on offshore islands, 
where it is dug for sale as nitrogen- 
rich fertilizer. “But aren’t the an¬ 
chovies, not the birds, our real re¬ 
source?” scientists at the state guano 
company began asking in the early 
1940’s. “Why not grind them up 
dircedy?” 

The bird’s stomach, they reas¬ 
oned, is a highly inefficient fertilizer 
factory: to produce a ton of guano, 
the birds must digest 20 tons of 
anchovies. By contrast, a ton of 
machine-ground anchovy meal re¬ 
quires only five and half tons of fish 
—and brings much higher prices. ^ 
Once the starding edpnoitnics of the 
business pcrcofated through to 
Peru’s entrepreneurs, there was no 
stopping fish meal. Cost of produc¬ 
tion in t-he 1950’s: less‘ffian Rs. 240' 
a ton. Market price: Rs. 573. 
Profit: fantastic! 

Between 1955 and 1962, ? wild 
scramble took place. “Put down 25 
per cent cash on a diesel, and "^e will 
finance your boat,” proclaimed the 
engine manufacturers. “Put ttp a 
third and we will lend you the rest 
to build a processing plant,” said the 


banks. Lawyers, • dentists, doctors, 
engineers teamed up to buy machin¬ 
ery and boats. 

Luis Banchero, vyho had been 
travelling round selling oil toTpay 
his way through University, im¬ 
pressed the lenders’ as a hombre de 
empuje —a man of drive. Tpday, at 
34, he owns an estimated seven per 
cent of the industry, his own boat¬ 
yard, more than 100 fishing boats, a 
chain of newspapers and avegetable- 
and-fruit canning factory. Many 
others, like Banchero, became self- 
made millionaires, 
j Paradise. Anchovy fishing is 
commercial fishing at its easiest. The 
Humboldt current, flowing up from 
the Antarctic, provides the chilly 
water the anchovies love; the warm 
tropical sun brings forth the micro¬ 
scopic animal life on which the 
anchovies feed. The combination is 
an anchovy-fisherman’s paradise. 

The fish run by the millions in 
closely-packed schools, and gcr.'sral- 
ly swim close to the surface. 
“Thpre’s a big school under me!” 
screams the spotter-plane pilot into 
his mike, and scores of 60- to 8o-foot 
boats race to the location, lowering 
their great nylon nets into the sea. 
The fish are easily trapped by these 
buoy-floated nets, towed'from the 
boat by a light skiff. <- 

As tor the factories, all they need 
is a cooker to soften up the fish; a 
press to squeeze out the oil and 
water and form the mass into a 
cake; a drier; a grinder—and plenty 
of sacks. Anyone able to raise 
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Rs. 1-6 lakhs could buy a 'small 
wood-hulled fishing b(?at; anyone 
with Rs. 2*4 lakhs and enough 
baling wire could assemble a second- 
han(^ sardine-meal plant from Cali¬ 
fornia. In the 'early days of the 
industry, almost*any bold operator 
could sell enough to pay for his boat 
in ^ year, his plant in two. 

As word of quick fortunes flew 
around Peru, the quiet coastal town 
of Chimbote exploded from 20,000 
people to more than 120,000. The 
populations of other little port? 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled. 
At Callao, new boatyards invaded 
every vacant site with access to the 
Pacific; when the sites were filled, 
boatbuilders took over the streets. 
Everywhere, seacoast land values 
skyrocketed. As new factories 
grabbed up the port sites competi¬ 
tors piled up two and three deep be¬ 
hind them, pumping their anchovies 
inland by pipeline. “They’re crazy,” 
said i'i|lagers at Chancay when a 
syndicate took over the local rubbish 
aump, separated from the sea by a 
mouAtain. But the new owners, 
mining£ngineers, tunnelled through 
the rock to bring in their fish. 

Down from the Andes by the 
thousands came job-seekers. Few of* 
them coulci read or write, but they 
showed tomarkable powers of visual 
retention, cleverly* copied any skill 
they saw practised. Many a patron 
—as the Peruvians call the skipper, 
—can read nothing but a compass. 
But with this one navigational aid 
and an extremely sensitive “seat of 


the pants,” he does remarkably well 
in Peru’s mist-shr-ouded waters. At 
first he feared losing sight of land; 
now many venture as far as 50 
miles out in the middle of the night. 

The skipper, who usually draws a 
percentage of his catch, will fre¬ 
quently carri Rs. 4,500 a year; a 
mechanic or electrician Rs. 20 daily 
-r-phcnomcnal wages in a country 
where ptr-capita income averages 
less than Rs. 450 a year. Although 
lining conditions have not yet been 
dramatically transformed, there are 
hopeful signs. 'Phe workers demand 
education for their children. “You 
should sec my men polir in every 
March for pay advances to buy their 
sons books and uniforms for the 
start of the school year,” Elguera 
said to me. 

Chimbote’s m^yor, told by the 
central governrtient that Lima 
would send only 20 teachers, went 
out and engageef another 45 himself. 
Employers are recognizing more 
and more that their responsibility 
^oes not stop with the pay packet. 
Javier Labarthe*CorTea was the first 
to engage professional social workers 
to teach employees’ families, cook¬ 
ing, housekeeping and saviijg, and 
better sanitation. Now 37 other fish¬ 
meal plants in Callao have followed 
his leatj with a joint programme. 

Problems and Promise. During 
1962 and 1963, many operators went- 
broke as costs rose and world fish- 
meal prices plummeted in the face 
of unrestrained Peruvian produc¬ 
tion. But last year meal demand 
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ygaiii overtook supply: big fish 
among the' operators swallowed 
smaller fry; new foreign capital (it is 
welcomed) came in; and, perhaps 
most important, the industry was 
modernized. Operators bought 
larger, more versatile fishing boats, 
replaced their oldef machinery. 
With new centrifuges, they save 
more of the saleable fish oil, salvage 
protein once lost in waste water. 
And, with quality<ontrol labora¬ 
tories, they have begun to marxet 
better-grade meal commanding pre¬ 
mium prices. 

Might the anchovies give put? To ^ 
probe the Ways of the tiny fish and 
to teach fishermen to preserve their 
industry, the Peruvian government 
teamed up with the United Nations 
in i960 to establish at Callao the 
Marine Resources Institute, staffed 
with local and foreign scientists. 

Researchers worried in July and 
August 1963 when the anchovies 
mysteriously vanished and three 


million birds died of starvation—but 
the fish returned, abundant as ever. 

“So far, there are no signs of over 
fishing,” reports marine biologist 
Hermann Einarsson, of the .Insti¬ 
tute. Meanwhile, whalers reporf an¬ 
chovy schools 9o^miles out, giving 
credence to the belief that bigger 
boats—and more experienced skip¬ 
pers—will find good catches even 
when the anchovies shun coastal 
waters. 

Other Latin-American nations, 
looking with new respect to their 
own fish-rich waters, are beginning 
to follow Peru’s example. In Chile, 
30 new fish-meal plants prepare to 
handle some two million tons of 
anchovies a year. Ecuador and 
Venezuela have begun fish-meal 
production experimentally, and the 
Argentine and Brazil are taking 
steps to encourage more intensive 
fishing. In the long term, world 
demand for fish and fish meal 
should be enough for all cofr.^rs. 


Street-guides 

A VISITOR to West Berlin asked a policeman for directions to a particular 
street. In precise, official tones the policeman told him to take two buses, 
ma!:e several turns, and cross various* squares. Utterly confused, the 
visitor said thank-you and turned avvay. The policeman grabbed him and 
said, “Don’t thank me. Repeat it!” —T.M. 

I WAS beginning to col^gratulate myself on remembering the way to 
my sister’s house when I came to a fork ip the road. I couldn’t remtfmber 
whether to go left or righJ, so I pulled into a near-by garage. The taciturn 
attendant listened to my question ^nd then said, “Ycxi asked the same 
question last year. Now just sit there and think a minute. It’ll come to 
you. 

And it did- -after a while. —f. e. c. 
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By J. D. Ratcliff 


T hf most tantalizing question ever asked 
of science: who is man and where did he 
come from? 

Man’s gcnf^alogy has been exceedingly difficult 
to traffe, for fossil remains t)f his ancestors- are 
scarce. Still, thanks to a stepped-up. search and 
new developments in science, the ever-intriguing 
mystery of now man begti® may be nearing solu¬ 
tion. Fossii finds are turning up at'an accelerating 
pace—in India, South and Eijst Africa, Israel ana 
elsewhere. These fragments, a few teeth, a leg 
bone, a piece of skutl, tell astonishingly detailed 
storie* of the first halting steps towards manhood.. 

Accordii^ to some experts, teeth disclose 
whether their owners were meat eaters or vege¬ 
tarians. Studies of the spine-skull juncture and of 
hip formation say whether distant apes on the 
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way to becoming men walked 
erect. Tools reveal the stage of 
cultural development. Skull fr^- 
ments indicate^ brain size. To 
cross the “cerebral Rubicon,” some 
estimate that brains must be larger 
than 750 cubic centimetres (1*350 is 
average today). 

(geologists and climatologists con¬ 
tribute information about what 
weather was like as man slowl^y 
struggled up the evolutionary lad¬ 
der. And observations of today’s 
apes (our distant cousinship shown 
by the fact that we have the same 
blood groups, similar chromosomes 
and many common metabolic pro¬ 
cesses) suggest what behaviour pat¬ 
terns might have been. 

Another recent discovery makes 
possible accurate dating of the steps 
towards humanity. Potassium-argon 
dating—radioactiv.,' potassium 
cays into argon at a steady rate over 
millions of years—jorovidcs a reli¬ 
able atomic clock to say when man 
emerged, for it dates some of the 
rocks in which he is found. « 

Wits, Not l^raw/i. Most living 
creatures are specialized; they have 
special qualifications for special jobs. 
Thus the beaver’s sharp teeth for 
felling trees, the tiger’s*claws for rip¬ 
ping open carcasses, the bear’s coat 
of fur to protect against cold. Proto- 
hominid—pre-man—had na fangs, 
claws or protective leathery hide. 
His chances of survival in » hostile 
world would have appeared to be 
nil. Actually it was this of 

physical defences that gave him his 
52 


chance. He had to develop his wits 
or perish, r And it was wits, not 
brawn, that would ajlow him to 
dominate the earth. 

It would seem that this little an¬ 
cestor of ours started off as arl un¬ 
promising candidate in the race for 
survival. The story archaeologists 
have been able to reconstruct be¬ 
gins in East Africa in the Mioctne 
period, something like 20 million 
years ago. A climatic change was 
uhder way. Heavy, jungle-making 
rains ceased, not suddenly but with 
a gradual drying up over thousands 
of years. Grassy savannah land ap¬ 
peared. There was no longer room 
for the great ape population in the 
trees which had provided food, 
home, protection, and some sought 
to live and feed on the ground. 
These adventurers were our grand¬ 
fathers. Apes that remained close to 
the trees would eventually become 
gorillas and chimpanzees. 

If today’s problems appear great, 
they "dwindle into insignificance 
compared with what faced the be¬ 
wildered groundlings. Under five 
feet tall and weighing around 90 
pounds, they were, in constant dan¬ 
ger of extermination. A variety of 
,beasts, long since departed from the 
earth, were deadly threats—terrify¬ 
ing wild boars as large a^hippopota¬ 
muses, sabre-toothed tigers', hyenas 
the size of calves, giant rhinoceroses. 

Food was a constant problem to 
* the ape-men. In times of drought, to 
supplement their usual diet of ber¬ 
ries, fruits, nuts, leaves, they had to 
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subsist on small animals they could 
catch—snails, snakes^ wcjrms, porcu¬ 
pines—and ©n leftovers from the 
kills of preying animals. In the be¬ 
ginning t^ey were feeble hunters. 
Fossil remnants of their ancient 


meals suggest this. About the best 
one could do was grab an unat¬ 


tended sibckling pig and run for his 
life* 


Yet, ape-men somehow managed 
to gain advantages from their weak¬ 
nesses. The forced shift from a vege¬ 
table diet to one that included meat 


was exceedingly important. To live 
at all, vegetarian animals must eat 
almost constantly to wring scant 
nourishment from vegetation. But a 
meal of high-calorie meat suffices 
for long periods. Our ape ancestors 
now had time for a variety of new 
activities. Most important—meat 
eating meant hunting, which led to 
tool making and organization for 
group hunting: the first social 


pattern. 

Up On His Feet. When man’s an¬ 


cestor first came down from the trees 
he probably had a four-footed ^it; 
use of all four members is essential 




for climbing. But things were dif¬ 
ferent on the ground. There were 
more and more jobs for forelimbs—• 
to carry a luiunch of zebra left by a 
leopard, fpr example. 

Upright posture began develop 
ing, a *slow business which w<)uid 
take hundreds of thousands of years ^ 
for full accomplislfmcnt. Legs had 
to lengthen and feet to flatten, 
enlarge and get shock-absorbing 


arches. Curvature of spine had to 
change, and hips, needed remodel¬ 
ling. It was quite an overhaul job 
but one which enormously increased 
chances of survival. Standing erect 
in savannah grasses these ancestors 
of ours could see farther, a protec¬ 
tion from deadly enemies. And they 
could walk long distances, an 
q^vantage in hunting. 

First Weapons. It was now about 
time for history’s most awesome 
discovery: weapons. We can never 
know for sure how this happened, 
but Dr. Charles Hockett and Dr. 
Robert Ascher, of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity, m'ake a reasonable-reconstruc¬ 
tion : A ground-dwelling ape is 
cracking a nut with a rock when 
surprised by a preying animal, say, 
a leopard. Flight is impossible. In 
desperation he brings down the rock 
o« the leopard’s* skull, killing it. 
This amazing deed has achieved 
two things: it has saved the ape’s 
life and provided food. 

At another point along the way, 
^his remarkable* ape found that he 
could split on^ rock with another 
to get a sharp cutting, edge. This 
tool, the first made on earth with 
deliberation*, tad none of the^ophis- 
tication of the flint'knife or stone 
axe. They wese still aeons in the' 
future. Yet these crude sharp-edged 
“pebble tools,” the size of a fist, gave 
our ape-man a great advantage.. 
With tTiem he could cut through 
tough hides of animals, he cbiSld 
even* butcher meat into convenient, 
portable chunks. Safety in the 
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savannah was a constant problem. 
There is evidence that early on an 
imf>ortant discovery was made: 
stones piled in' a circular pattern 
gave protection. This was perhaps 
the beginning of the house, nearly 
two million years ago. 

Survival of the Fittest. There is 
growing evidence that several types 
of pre-men, all with the potential df 
fathering the human race, lived at 
the same time and in the same are^s. 
Nature, ever the great experimenter, 
was trying out a number of models. 
Only the most ingenious, the most 
talented would survive. » 

Was there a direct progression 
from one of these early types to 
man.^ There is no sure answer yet. 
It is clear, however, that early crea¬ 
tures were well on the way towards 
becoming modern, man. They had 
discovered group hunting, weapons, 
cutting tools. They.^were no longer 
the forlorn, bereft weaklings just 
down from the trees. They had be¬ 
come masters of their environment.. 
Still, as Hockett aiid Ascher point 
out, “They were not striving to 
become hurtian. They were doing 
what all animals do: tr^ying to stay 
alive.”- 

• Increasingly complex social pat¬ 
terns began to develop. Meat, fruit 
and protein-rich grains cou^.d now 
be carried to the “home,” giving a 
new sense of stability. Another thing 
worked in this direction. It seems 
likely that unlike lower animals, 
prehominid females were sexually 
receptive at all seasons. Thus, the 


sex lure v\jas always present, and 
males were, less apt to sjtray from the 
group. 

Another fascinating idea has de¬ 
veloped recently: the Concept of 
“territory,” Studiejs with fish, birds, 
mammals indicate that they stake 
out for themselves or other- groups 
territories sufficient to provide food, 
and that they will fight any in¬ 
truders to the death. Indeed, many 
investigators believe that the urge to 
protect territory is even stronger 
than the sex urge. Rough ideas of 
territory have been observed with all 
primates. Pre-man almost certainly 
had them, too. 

Territory was the beginning of 
community, of the group living 
together in a certain area. But, in¬ 
evitably, these areas became over¬ 
crowded, ' and younger members 
almost certainly wandered off to 
stake out new territory. 

Thus ape-man became a traveller. 
Fossil remains have been'•'found 
thousands of miles apart in China, 
Jav?, and Africa. 

Indeed, ape-men spread almost 
everywhere until stopped by water 
barriers; they never reached Aus¬ 
tralia or America. 

Tools of Death. Potassium-argon 
dating traces some of thkse talented 
ape-men back as fax as tvv6 million 
years. By then they were proficient 
hunters. 

One South African cave contained 
fossil remains of 58 baboons. Their 
skulls had been crushed with leg 
bones of antelopes that still exactly 
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fit the indentations left in the skulls. 

All the time, weapons*grew more 
sophisticatedf pebble tools giving 
way to carefully pointed flints. This 
raises an intriguing point. Did a 
rapidly developing brain lead to ad¬ 
vanced weapons*? Or was it the 
other way round? The weight of 
evidence indicates that brain de¬ 
velopment tagged along behind 
weapon development, the brain 
having to grow to keep up with 
advancing technology. If so, then 
modern man is a child of violencei 
born of tools of death. 

All along,great structural changes 
f)f the body were under way. Jaws 
which once moved only up and 
down (as with today’s apes) became 
re-hinged to give lateral motion as 
well; the rolling motions of chewing 
were better for a vayed meat- 
vegetable diet. With erect posture, 
the huge muscles in the buttocks ap¬ 
peared, to hold the spine upright. 
As t|;ie brain grew ever larger, the 
forehead pushed out to make room 
for it. 

Language? The earliest type^un¬ 
doubtedly had cries to signal danger, 
discovery of food, sexual interest. 
Crows, porpoises, gibbons and 
others have a variety of such callsf 
and the superior ape-man surely had 
them, too. But he wasn’t ready for 
true speech. Tens of thousands of 
years dragged by before the Jaasic 
sounds of communication could be^ 
combined into th^crudest elements 
of true speech. 

At what point did our primitive 


ancestors begin to wear clothes, and 
why ? Here again no known facts, 
just reasonable guesses. Early hunt¬ 
ers must have suffered painful 
wounds to relatively tender skins 
when they chased game through 
brier patches. So the first animal- 
skin clothing developed not from 
modesty but from a desire for pro¬ 
tection. But it brought an enormous 
advantage; it opened the way for 
settlement of colder regions. 

•Discovery of fire marked another 
great step forward. It provided more 
tasty food, warmth, and protection 
from preying animals that feared it. 
Where? and when was this tremen¬ 
dous discovery made? Possibly by 
primitive cave dwellers in China. 
Ash deposiLs in Chinese caves 
indicate that fire had been tamed 
as early ‘ as 360,000 years ago. 
blow much earlier no one knows 
as yet. 

By now true man was about ready 
to be born. The transitional brain 
was just about the size of the brain 
‘that was to.hit.upon atomic fission 
later on. Agri(?ultupe had yet to be 
discovered; this happened only 
10,000 years ago. The mud huts of 
che first towjas had yet to be con¬ 
ceived. But the reaKy difficult jobs 
had been completed: a remodelled 
body with forehead and jutting 
chin; the acquisition of weapons, 
clothing, fire. 

In sflhce of time it was only a short. 
step to jobs comparatively far easier: 
the 'invention of motor cars, tele¬ 
vision and jet aircraft. 
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Sav It Now! 

c 

Hoiv often we fail to speak the generous word at 

the moment it is most needed By Margaret Blair Johnstone 


A COUNTRY doctor once told me 
ZA the story of one of his pa- 
jL a tients, a farmer’s wife whose 
husband was a strong, taciturn man 
little given' to expressing his feel¬ 
ings. The woman, always frail, 
suffered a ruptured appendix and 
was rushed to hospital where, 
despite a successful operation and 
numerous transfusions, she grew 
steadily weaker. The doctor tried fo 
challenge her to greater effort by 
saying, “I thought you would try to 
be strong like John.” 

She replied, “John is so strong he 
doesn’t need anyone^.” * 

That night the doctor told John 
he didn’t think his wife wanted to 
get well. “She’s got to get well,” 
said Jahn. “Would .Mother trans¬ 
fusion help?” 

The farmer’s blodd proved to be 
the same type as his wife’s, f nd the 
doctor arranged a direct transfusion. 
As John lay there, his blood flowing 
into.his wife’s veins, he said, “I am 
going to make you well.” , 
“Why?” she said, eyes closed. 


“Because I need you,” he an¬ 
swered simply. 

There was a pause, then her pulse 
quickened. Her eyes opened, and 
she slowly turned her head. “You 
never told me before,” she said. 

Writing of the incident later, the 
doctor said, “It wasn’t the transfu¬ 
sion but what went with it that 
made the‘difference between death 
and life.” 

But, you say, I am never involved 
in any life-and-death situation. I’m 
just 3 ^\ ordinary person goin^«cbout 
my daily business doing what needs 
doing. How does this apply to me ? 

fh e truth is that it docs apply, for 
all of us, being human, need to face 
the unalterable fatt that at any in¬ 
stant it may be too late to say the 
'things we really feel but too often 
put off saying. As St.* Augustine 
once put it: “God has proiiiiscd for- 
iveness to your repentance, |)ut He 
as !iot promised tomorrow to your 
t procrastination.”^ 

Death is not the only dead end on 
which we gamble when we indulge 


Condtnted from Ckrittian Herald 
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our do-it-latcr urg?. Equally gteat is 
the risk we run of coating dead 
..ends in livifkg. For by not saying 
now perhaps some simple word of 
commendation, such as “You’re 
doing very well-,’’ or “I’m proud of 
you,’’ we may Suppress some un¬ 
guessed strength, talent or contri¬ 
bution that we might have brought 
to life. 

Alfred Siitro’s play, A Mailer of 
Men, tells the story of a bank cle^k 
who was filled with despair. Weari¬ 
ly he told his wife that the promo¬ 
tion on which they had set their 
hearts had gone to another man. 
“I’m a failure,” he cried. “What * 
have 1 done with my life?” 

His wife turned to him and said, 
“I’ll tell you what you have done 
with your life! You have made a 
woman love you. You have given 
her love, loyalty, understanding, 
devotion. You have given every¬ 
thing except luxury, and luxury I do 
not ij.ejd. In every way that counts 
you are the greatest success.” Such 
simple words, said now, can dull the 
edge of another’s sharpest disap¬ 
pointments. 

And wha'.; of “happy occasions? 
Do you readily say it now when 
congratulations are in order, or def 
you perpetkially haunt the belated- 
grcctingjoard counter? Or send no 
greeting at all ? ’ • 

Sometimes we reveal a good*deal 
about ourselves bv failing to say,* 
“I’m glad for you,^’ when a special 
event takes place in the life of some¬ 
one we know. “I never knew my 


brother was jealous of me,” an emi¬ 
nent man once told me. “But he, 
out of all my family, never sent a 
single word of congratulation, or 
even mentioned it in passing, when 
the university awarded me an hon¬ 
orary degree.” 

Closely akin to congratulations 
meant but left unsaid is the block 
some of us need to overcome in say¬ 
ing thank you now, especially for 
things or services we take for 
gjl-anted. How long has it been since 
you, a husband, thanked your wife 
for a good meal or you, his wife, 
thanked him for the last hat you 
bought? How many parents thank 
children for running errands or chil¬ 
dren thank parents for mending 
socks or even providing those socks? 

Actually, our remissness is seldom 
intentional, nor is it always a simple 
dereliction; it often becomes com¬ 
plex. When, for example, I failed to 
send condolences to our dentist on 
the death of his son, I had an initial 
excuse in that I was away at the 
"time, but orf m^^ return there was no 
real reason for not getting in touch. 
I simply kept telling .myself that 
later I’d call on him or at least write 
a letter of sympathy. 

Later became days, then weeks. 1 
thought of my+)ereaved friend time 
and ag^in—always with a stab of 
guilt. Gradually I lulled it by tell¬ 
ing myself that saying anything now- 
would only stir up his grief. 

Then excruciating toothache hit 
me. After days of battling with 
the pain, I telephoned him and an 
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hour later was rubbing my mtrci- 
fully numbed jaw and eyeing the 
abscessed tooth he held. “Why in 
the world didn’t you come sooner?” 
he asked. 

I blurted out my remorse for not 
coming in his time of pain. “I have 
no excuse to offer other than the 
usual going-to-do-it-later one,” I 
said. Then I tried to tell him hoy^ 
much I cared. 

“Thanks,” said he. “I missed 
hearing from you, but I understand 
—we all play the do-it-later game. 
Don’t feel bad about it.” 

But for a long while I felt even 
worse becaase of his generosity of 
spirit. For whenever we play the 
“later” game we risk not only rob¬ 
bing others of comfort due to them 
in some telling time of life, but we 
stand in real danger of losing their 
respect and our o^n self-resp>ect *as 
well. 

So the next time "you are tempted 
to put off saying it now, ask your¬ 
self : is my excuse for delaying hon¬ 
est? When I say I* don’t feel welf 
enough or hav& tinie to send word 


ranging anywhere from condolence 
to congratillation, am I really lazy? 
Or, as so often happens, do I hesitatCr 
merely from fear of being unable to 
find words to express appreciation 
or to make some needed apology? 

Remember, the' important thing 
is not what you say in finished form 
but that you clearly estabfish your 
desire to say it now and end your 
put-it-offness. If, for example, you 
nped to say, “I’m sorry,” for any 
reason whatsoever, do it now! Make 
that phone call this instant and 
straighten out the misunderstand¬ 
ing you’ve long intended to correct. 
Or, if you can t say it, write a note. 
At least say this much, “There are 
usually two sides . . . let’s try to see 
them together.” 

“The door to happiness opens out¬ 
wards,” .Kierkegaard once said. 
And among the many ways there 
are to open it none is more import¬ 
ant than any word of ours which 
can simply say to another^Ijjiman 
being, “I care!” 

In a world which desperately 
nee*ds caring, if you do —say it now! 
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Old-fashioneci Christmas 

ROM the advice column of a local newspaper; “Dear Sir, V^l^ere can 
I buy aluminium ChristnAs-tree needles to spread on the carpet'under 
my aluminium Christmas tree? I want ij; to look natural, as if tkey’d 
fallen off the tree in the oid-fashioned way. Sentimental.” 

• “Dear Sentimental, They aren’t Available at the moment, but for a 
satisfactory substitute why not buy a few boughs of evergreen, allow the 
needles to dry and fall off and then spray with aluminium paint? They 
will look like the real thing.” —Harrison Brown 
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“Well, there is one thing,” replied 
the man. “I’d like, to tell a group of 
people here about my terrible experi¬ 
ences in the Johnstown flood.” 

“There must be a number who 
would be interested,” replied St. Peter. 
“It will be arranged.*’ 

The following evening a large group 
gathered. As the flood survivor was 
about to speak, St. Peter touched him 
tm the shoulder and whispered, “Per¬ 
haps I should tell you that Noah is in 
the audience.” —viola ParadUe 


While doing some Christmas shof^ 
ping I overheard an assistant ask a 
young customer what he wanted Santa 
to bring him for Christmas. 

The little boy’s face lit up as he 
answered enthusiastically, “A baby 
brother.” 

Upon hearing this request his 
mother patted him on the head and 
Implied sweetly, “I’m afraid there just 
aren’t enough shopping days left, 
dear.” — Dannie Hammett 

•My^ lifelong friend had just been 
defeated in an election. His supporters 
gathered at headquarters the next 
morning to console him*. He arrived 
late, and we asked him where he had 
been. • 

“Walking from the station not 
smiling at anyone,” he said. 

—William Potts* 

HAViNp. survived the 1889 flood 
disaster in Johnst6vyn, Pennsylvania, a 
man talked about it endlessly ajj his 
life. When he finally died and went to 
heaven, St. Peter grocted him and said, • 
“If you think of anything that 
will make you happier here you have 
only to mention it.” 


You CAN always tell a man’s nation¬ 
ality by introducing him to a beautiful 
girl. An Englishman shakes the girl’s 

* hand. A Frenchman kisses her hand. 

An American asks for a date—and a 
Russian cables Moscow for instruc¬ 
tions. — Robert Orben 

“Chivalry,” said a little boy, after 
studying knighthqpd at school, “is go- 
irtg round releasirfg beautiful maidens 
from other men’s castles, and taking 
them to your own castle.” 

—Sydney Hams 

• The office Christmas party seems 
to be declining *in popularity. That’s 
understandable—who wants to smooch 
with an electronic computer? 

—Earl Wilson 

Actor Eli Wallach'reckons that his 
son, Peter, wh« is approaching his 
teens, must be pretty sharp for his age. 
He call?d the boy in and gave him the 
time-honoured story about the birds 
and the^ees. When Dad had finished, . 
Peter spoke up. “You know,” he ex* 
claimecl, “in a rudimentary fashion, 
the process isn’t too dissimilar to 
human reproduction!” —Bill Kennedy 
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A MAID who’s been long in the ser¬ 
vice of a. playwright treasures an 
autograph book she’s kept for years. 
Actress Gertrude Lawrence inscribed 
it: “Remember,' dear Frances, that 
great elms from little acorns grow.’’ 
Then a producer signed it: “Remem¬ 
ber, dear Frances, that Gertrude Law¬ 
rence is a star and not a botanist.’’ 

—Leonard Lyons 

There’s a story going the rounds 
about a woman who had a nightmare 
and woke her husband screaming at 
the top of her voice. When he asked 
why, she told him she had just 
dreamt that she was at a husband 
auction and that one man had fetched 
Rs. 40,000. Others went for sums in 
the thousands. That brought him wide 
awake. “What were husbands like me 
bringing?’’ he foolishly asked. 

“That’s what made me scream,’’ she 
said. “They had them tied in bunches 
and were selling them at Rs. 5 ..a 
bunch.’’ —Pierce Harris 

Explaining why she isn’t giving up 
smoking, an American woman said: 
“Oh, I would, but I’m afraid to. The^ 
last time I stopped they bombed Pearl 
Harbour.” ‘ ' -l. Sims 

( 

A MAN who had given his wife a 
black eye was brought ,into court and 
chargeci with assault. The magistrate 
listened to his sob stpry and let him 
off on probation. 

The next day he was back before the 
same magistrate, having blacked his 
wife’s other eye. “Well, sir„ it was 
like this,” he explained to the furious 
magistrate. “Yesterday was a difficult 
day for me—here in court, surrounded 
by all these people. Sir, my nerves were 
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screaming. I thought a little drink 
might help—cand another and another. 
When at last I got heme the little 
woman was waiting for me. ‘You 
good-for-nothing drunk,’ she said. 

“Sir, I didn’t do a thiltg fhen. I 
thought about the condition I was in 
and I could see perhaps she had a 
point. Then she said, ‘You lazy no¬ 
good layabout.’ And, sir, T thought 
about the way I’d let my job go and 
the rent being due. And again I didn’t 
say a word or do a thing. 

“But then, sir, she said, ‘If that nin- 
qompoop of a magistrate had any back¬ 
bone, you’d be behind bars right now.’ 

“And, sir—that slur on our judiciary 
was more than I could bear.” 

—J. Edward Day 

Leaving the house one icy winter 
morning, I slipped and broke my leg. 
An ambulance was summoned, and a 
crowd gatljiered. As I was being lifted 
on to the stretcher I heard my elderly 
next-door neighbour exclaim, “I won¬ 
dered why she was lying there beside 
the road--it wasn’t a bit like her I” 

—Mrs. Jam s'Pabody 

I HAVE A sen in the second form and 
another in the third. Last term their 
school gave some general-achievement 
tests, and one of the boys scored con¬ 
siderably more than the other. 

• “I came in the top nine per cent,” 
one boy remarked with elaborate 
casualness as we were all'ieated at the 
dinner table. 

We looked at o’ur other son to see 
how' he was taking this piece of in- 
. formation. He h^d nothing to say to 
us, but he turned to his brother and 
whispered softly, “Computer’s pet! 
Computer’s pet! ” —Rex Gogerty 
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France'^•lycees 
are ynaking a 
unique contribution 
to international 
education and culture 


O N A RECENT visit to Londofi a French 
official who was being entertained 
in the home of a British civil servant 
congratulated him on his daughter’s 
excellent command of French. “No 
doubt,” suggested tht Frenchman slyly, 
“your Foreign Office encourages you to 
instil in your children an understanding 
of tfie language* and customs of your 
principal continental riv^l?” 

“Not at all,” replied the Englishman. 
“The encouragement comes entirely 
from the French ‘Roreign Office—i^vhich 
is 4 cind enough to provide my daughter 
with a French schoel right here on my 
doorstep.” ^ 

The civil servant’s daughter was a 
pupil at London’s Lycee Fran^ais, a rc; ■ 
m£yrkable institution which celebrates its. ’ 
fiftieth anniversary this year. It is one 
of 192 similar schools in 38 countries 

which now, thanks to the assistance 
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of the Cultural Affairs Department 
of the French Foreign Ministry, 
provide a French education for 
some 250,000 youngsters. 

About 25,000 of these pupils are 
the children of French parents liv¬ 
ing abroad. It was for such students 
that the lyc^s were originally 
founded. But today the others repre¬ 
sent for the most part the futuije 
leaders of nations all over the world. 

Consider some of the former lycec 
pupils who are now among the out¬ 
standing figures in their countries. 
In Brazil, they include the architect 
Oscar Niemeyer and his brother, 
neurosurgeon Dr. Paulo Niemeyer; 
in Germany, Ambassador Sigis- 
mund von Braun; his brother 
Wernher, now a U.S. citizen; in 
the Lebanon, Interior Minister Tak- 
iedin Solh; in (pambodia, Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk; and amoi*g 
recent graduates of the lycee in 
Stockholm arc the three royal 
princesses, Birgitta, Desiree and 
Christina. 

Time and again,'cultural ties fos¬ 
tered by the lycecs have held fast 
under presGures which have rup¬ 
tured political ties. During the Suez 
crisis r>f 1956, classes^^t the Lyc& 
Fran^ais in Fort Said were sus¬ 
pended only wheti the fighting 
reached the town. “In my.^ history 
class were three strapping 17- and 
18-year-old youths who wer^ trained 
^s. commandos,” recalls Professor < 
Fernand Pauly, now on the staff of 
the Lyo^c Chateaubriand in Rome. 
“When the crisis exploded, they left 
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to join their regiments. After a 
week, they ieturned to visit the lycec 
with their usual friendly ‘bon-jour 
for their French professeurs.” 

No Axe to Grind. \Vhile teach¬ 
ers from other countries are regard¬ 
ed as representirfg the points of 
view of the government that sent 
them, French teachers ar^ univer¬ 
sally respected as educators with no 
axe to grind, and France’s Cultural 
Affairs Department bends over 
backwards to see that this reputation 
is justified. French teachers are sent 
only at the invitation of the host 
country, and every teacher pledges 
to refrain from interference in that 
country’s politics. 

This reputation for disinterest 
has enabled France to maintain its 
“presence” even behind the iron 
and bamboo curtains. In Hanoi, 
capital of communist North Viet¬ 
nam, the Lycec Albert-Sarraut con¬ 
tinues under state direction with 
about a quarter of the §^tv\dents 
following a predominantly French 
curriculum—and with seven teach¬ 
ers from France. At the same 
time, the French Foreign Office 
helps to maintain lyi'^ees in South 
Vietnam for about 12,000 students, 
taught by 290 teachers sent from 
France. 

In addition to the Lycec Descartes 
dc Phnom-Penh in Cambodia, 
whk'h is administered direedy by 
the French Cultural Affairs De¬ 
partment, the state runs 30 lycees— 
with the help of 255 French teach¬ 
ers. In communist Bulgaria, five 
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teachers from France assist at 
the two state-run -lyct^ts in Sofia 
•■and Varna. • 

French lycees and their staff com¬ 
mand inttynational respect because 
they stress the intellectual disci¬ 
plines : clear, lo'gical reasoning, a 
wide range of knowledge, and 
fluency and precision in writing and 
speaking. Many non-French parents 
feel that a knowledge of French, 
gained in the early years, will be. a 
lifelong asset to their children. Re¬ 
cently, Emile Hollaert, head of thC 
Mission Lai'que Fran^aise, made a 
tour of African states. In Khartoum, 
where the MLF runs the Lycee 
Franco-Soudanais, a high Sudanese 
official told him: “In our inter- 
African meetings we have noticed 
that the better a delegate speaks 
French, the more effectively he'puts 
his points across.” 

“At the very moment when many 
peoples of Africa and Asia under 
Fienrl^ control were fighting for 
their national independence, the 
French language was tJic source of 
the very concepts preached by the 
new leaders,” says Paul Teyssier, 
cultural coufiselfbr at the French 
Embassy in Rome and former cul¬ 
tural counsellor in Tunis. “In theii^ 
own nativedtongues there were often 
no wordy for ‘nation,’ ‘freedom,’ 
‘demog'acy’ and other concepts to 
guide them towards statehood^’ 

In i960, the he^admaster of the* 
Cairo lycee received a phone call 
from an official in the Egyptian 
Ministry of National Education. It 
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seemed that his government hoped 
to enrol two boys in the lycee. Could 
the principal possibly find room for 
them? The boy’s father was Patrice 
Lumumba, who had just been assas¬ 
sinated. The boys passed their 
entrance examinations and were 
accepted. 

Progress Report. This desire 
fpr admission is representative of 
the story of lycees everywhere. In 
Europe, Asia, the Near East, North 
aftd South America, there are long 
waiting lists. 

Enrolment in London has shot up 
from ^00 before the Second World 
War to its present 2,roo. “We’re 
booked solidly into the 1970’s,” says 
Augustin Gaudin, principal of the 
South Kensington lycee. “We had 
to give up our waiting list. We were 
getting applications from parents 
vfhosc children were not yet born.” 

A new lycee building in Stock¬ 
holm opens neXt year. Others are 
being planned in Brussels, Rome 
and a number of other capitals, 
including Madrid, where the pres¬ 
ent lycee had to tifm down 1,500 
applicants last year. There is also 
a project to establish a lycee in 
Tokyo. •• * 

Teachers in the 'overseas lycees 
have a scns<? of mission that 
astounds their colleagues from other 
countries. “They aren’t classroom 
teacher^ only,” says Georges Saade,- 
director of private education at the 
Ministry of National Education in 
the Lebanon, “but educational coun¬ 
sellors to whom teachers from other 
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countries look for information and 
guidance.” 

French academic requirements 
for the lycees are generally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the highest in the 
world. In addition, every teacher 
for a foreign lycee must go through 
a stiff training programme. In prin¬ 
ciple, teachers are not supposed to 
remain more than six years in one 
country. In practice, however, many 
work abroad as long as ten years 
before returning to France. 

France devotes about 450 million 
francs (Rs. 44 crores) to cultural 
activities, and the largest part of 
this goes to* teaching staff. The cost 
is easier to bear than the drain on 
talent: France sends abroad 36,000 
of its best teachers. 

The French Cultural Affairs De¬ 
partment, which ,'s directly respon¬ 
sible for 30 lycees abroad, includifig 
those in London, Rome and Mad¬ 
rid, also supplies'^ many of the 
teachers for 162 other lycees and 
secondary schools run by private 
societies—either French or foreign 
—and by the^ local governments 
themselves.' 

The largest of the private societies 
are thr Alliance Frtthcaise, with 
.schools in Chife, Mexico, Colombia 
and the island of Mauritius; and the 
Mission Laique Fran^aise< which 
runs lycees in the Lebanon, Syria, 
Iran, Ethiopia, the Sud^n and 
North Vietnam. 

Such outstanding lycees as (those 
in Helsinki, Montevideo and New 
York are run by private societies in 
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each city and are self-supporting. In 
Algeria, tht French Embassy’s Cul¬ 
tural Mission is responsible for 
eight lycees with an enrolment of 
7,860 students—over half of them 
Algerian. South of the Sahara, the 
French Ministry of Co-operation 
helps maintain and staff 50 lycees, 
as well as vocational and technical 
schools. 

Varied Programmes. No two 

lycees abroad are exactly alike. 
Some, including those in Rome, 
Wew York, Madrid, Barcelona, 
South Vietnam and Brussels, follow 
programmes which are almost 
wholly French and include rigorous 
instruction in Greek, Latin or a 
modern language, philosophy,math¬ 
ematics and science. Lycees offer, 
in addition, subjects such as history 
and literalure in the national langu¬ 
age taught by local professors. 

Often two programmes are 
offered—one French, one local. The 
lycee of the Mission La'ique in 
Beirut offers both the French bac¬ 
calaureate 2.nd the Lebanese “bac” 
to its 3,277 students. In Berlin, the 
lycee has two completely autono¬ 
mous faculties—French to prepare 
students for their “bacs,” and Ger¬ 
man to prepare others for their 
abitur. History courses. Incidentally, 
are taught from textbooks reviewed 
by the United Nations Educational, 
Sci^htific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion (UNESCO) to sec that both 
French and German points of view 
on events like the Franco-Prussian 
War are fairly presented. 
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The lyc^es have to make certain 
non-academic • concessions to local 
customs or. dictates. In Hanoi, 
North Vietnam, the teachers and 
students at the Lycce Albert- 
Sarfaut, like everyone else through¬ 
out the country^ have to begin the 
day with a prescribed set of gym¬ 
nastic oxercises. In Rome’s Lycee 
Chateaubriand, girls and boys can 
acknowledge one another’s presence 
only in the classroom. Conversation 
between the sexes is frowned upon 
in the corridors, in the grounds, qt 
even in the street to and from the 
lycee. “This is Italy,” explains head¬ 
master Vincent Espana. “We are* 
simply conforming to custom.” 

For the children of diplomats, 
businessmen and other French 
nationals living abroad, having 
lycces in almost every great capital 
has enabled them to move from one 
end of the earth to another without 
ever leaving the French educational 
system. They can transfer from 
lycMs In London or New York or 
Rome to those in Iran or South Viet¬ 
nam and take up their education 
precisely where they left off. Later, 
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they can enter French universities 
and professions. Diplomats and pro¬ 
fessional people of other countries 
living abroad have been quick to 
take advantage of this worldwide 
educational network. 

The children of a French diplo¬ 
mat, an Arab emir and a Cambo¬ 
dian general all learn at about the 
same time to conjugate the irregular 
verbs, recite Phedre or write a dis¬ 
sertation on Sartre and Existen¬ 
tialism. The French lycces with 
their stress on the universality of 
human values bridge the cultural 
distances between Paris and the 
Ivory Coast, New YorK -md Addis 
Ababa. In a profoundly human 
sen.se, the far-flung students of the 
lycces “speak the same language.” 

Napoleon said, “1 have been 
forced to conquer Europe by the 
%word; he who -A)mes after me will 
conquer it by the spirit. For the 
spirit is always jnore powerful than 
the sword.” 

The days of empire building have 
long since j^as^ed. In place of col¬ 
onics, France <has veated a world¬ 
wide community of the spirit. 



• * Poles at the Polls 

RECENT Polish elections, in which 99.5 per cent of the electorate 
voted to retain ^hc Gomulka regime, have prompted revival of an old 
joke in Warsaw: “God showed Eve to *Adam and said, ‘Now choose 

a wife.’ ” —The Insider's Newsletter 
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Majestic and mysterious, 
the moose is one of - 

Nature*s strangest creatures 

i 

Monarch of 

I 

the Forest 


By Jack Denton Scott 

( 

S UN FELL upon the water illumi- surface 30 feet away, water bubbling 

nating the incredible scene, round it, half-chcwed pondweed 

Beneath my canqe, at the hot- hanging from its mouth. Glaring 

tom of a clear wilderness lake in and grunting, it tossed its great axe- 

riorthern British Columbia, was an blade head—and cam^ for me. 

enormous animal. Completely sub- Easily as an otter, it ci^'^led the 

merged, it looked like a mythical sea canoe where I sat, paddle frozen, 

monster with its big horse’s nose, Ther, in a quick surprise** man- 

• five-foot spread of shovel-flat‘antlers oeuvre, it turned and swam for the 

and slick brown-black hide. shore, taking m/ fear with it. 

Suddenly the beast popped to''the That was my first meeting with 

Condensed from National Wildlife 
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the moose, the largest and most fas¬ 
cinating member of th^ deer family. 

The bull moose looks like a huge, 
slightly sway-backed mule that has 
grawn stfange horns and developed 
an outsize droo'ping muzzle. He has 
a three- or four-inch tail, humped 
shoulders, a mane and a “goatee” (a 
hanging, useless hairy strip called a 
dewlap or “bell”). His four-foot, 
stilt-like legs raise him higher than 
a horse; he often stands seven jteet 
at the shoulder. During the autumn 
he carries 6o-pound palmated aiTt- 
lers, sometimes with a six-foot 
spread (record, 77yk inches), a^ 
easily as a man wears a straw hat. 

Truly an elk, this magnificent 
mammal was named by the English 
colonists, who gave him the Algon¬ 
quin Indian name “moose,” which 
means “twig-eater.” The mdose is a 
single species (also found in Europe 
and Asia), but there arc four sub¬ 
species in North America, differing 
only ill size. •» 

Naturalists believe that the moose 
came from Asia during the Pleisto¬ 
cene period, crossing a contincnt- 
linkinig strip of land at Bering 
Strait. Today it*is found in much of 
the Canadian wilderness and parts 
of the United States. But Alaskh 
holds theJargest concentration (be¬ 
lieved to be well over 100,000), and 
from^there come the most startling 
reports of what may be fNorth 
America’s most ^nusual animal. • 

Fearless Fighter. Moose seem 
completely unafraid of man’s mech¬ 
anical might. Arthur Bratlie of the 


Alaska Department of Fish and 
Game describes -a bull moose that 
became annoyed at the noise of a 
Boeing 720 jet on*a runway at An¬ 
chorage International Airport. Sud¬ 
denly he rushed at it, smacking it 
between No. i and No. 2 engines. 
Apparendy* satisfied that he had 
proved his superiority, he stepped 
eback, shook his head and strolled 
off. The jet was delayed for half an 
hour while mechanics checked for 
3 amage. 

In the winter it is common for 
moose to trot along snow-cleared 
highways. Impatience on the part of 
motorists can cause serious difficul¬ 
ty. The moose consider the high¬ 
ways theirs; and if they are annoyed, 
they may wreck a car simply by roll¬ 
ing over on the bonnet, kicking in a 
windscreen or slashing the roof. 

• The Alaskan railways have yet to 
devise a method to keep moose off 
the tracks. However, the situation is 
better than it used to be when the 
timetable carried the disclaimer, 

I 

“Not responsible for train delays 
because of moose.^ There are still 
cases of moose attacking diesel en¬ 
gines. Some naturalists claim the 

* whisde sckmds somewhat»like the 
bellow of a mating bull. 

For the butl moose, sex is some- 
thing,to be taken seriously. During 
the mid-September to late October 
rut, 1^ travels widely, eating little, 
searching for willing females„fight- 
ing, even killing bulls that get in 
the way. Witnesses call the fight 
between bulls one of the most 
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awesome combats in nature. “I 
watched a struggle for 20 minutes,” 
E. B. Bailey of Quebec’s Depart¬ 
ment of Fish and Game told me. 
“The bulls knocked down trees 
three and four inches in diameter as 
they battled. When it was ended, it 
looked as if a bulldozer had worked 
over about an acre of ground.” In 
travelling less than 500 miles in 
Alaska, biologist Frank Dufresne 
found 14 bulls killed in battle, six 
with antlers locked in death. 

The antlers are a key to rhoose 
survival; the hardening of the 
broad-bladed battle weapons accom¬ 
panies a heightening of the repro¬ 
ductive urge. Beginning as small 
buttons on the bull calf, the antlers 
grow bigger each year until the 
moose is six, when he grows the 
remarkable sprea4 that marks the 
bull in his prime. ' 

This growth begins in April, 
reaching its amazing size in four 
months. During this period the 
spongy antlers are covered in “vel¬ 
vet,” a fleshy tissue containing blood 
vessels that nourish the developing 
bone. In the later stages of growth 
the antlers begin to harden, and by 
Augustthe blood vessdi^have dried* 
up and the bone is firm. The velvet 
remains, hanging in* tatters as it is 
rubbed off against trees. By J^ptem- 
ber the antlers are as smooth and 
shiny as duelling sabres. ^ 

. Mating Season. Now the nearly 
two-month rut begins; and the |pull, 
his neck swollen, eyes bloodshot, 
temper short, becomes a fearsome, 
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belligerent beast , with a one-track 
mind. He bMloWs, grunts and moos 
his desires, his voice rising and end-» 
ing in a siren-like sound. An in¬ 
terested cow responds in shrill moos 
and bawlings. It ii often debated 
whether the bull moose in rut is 
a dangerous animal that will attack 
man, or just a love-smitten mjjtt 
who doesn’t know what he is doing. 

The evidence is confusing. Stories 
ofibull moose in rut chasing men up 
trees are numerous. Yet George 
Davis, famous New Brunswick 
guide and taxidermist, who has seen 
j more than 10,000 moose, told me he 
didn’t think they were dangerous— 
at least not intentionally. “I have 
never seen a moose charge a hu¬ 
man,” he said. “They’ll charge in 
the direction of a call, all right; but 
that’s in tke belief that it’s another 
moose—either another bull to be 
fought or a cow to be courted.” 

Normally, the moose is a wary 
animal that loses its equilibrium 
only during the mating season, a 
period whiah includes a ten-day 
courtship. The bull will usually 
mate with four cows before-the fire 
is gone by the 6nd * of October. 
Gaunt then from lack of food and 
'his strenuous schedule, the moose, 
docile now, joins a small group of 
bulls and cows and behaves him¬ 
self. The antlers now becomg a use¬ 
less ^weight, discarded in late De- 
L cember, to grow again next spring. 

Fond Parent. A*l)out eight months 
after the autumn fling, usually early 
in June, a helpless 25-pound moose 
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calf is born. Sometimes there are 
twins, rarely triplets* Thfe cow finds 
>.an isolated place on an island, deep 
in q swamp or heavy thicket, where 
she carefully conceals her offspring 
for tliree days until it is able to fol¬ 
low her about. Sfiven days later the 
calf can outrun a man. The moose 
calf may^ be the fastest growing of 
wifd animals, gaining two pounds 
every day for the first month, and 
foiJr pounds daily after that tirq^. 
The calves stay with their parent 
until the following autumn, when? 
ready to mate again, she drives 
them away or abandons them. 

The cow moose has a strong 
maternal instinct and does much for 
her offspring. They learn from her 
the art of back-tracking; of stand¬ 
ing motionless in thickets, taking 
advantage of the natural cainou- 
flage; of moving silently and swiftly 
when they .scent danger from afar. 

Shortly after they learn to walk, 
she tcaghes them to swim. Sorsie ob¬ 
servers say moose are almost as 
much at home in the \yater as bea¬ 
vers, occasionally diving, back-foil¬ 
ing, spending much of their time 
during the hot summer in rivers 
and lakes to escape the mosquitoes 
and other forest pests. Adolph* 
Murie, in ,a prolonged study of 
moose ip,a national park, several 
times saw a mo6s£ dive to the bot¬ 
tom of a lake and remain •sub¬ 
merged for one and a half minutes. ^ 
Something Special. Although the 
moose calf will grow into the largest 
antlered animal on earth, his 


colouring will protect him, almost 
paint him out of the picture. In 
spruce or any evergreen, the 
brownish-black back and sides and 
the yellowish-white legs blend into 
foliage—and the moose knows it. 
This camouflage is effective against 
man, the moose’s No. i enemy, but 
something special is needed for pro- 
action against keener-eyed preda¬ 
tors, such as the wolf and bear. The 
moose has it in his superb senses of 
srftcll and hearing. In an experiment 
a biologist found that the moose’s 
hearing is unequalled: moose were 
aware of the footfalls of a man two 
minute's before the scientist could 
detect the approaching sound. 

Speed and stamina are impres¬ 
sive, too. One harness-broken moose 
drew a sleigh i6o miles on the 
frozen St. John River in New 
Brunswick, and ^owed no signs of 
being tired. Naturalists agree that a 
moose can outrifn a horse, especially 
on home terrain. And in a race the 
wolf, considered by many to be the 
^noose’s ma^r enemy next to man, 
doesn’t stand a*chai^e. 

A moose’s hooves, v^ith tremen¬ 
dous mu.scle behind them, can break 
the back of^rush the skulj of al¬ 
most any adversar)^. E. B. Bailey 
saw a moose kill a large black bear 
by pounding its head and back with 
his front hooves. 

The hooves, often seven inches, 
long, a*nd aided by the additional ^ 
purchase of large dew-claws, 'pYcv 
vide* more than defence. More 
flexible, with a greater division 
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thnn those of most hoofed animals, 
they enable the moose to spread 
his toes, improving his footing. 
He can walk*in areas that other 
large creatures, including man, 
would find impassable. Arthur 
Cjraef, an experienced hunter who 
has shot 13 prize moose, has seen a 
i,ooo-pound bull moose cross a 
swamp where a hunter would ha?/e 
difficulty walking. He also says that 
the speed and grace with which a 
moose negotiates mossy, slippery, 
rocky terrain and hurdles the 
tangled hazard of felled trees is un¬ 
believable. , • 

A Stay-at-Home. Normally, the 
non-migratory moose is not much 
of a mover. In winter, in the com¬ 
pany of a few of his fellows, he lives 
in a “yard”—tramping down the 
snow, often staying on less than 50 
acres. He is a browser, feeding on 
leaves, twigs, plants, grass, aquatic 
growth, lily pads, bark. He does not 
need much space to forage for his 35 
pounds of daily food. Many naturaj- 
ists believe that a f^oo^e may spend 
much of his 15- to 18-year life-span 
in a range whose radius is less than 
ten miles. His summer domain of 
woodkind and bru^i' near lake, 

. river or swamp, may encompass 
a mile or less. * 

This restricted activity#, almost 
brought about his downfall. Indians 
believed the moose to be an^omen of 
.goqd, and also thought that by 1 

c^ELEGTiNG annual Christmas card, 
one, dear? Thirjk it too Christmassy? 


eating hi^ meat they would gain 
his strength. In the ea/ly days, it was 
thought that the left hind foot of the 
moose was a certain cure for epilep¬ 
sy. Bone rings from the'antlcrs ban¬ 
ished headache^ and dizziness; 
mixed with, various herbs, ground 
antler was an antidote ^r snake¬ 
bite. The hooves of the moose were 
believed to cure more than 600 
diseases or afflictions. Sportsmen, 
I'ndians and market hunters killed 
moose of any age or sex during any 
season, until in parts of Canada and 
the West this great mammal 
dwindled in numbers. 

But as science superseded super¬ 
stition, the moose began to prosper. 
Most American states abolished 
hunting, or, like Canada, had short 
and stringently-controlled seasons. 
Lumberifig and forest fires have also 
meant new vegetation which im¬ 
proves the moose’s habitat. Today 
the moose population in North 
Amd'rica is over a quarter i-f a mil¬ 
lion and on the rise. The moose 
nOjW seems'to be here to stay. 

One of the far-sighted men who 
made the world safe for the moose 
was Dr. Henry 'Fail-field Osborn. 
When he was president of the New 
York Zoological Society, he said, 
“Nature has beenlimilHons of years 
in developing that wonderful ani¬ 
mal, and man should not ruthlessly 
destroy him.” To our everlasting 
credit, we haven’t. 

wife to husband : “How about this 
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Out of her siiffering 
has been pom' a ‘network 
of hope and help 
for thousands 




By Floyd MIller 


A N ASHEN-FACED man in searchf of: 
help made his trembling'way 
JL JLinto a quiet office in New 
York’s Fifth Avenue. Me was^n 
alcoholic, and he poured out his des¬ 
pairing #tory to a handsome woman 
in her 50’s who s*at behind a large 
desk. 

After a few moments he paused, 
spread his h^ds helplessly and said, 
“It’s diffklilt to .make you under¬ 
stand hQW I feel.” * 

“Oh, but I know exactly how ^^ou 
feel,’’ she said. “I, |po, am an alco¬ 
holic. I wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t 


gone through the valley of the 
shadow.’’ 

, The woman was Mrs. Marty 
Mann, execufiv^’director of the U.S. 
National Council on Alcoholism, 
a voluntary health organization 
which she founded 21 years ago. 
A remorseles? crusader against ig¬ 
norance and prejudice concerning, 
alcoholism, she* has been largely 
responsible for the fact that the 
public’s attitude towards the 
“drunkyd” is changing, that al-. 
• coholism is now recognized. .^s- 
a disease and that thousands of 


Condensed from The Denver Post 
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alcoholics are today being success- 
fully treated.* 

On the lecture platform Marty 
Mann is electric. Her handsomeness 
is deepened by marks of suffering, 
and she summons up a power of 
purpose that transfixes her audience. 
Her husky voice speaks of reasoned 
facts, but with a spirituality that 
drives them hard into the hearts as 
well as the minds of those who heat. 

Once in Jacksonville, Florida, a 
man awoke in a hotel room afte^ a 
week of drinking, turned on the 
radio and heard Marty Mann speak¬ 
ing from New Orleans. “No alco¬ 
holic wants,to be the way he*is,’’ she » 
was saying. “Alcoholics are not 
dead-beats. They are sick, and they 
can recover from this disease just as 
from others.” 

The words penetrated the man’s 
numbed brain, an^ for the first time 
he began to hope. He picked up tne 
phone, rang the rjidio station and 
asked to speak to the woman who 
had just broadcast. Marty not only 
talked to him; she put him in touen 
with someone,in Jacksonville who 
could give him immediate help. 

Marty Mann can supply almost 
immediate help anywjiere in thp 
United States jhrougfi NCA’s net¬ 
work operating Alcoholism Infor¬ 
mation Centres in 75 American 

• Only one drinker out of IS or 16 develops 
alcoholism. Like an iceberg, the symptoms are 
below the surface at first, but the c^sease pro¬ 
gresses relentlessly until the victim, once he takes 
% ci'-Mik, stops only when he is too drunk to con- * 
tinue. It usually takes 10 to 15 years of drinking 
for a potential alcoholic to acquire the disease 
full-blown. If unchecked, it can end only in 
insanity or death. 
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cities. Without charge and without 
humiliation, th6 alcoholic or his 
family can telephone or come to 
these centres for consultation. De¬ 
pending on the individual’s condi¬ 
tion and need, he i§ sent to a doctor, 
a hospital, a clinic or to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Science now believes Jdiat two 
basic conditions must be preseift to 
make a person prey to alcoholism: 
an emotional vulnerability, and a 
body chemistry which makes him 
jsensitive to the alcohol he consumes 
in an effort to ease his emotional 
stresses. Marty Mann’s own case 
demonstrates these concepts with 
classic simplicity. - 

Born into a wealthy Chicago 
family, she went to the best private 
schools. As a debutante she entered 
a world that was all champagne and 
caviare. In her set it was gay and 
smart to go to New Orleans for the 
Mardi Gras. On the spur of the 
moment she married a young man 
she met there; she was 22.*'A year 
later tuberculosis, which she had 
had as a efiild, flared up, and she 
went to a Western ranch for both 
recovery and divqrce. * 

Though she did not realize it un- 
, til much later, her real descent into 
the hell of alcoholism began when 
she was 24, the year her father lost 
his fortune. Suddenly thrust against 
the^buzz saw oi life, she went to 
New York to look for a job. She 
moved into a» small Greenwich 
Village flat with two other young 
women, and if there were days 
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when they were without food, they 
were seldom without Ijpotleg whis¬ 
ky. For this was the Roaring Twen¬ 
ties, era of U.S. prohibition. 

Marty got a job reviewing books, 
and then becajme an editor of a 
glossy magazinei Her talent was ap¬ 
parent and her career well launched, 

but so was her social life. A writer 

# 

who escorted her to speakeasies and 
flamboyant parties of the era recalls 
with awe, “I can’t remember taking 
out a more beautiful and intelligent 
girl. And she could drink any ma#i 
under the table. A hollow leg, that 
girl I” 

A high alcohol tolerance—the* 
ability to drink a lot without show¬ 
ing signs of drunkenness—is one of 
the early symptoms of alcoholism. 
Others soon followed for Marty. She 
became dependent on alcohol in or¬ 
der to enjoy a party; then dependent 
on it to cope with difficult events. 

The death of her grandmother 
brought a small inheritance, and 
Marty*gave up her job and travelled 
to London. She was as sought after 
there as in New York* for shot was 
bright, witty, and the gayest of 
companions. , 

Now the first drink of the day 
was advanced to noontime and bc^ 
came increasingly important. Also, 
she began*to drink surreptitiously 
at parties, knocking back two while 
others* were taking one. And she 
began to have memory blackouts. 
Then, in 1931, her tolerance for al-* 
cohol reversed. She began getting 
drunk on lesser and lesser amounts. 


HOPE TO ALCOHOUCS 

4 

‘•‘What has happened to you.'*” 
her friends demanded. ‘‘Why can’t 
you drink the way you used to.^” 

No one asked^ these questions 
more urgently than Marty. What 
frightened her most was the fact 
that, despite the most desperate 
exercise of will, she could not cut 
down her drinking. 

One summer afternoon in 1934, 
at a week-end houseparty in the 
country, she became extremely 
drunk and dizzy and had to be led 
upstairs to sleep it off. Her bedroom 
opened on to a small balcony. Below 
was a paved courtyard. Marty was 
only vaguely aware qf the events 
that followed. She never knew 
whether she fell or jumped. Even 
the moment of impact on the cruel 
stones was mercifully fogged by 
alcohol. She fractured her leg at the 
|;iip and broke both hinges of her 
jaw. 

After having her leg in traction 
for six months, she recovered from 
the accident—but not from her 
► drinking. Her inheritance gone, she 
got jobs an^ lost thorn. Now she was 
utterly alone. Day after day she hud¬ 
dled in a secluded corner of Hyde 
.Park, sippji^ from a botde’. There 
one day a rriend • found fier and 
begged her to, do something about 
herself. “Maybe you should go back 
to Netv York,’’ she suggested. 

This struck a resf)onsc in Marty’s 
dulled* mind. Typical of the later, 
stages of alcoholism is the despeY 
ate •conviction that a' geographical 
change will somehow work a cure. 
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Marly borrowed money and sailed 
for New York. But the transfer only 
changed the locale ’of her drinking. 

In rare moments of clarity she was 
completely disgusted with herself, 
and concluded that she must be in¬ 
sane. She went to a series of psychia¬ 
trists, none of whom would accept 
her as a patient after she described 
her drinking. The only suggestion 
the doctors could make was that she* 
commit herself to a mental institu¬ 
tion. This compounded her fears^ 
and she returned to alcohol for for¬ 
getfulness. 

Some hard, brave corner of her 
mind refused to give up the fearch 
for help, however, and finally Dr. 
Harry I'ieboul agreed to take her, 
free of charge, as a resident patient 
in Blythewood Sanitarium in Con¬ 
necticut. Here, for a year, she had 
regular psychiatric c*essions, but the 
doctors remained baffled. * 

One morning ^Dr. Tiebout 
brought a manuscript to her. “This 
was written by people like you,” he 
said. “They seem to have found , 
their way out of^troujple.* Perhaps it 
can help you. Let me know what 
you think of’it.” 

She began to read slowly, scepti¬ 
cally. Af she reajl on, hCr scepticism 
gradually began to lift, to be re¬ 
placed by a mounting excitement. 
These people were drunks; they had 
suffered just as she had suffered, and 
they had survived! « 

’•She discovered that her ailment 
had a name—it was called “alco¬ 
holism.” It.seemed a blessed thing 
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just to, have a name pinned to her. 
As she read on, thp fog of fear and 
ignorance began to part, and she 
learned that alcoholism was a dis¬ 
ease! They described it as “an al¬ 
lergy of the body coupled with* an 
obsession of the miqd.”. She learned 
that the “allergy” was irreversible 
and that the afflicted persop could 
never put alcohol into his sensitized 
system. The “obsession” was that 
the alcoholic was driven to take a 
driPnk despite his knowledge that 
disaster waited. 

What was the answer.? 

It came with stunning simplicity: 
•she must discard attempts at mod¬ 
erate drinking; she must give up all 
drinking. But wasn’t this beyond 
her power.? The manuscript spoke 
of God’s help. Through the recent 
hellish years, though, she had lost 
God. Now*- suddenly, she knew for 
a certainty that He could help her. 

As she pondered this, something 
happened that she cannot fully ex¬ 
plain. She seemed to lose the upper¬ 
most level of consciousness, and 
whep she regained it she found her¬ 
self on her knees beside her bed, her 
pillow wet with tears. And through 
her body surged a feelirfg of serenity 
and soaring confidence such as she 
had never known. 

She ran to Dr. TiebouPto tell him 
what had happened. “Hd\»e I lost 
my mind.? Am * I insane.?,!’ she 
demjftided. 

• Thoughtfully, ,he said, “Some¬ 
thing very real has happened. Let 
us watch and learn together.” 
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They did watch an^ learn. The 
road back to health was difficult, 
but Marty was never again to feel 
al'one, to know despair. Old friends 
noted thft difference in her appear¬ 
ance; there- wgs a new radiance 
about her. She explained, “You let 
God in^ and He comes out of you.” 

•Within a year she had an excellent 
job, but she knew now that her life 
would have real meaning only if 
she served other sufferers. Atco- 
holics Anonymous was helping 
many, but it could assist only those 
who sought it out. Most alcoholics 
were hidden, closed in by their ig« 
norance and fear and shame. Marty 
dreamed of a vast programme of 
education that would remove, the 
stigma from alcoholism and allow 
alcoholics and their families tp seek 
help openly, without sfftme; a pro¬ 
gramme that would marshal suffi¬ 
cient public interest and support to 
provide adequate diagnostic and 
treatment facilities. 

One February night at 3 a.m., 
Marty got out of bech went tp her 
typewriter and outlined a plan of 
action* which was to become the 
National CduncM on Alcoholism. It 
was presented to a group of scien¬ 
tists who had founded the Yafe 
Centre of* Alcohol Studies. They 
underwrbte it financially. On Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1944, thd NCA opened a 
modest suite of offices in the*New 
York Academy qf Medicine. • 

Marty now found support for her 


dream from many sources. Within 
five years'the NCA was able to 
function without the subsidy from 
the Yale group, and took its place 
as a fully-fledged voluntary health 
organization. The bulk of its money 
came, as it does today, from in¬ 
dividual gifts. 

The council now employs 45 

* people at its national headquarters, 
and its branches across the United 
States employ 150 full-time counsel¬ 
lors in the Alcoholism Information 
Centres. 

Enquiries flood into the NCA, 
and since each represents a personal 
need, it receives a personal answer, 
many from Marty herself. In addi¬ 
tion, Marty travels more than 50,000 
miles each year, speaking at meet¬ 
ings of all kinds, appearing on tele¬ 
vision and radiqi Largely because of 
*NCA’s educational work, more 
than 200 large corporations have 
established procedures to handle 
their problem drinkers as sick peo- 

, pie; trade unions have installed pro¬ 
grammes fn jhdusjtries and shops; 
some 3,000 general hospitals now 
accept acute cases. 

Most important, out of Marty 

* Mann’s suffering has beeit born a 
network of hope and help immedi¬ 
ately available to any lost or fright¬ 
ened individual. In the areas served 
by the NCA’s Information Centres, 
no myi or woman need face his ill¬ 
ness alone—he has only to pick «p " 
thc^ telephone. 


bureaucracy is a giant mechanism operated by pygmies. —Baiznc 
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It was a pretty good party 
until I pinned the tail 
on ^rs. Waverly" 


'^JSfertson, Pm afraid I have some rather 
unpleasant news for you ...” 
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7o« have the wrong idiot, you number! ^ underneath I” 



"'She has a terrible voice, but she certlynly sings well otherwise' 
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Jordan 


By George Kent u 


I F YOU come to the River Jordan without 
reverence or imagination, prepare to be 
disappointed. The world’s m6st celebrated 
river, flowing southwards through the Holy 
Land, is short and shallow, 25 per cent mud 
and for theniost part unbeautiful. There arc no 
roads beside it, and for a?^ its 158-mile length, 
just three bridges. Today, because of the un¬ 
declared war between Israel and the adjacent 
Arab nations, Jordan and Syria, only two of 
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the crossings are in service. As rivers 
go, the Jordan obyioi^ly leaves 
much to be dqgired. 

* Yet this strange and forbidding 
river is entwined with all the great 
threads of dlir religious and spiritual 
life. Here Christ was baptized, here 
He lived and preached, and here He 
began Hi%last journey to Jerusalem, 
The river’s grey-green water was a 
witness when He fed 5,000 people 
with five loaves and two fishes. Its 
waters parted to allow Joshua anfl 
his army to cross over to trumpet, 
down the walls of Jericho—and. the 
walls themselves were made of Jor¬ 
dan clay. From its banks Moses saw 
the Promised Land. Lot pastured his 
flocks here. The brass for tht 
Temple in Jerusalem was cast on 
its banks. 

But this river of the God of -love 
is not a peaceful river, efther geo¬ 
graphically or politically. In places 
it plunges downhill at a furious 
pace, squirming frantically, sudden¬ 
ly breaking into cataracts Which 
sluice white water over black rocks. 
Along its course it spreads out acipss 
a wi^ plain; then gets boxed into 
a cleft sd profound that you cannot 
see the wat2r unless you look 
straight down. On both sides sit ^ 
Syrian, Jordanian or Israeli troops, 
ready to shdbt at anyone they con¬ 
sider an itifruder.. 

The Jordan has* always been a 
tumultuous frontier, a barrier*be- 
tween East and We#t. From the be¬ 
ginning men have fought to possess 
it. The first westerners to cross it 


were, the Greeks. Centuries later 
came the Crusaders, who held the 
eastern bastions for 88 years until 
Saladin in 1187 wiped them out 
after the fall of Jerusalem. Never¬ 
theless, this inhospitable region is 
the cradle of western civilization, of 
great arts and. literature. It has been 
the scene of many of the determin¬ 
ing events of mankind. 

•Though far removed in size from 
such majestic rivers as the Amazon 
anjJ the Nile, the Jordan, seen from 
the air, becomes dramatic: a brown 
and malachite serpent coiling and 
uncoiling among farms and desert 
•plateauji, between white^marl cliffs 
and burnt-out volcanoes in a land¬ 
scape that belongs more to the moon 
than to our planet. Three lakes, like 
three blue beads, adorn its course: 
Huleh, the Sea of Galilee and the 
Dead Sea. The rwer winds at the 
bottom of that strange natural phe¬ 
nomenon, the Qreat Rift Valley, 
tvhich continues down to the Red 
Sea across the Gulf of Aden, and on 
ijito Ethiopia, Tanzania and eventu¬ 
ally Malawi* in. East Africa. The 
earthquakes which created the Rift 
are thought to be the’same that 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Jordarf begins in the^nows 
of Mount Hermon, where three 
streams, the Hasbani and Bareighit 
in the Lebanon and the Banias in 
Syria, race downhill and join the 
Dan in Jsrael. A little below, at a 
point 260 feet above sea-level, the* 
Jordati proper starts. True to one of 
its many names—the Descender or 
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Downcomer—it is a flooded stair¬ 
case bumping its way down with 
never a pause, dropping nine feet 
per mile. At the ,Sea of Galilee—one- 
third of its length—it is already 680 
feet below sea-level. When it reaches 
its delta and vanishes in the Dead 
Sea it is 1,287 below sea-level, 
the lowest point on earth, often 
described as the cellar of the world. 

Seven miles below its beginningl, 
the Jordan enters what used to be 
a much larger basin, known as Lake 
Huleh. This was a three-mile body 
of water ending in a swamp 20 miles 
square, a hot, humid, malarious area 
shunned by almost all human be- • 
ings. By 1958 Israel had drained the 
swamp, and today, where once there 
were only snakes and mosquitoes, 
there are thriving orchards and 
vegetable farms. 

Just south of Hiileh stands the Jisr 
Banat Ya’qub (Bridge of the Daugli- 
ters of Jacob). Only U.N. officials 
and others charged with keeping the 
peace use it, for it is one of the most 
dangerous bridges in the world, 
spanning the border between Syria 
and Israel. Militarily the Syrians 
have a great advantage because, 
perched on hills, they can look 
down'on tho Israeli co-operative 
farms, or kibbutzim, across the 
river. There have been many inci¬ 
dents of gun-fire on this stretch of 
the border. 

Below the bridge, thc^^ Jordan 
dlives down between high black' 
basalt cliffs, gushing like watt'r out 
of a mammoth high-pressure hose 
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through a wild, uninhabited nine- 
mile gorg^, until it arrives with 
surprising gentleness at the Sea of 
Galilee. Here the water is a limpid* 
blue, and peaceful fishing boats rock 
by the shore. Shaped like a ha];p, the 
lake is 13 miles long and eight miles 
wide. Hills plunge into its depths, 
and the snows of Mount;,,Hermon 
arc reflected in it like white flowers. 
Christ lived here for a time in a fish¬ 
ing port called Capernaum. Once 
Jesus was in a boat overtaken by 
a sudden tempest. The Saviour 
calmed the waters, and reproved 
His terrified disciples, saying, “Why 
are ye fearful ? How is that ye have 
no faith?” 

* Leaving Galilee, the river de¬ 
velops violent currents which, buf¬ 
feting from shore to shore, rip the 
earth from the banks. From clear 
blue, the colour changes to a dirty 
yellow-grey. There is even more tur¬ 
moil at ’Adasieh, where the Yarmuk 
River, the fourth large tributary of 
the Jordan, enters with a grtat swirl 
of waters. Here, the Israeli frontier 
wifh Syria ends and that with Jor¬ 
dan begins. The river runs as a bar¬ 
rier between the two nations for 
about 30 miles, after which it is 
wholly in Jordanian territory. The 
terrain along this stretch, formerly 
wasteland, has been rdtlaimed and 
converted into prosperofis farms. 
Men working on one bank are often 
within speaking distance of those on 
the other side.<>But no words are 
exchanged. 

Suddenly the river plunges down 
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a stairway of black boulders in 
which the waters stem togo berserk, 
^writhing and* boiling and exploding 
in curtains of falling spray. At times 
it is only Igiee-deep; elsewhere there 
are holes deep enough to drown a 
man. Mark T^watn reported that he 
waded across. He was lucky. Others 
who tried have been swept away by 
the current and drowned. Land¬ 
slides are frequent, and some his¬ 
torians believe that the waters whigh 
arted for Joshua were held back 
y a movement of an earthquake 
which, in turn, cracked the walls 
of Jericho. 

On the Jordanian side about a 
dozen violent small streams race 
down between high cliffs to join tKe 
river. Then, abruptly, the jungle 
closes in—a macabre tangle of papy¬ 
rus reeds, tamarisk, gi^t thistle, 
oleander, and Christ’s Thorn (so 
named by the Crusaders who be¬ 
lieved that it had been used to plait 
the Crown of Thorns). Here in the 
so-calledZor or Jungle of the Jordan, 
are hyenas, wild boar ^nd jackals. 
There are also snakes: the Palestine 
viper aqd the Cleopatra asp, both of 
which can kiy. Itiis a bird-watcher’s 
paradise with ibises, herons, black 
and mallard ducks, pelicans, storks,# 
kingfishers^ and, of course, the 
Palestine sunbird with its brilliant 
red, green and, blue plumage. 
Amon^ the birds flutter a bewilder¬ 
ing variety of butterflies. 

After this rugged stretch of coun¬ 
try it is a relief to enter the immense¬ 
ly fertile fields of the Jericho plains. 


where the smell of sweet figs fills the 
air and date p^lms reach their 
feather dusters to the sky. 

East of Jericho, shortly before the 
Jordan expires in the Dead Sea, 
there is a lovely bend in the river 
called Makhadet-Al-Hijla, or the 
Ford of the* Partridge, in which, 
according to tradition, St. John bap- 
^zed Jesus. It is a spot of great 
Mauty, shaded by willows and euca¬ 
lyptus, much as it was in the days of 
Christ, Monasteries and chapels of 
various denominations stand on the 
low hills, from which priests des¬ 
cend to immerse believers in the 
christening rite. The ^varieties of 
Christian worship seem endless. 
There are Ethiopian Christians ac¬ 
companying their baptism with 
tom-toms, and Egyptians shaking 
that curious musical instrument, the 
sistrum. Two y&rs ago the Pope 
himself dipped his hands in the 
^Jordan near the* spot and sprinkled 
the devotees. 

7 ’oday the Jordan is disputed by 
•Arabs and Israelis who are arguing 
over the dispeftitiorr of its waters. 
The Jordan-Israel are^ is mosdy 
desert and can feed its populations 
only by irrigation. But there is not 
enough water for the two countries 
even with careful storage and alloca¬ 
tion. The history of the resulting 
debaters long and complex, aggra¬ 
vated at every juncture by national, 
antagonisms. 

The controversy blazed up "last 
year* when Israel opened its Rs. -52 
crores, 88 -mile pipeline bringing 

• 8i 
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water from the river to the Negev 
Desert. Then the. Arab nations de¬ 
cided to divert via canals two of the 
northern rivers-r—the Hasbani and 
the Banias—which are sources of the 
Jordan. Israel made it clear that such 
diversion would be regarded with 
the utmost seriousness. The Arabs 
in turn said that they, too, were 
ready for drastic action if Israel 
persisted in piping the waters of the 
Jordan south to the Negev. 

For the long term, Israel is worfc- 
ing on several giant desalinization 
projects which, if successful, will 
make water from the Red Sea or the 
Mediterranean available foi large- 
scale irrigation. Jordan, too, may 
have to make adjustments. In both 
cases, it may mean the abandon¬ 
ment of some agricultural enter¬ 
prises in favour of industries requir¬ 
ing little or no wafer. , 


Meanwhile, the Jordan keeps roll¬ 
ing along, r undisturbed by angry 
statements and occasional gunfire., 
Irrigation schemes may reduce its 
lower third to a trickle. ^ 

But there will always be a •spring¬ 
time, and in spriflg the river will 
rise again as it did in the days of 
the Bible. ^ 

For this is the sacred river.*Its 
virtues have been celebrated in a 
tl^ousand hymns sung by millions of 
voices. The immortal words uttered 
cn its banks have influenced the 
course of mankind for nearly 2,000 
years. 

In time, one hopes, its quarrel¬ 
ling peoples will approach their 
common problems in the spirit of 
reason, in the spirit of Jesus, who 
once wandered the wild places of 
this strange river and gave humani¬ 
ty a new faith. 


Vested Interest 

Some film executives were discu%sing the problem of making appropri¬ 
ate comment^ afte^ a preview of one or thgir shows! One of them recalled 
former 20th Century-Fox president Spyros Skouras’ habit, whenever he 
gave a screening of a film. As soon as it was over, Skouras would ask 
each viewer, “Well, how did you love that picture?” —Leonard Lyona 


* Male Viewpoint » 

Sometimes a man finds ii hard to play his proper role \yith aplcwib or 
even with goodwill. I asked a worldly man I know what knnoys nim.niost 
in the area of women and etiquette. After considerable thought, he said, 
“The woman who takes me for a cemmissionaire when I hold open the 
door for her in a public building.” He thought again. ^And,” he added, 
“the 40 women right behind her who know a good thing when they sec 

it.” — Peg Bracken, / Try to Behaoo Mytelf 
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r"¥"^ESTS designed to reveal crc*a- 
1 five ability are still quite new 
JL. but they are already helping 
firms to find men and women With a 
knack for solving old ancTncw prob¬ 
lems imaginatively. Psychologist 


Eugene Raudsepp conducts creativ¬ 
ity workshops for some of America’s 
largest industries. Here are some 
examples of his tests. To assess your 
own creativity, ti^ them, then turn 
to page 112 for the answers. 


1. WORD HINTS TO CREATIVITY 

OBJECT: Thinly of fourth word refated to all three words listed below 


Cakes 

heart 

sixteen ____ 

The answer is “swpet.” Cakes arc sweet; sweet is part of the word ^‘sweetheart 
and part of the phrase “sweet sixteen.” 

Now try these words: 

I. surprise 

line 

birthday . 

2, foot' 

snow 

dance . 

3. nftouse 

blue 

cottage . 

4. nap 

bird 

call . 

5. golf 

^foot 

country . 

6, tiger 

news 

plate .•;-■ 

Condensed from Nation’s Business. Test Z 

IS reproduced by special permission from the 


Barron-Wetth Art Seale, Consulting Psychologists Press, Ine,, Palo^Alto, California 
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7- 

painting 

bowl 

nail 

8. 

maple 

beet 

loaf 

9- 

show 

oak 

plan 

10. 

light 

village 

golf 




2. YOUR CHOICE OF RESPONSES SHOWS CREATIVITY 

OBJECT: Tic^ the responses that you feel apply to you ^ 


1. Would you rather be considered : 

a..practical ? 

b.ingenious? 

2. Does following a schedule: 

a.appeal to you? 

b.cramp you? 

3. Do you often get behind in your 
work? 

a._yes 

b.no 

4. Do hunches come to you just 
before you go to sleep? 

a.yes 

b.no 

5. Do you often fret about daily 
chores ? 

a.yes , 

b.no 

6. Do you like to introduce the 
speaker at a meeting? 

a.yes ' '* 


,no 


7. Do you sometimes feel anxiouS 
about the success of your efforts? 

a..yes 

' b.no 

8. Do you like work in which you 
must influence others? 

a .yes 

b.no 

9. Are you fundamentally contented ? 

. a.yes 

b.no 

10. Do you spend many evenings 
with friends? 

a .V.yes 

b.no 

11. Do you frequently day-dream? 

a.yes 

b.no 

12. Db you remember the nanfes of 
people you meet? 

J.*.yes 

D.no 


3. WHU3H TRAITS DESCRIBE YOU? 

OBJECT : Ttc}{ the adjectives that you believe describe you 


determined 
sensitive 
inventive 
. enthusiastic 
. understanding 
dependable^ 
absent-minded 
loyal 


life-of-the-party 

ind<ipendent 

impulsive 

clear-thinking 

cheerful ,, 

unassqming 

worrying 

versatile 


tolerant 

restless 

reflective’ 

popular 

organized 

moody 

logical 

good-natured 


(Now turn to page 112 ) 
































Gangs trained in communist 
“crime colleges ’ are carrying out 
subversive operations throughout 
Latin America 

CASTRO • 
SPREADS. THE 
REVOLUllON 

By Robert Strother 


A RMED WITH submg<:hine-guns 
lJL and pistols, six young thugs 
JL JL, stormed into the Banco de 
Crcdito in Lima, Peru, last July i6. 
I hey jpok Rs. 47,500 in casU, then 
fled in a stolen car. It looked, at first, 
like a routine bank robbery. Then a 
sinister story emerged. * 

Four,of the gunmen were arrested 
at Lima airport; while trying to 
escape. Investigation revealed that 
the men were members of a commu* 
nist “exprgpriation team,” ordered 
to rob panks and business offices. 
Their purpose: “t« finance a revolu¬ 
tion. 1 ne Rs. 47,500 loot, like tfeat of 
a number of earlier bank holdups,^ 
was not recovered. Presumably, it 
was delivered to one of three guer¬ 
rilla gangs operating in the Andean 


highlands against the landowners. 
• The bank-robt)ing team was a 
link in a continent-wide chain of 
.criminals—the '“action units” of 
Castro-sponsored “national libera¬ 
tion fronts.” Since Castro seized 
•power in 1959-, these gangs have 
pulled ofl hiindreds^f robberies and 
payroll holdups in Soi\,th-American 
countries and in Haiti, Panama and 
•Puerto Rice, ^ 

Students of histtjry recognize a 
familiar pattern. Nearly 60 years 
ago ajieam directed by Josef Stalin 
held up banks in Tsarist Russia to 
finance the party’s Bolshevik wing 
in the^lussian revolution. 

"Crime College.” Occurring at 
the same time as two leftish bomb¬ 
ings in Lima and renev^cd guerrilla 
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December 


activities in the central highlands, 
the Lima robbery jolted Peru into 
the realization that Castro had made 
that country a priority target, to¬ 
gether with Venezuela and Colom¬ 
bia, in his campaign to overthrow 
non-communist governments. The 
Peruvian Congress denounced “ag¬ 
gression by communist imperid- 
ism,” and made terrorist crimes 
punishable by death. President Fei^ 
nando Belaunde Terry declared a 
state of siege and sent civil-guaad 
and airborne counter-insurgency 
commandos into action against the 
guerrilla bands. 

Of the 34, guerrillas taken‘in one 
bloody encounter in the rugged ter¬ 
rain around Cuzco, several were 
identified as graduates of Castro 


terror, schools. Others said they had 
been trained as. revolutionaries at a 
Nanking “crime college” in China. ^ 
Many were students from Lima’s 
own San Marcos University. (The 
university is known to be a Centre 
of subversion but is untouchable be¬ 
cause the law in Peru—^as in many 
Latin-American countries#—grants 
“immunity from all government 
authority” to anyone within the con¬ 
fines of a campus.) Also seized were 
a number of forged identity cards 
iWid guerrilla-warfare instruction 
pamphlets from Cuba. 

Venezuelan Vietnam. Castro 
has long coveted Venezuela’s vast 
mineral wealth for the communist 
catise. The Organization of Ameri¬ 
can States proved that three tons of 


Target U.S.A.—A’Warning from Peking 

Communist Chin^ now openly declares that its support of revolutionary 
wars in underdeveloped countries is a strategy directed at the eventual 
encirclement of the United States and Western Europe. And, it asserts, the 
war in Vietnam rienvjnstrates that*a “people’s war’^’ in Asia, Africa or 
Latin America carphe. waged successfully against the United States 

The new definition of Chinese communist global strategy is contained 
in a 30*ooo-word article by Lin Piao, minister of defence and* a 
vice-chairman of the Chinese Communist Party. The article was published 
las»Septembcr in JetB^in Jth Pao, the Party newspaper, and in all provin¬ 
cial and municipal newspapers throughout the country. 

It stated that th^outlook for worldwide revolution was more favourable 
than ever before; that ai^ilj^ation of the theories of Mao Tse-tung eoi|ild 
result in an overcoming of the superior material strength of North America 
and Western Europe. • 

The article reviewed Mfo’s milita^ strategy, which holds that revo- 
‘‘lutionary bases must be established m rural areas so thft cities can be 
encircled from the countrysidcf. This conflicts with the global pattern of 
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weapons hidden on the Venezuelan 
coast late in 1963 had betn smuggled 
in from Cuba.* Ever since, Castro 
has openly bragged of his support 
of Latin-^merican terrorists, and 
the ’Havana Rress now refers to 
Venezuela as “the Vietnam of the 
hemisphere.” 

To en*phasize his determination, 
Cjfstro has violated diplomatic usage 
by giving German Lairet, represen¬ 
tative in Havana of Venezuela’s 
Armed Forces of National Libera¬ 
tion (FALN), the status of ambas¬ 
sador. Lairet states his aims: 

“The goal of the armed fight in 
Latin America must be the destruc-* 
tion of all existing regimes and their 

• Sec "Cuba’s Brazen Blueprint for Subver¬ 
sion,” The Reader’s Digest. October 


replacement by communist govern¬ 
ments. The forces, of national libera¬ 
tion must exploit any political or 
economic crises. TJirough front or¬ 
ganizations and tontos utiles [ useful 
tools] they must demand the release 
of communist -prisoners, howl for 
freedom of the Press if a communist 
newspaper is suppressed, agitate for 
constantly higher wages. And even 
if these demands are granted, we 
must not drop the fight.” 

•Fund-Raising by Gun. Bank 
robberies, payroll holdups and jewel 
thefts by FALN’s gunmen are com¬ 
mon occurrences in Venezuelan 
cities. • 

A meeting of inter-American 
police officials was held in Cara¬ 
cas to plan defensive measures 


Marxist-Lenmisi theory- -adhcrctl to b/Moscow—that the proletariat must 
lead the revolution. The Maoist position in essence is that the revolution 
must be based on the peasantry. • 

^“In a sense, the contemporary world revolution also presents a picture 
of the encirclement of cities by the rural areas,” writes Lin Pao. “Taking 
the entire globe, if l^orth America arfd Western Eutfope-can be called ‘the 
cities of the world,’ then AsiH, Africa and Latin Am^ica constitute ‘the 
rural areas of the world.’ Since the Second World War, the proletarian 
revolutionarj^ movement has for various reasons been temporarily held 
back in ^orth America and the West.European capitalist countries, while 
the ficoplc’s revolutionary movement m Asia, Afri^*a and I^tin Amrfica 
has been growing vigorously.” 

Th«* minister of defence added: “In the final analys*is, the whole cause 
of ^orld revolution hinges on the revolutionary struggles of the Asian, 
African ancT LAtin-Amcrican peoples, who make up the overwhelming 
majority of the world’s popiiation.” 

Lin Piao further noted: “We sh^ll fight in*ways most advantageous to 
us to destroy Ihe enemy, and wherever the enemy can be most easily* 
destroyed.” — Seymour Topping in New York Times • 
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for banks. Twice on the open¬ 
ing day it was interrupted by 
near-by bank holdups! In some 
cases, Caracas Ij^nk robbers have 
fled with their loot direct to sanc¬ 
tuary on the Central University 
campus—often in • the so-called 
“Stalingrado” dormitory. From 
there they thumbed their noses at 
police. Students tried to lynch an 
oflicer who entered the campus in 
disguise; he barely escaped with his 
life. • 

Besides bank and payroll holdups, 
the FALN also directs sporadic 
business-office robberies, embezzle¬ 
ments, police assassinations. Strikes, 
bus burnings, the incessant sabotage 
by fire and dynamite of American- 
owned companies. To heighten the 
fear and wear down the police, guer¬ 
rilla chieftains like the notorious 
Douglas Bravo oft^n boastfully pub^ 
lish advance warnings of their 
crimes. In the chaos produced by the 
terror, ordinary lawlessness multi¬ 
plies along with politically motiva¬ 
ted crime. , • 

FALN uses pfofes^onal criminals 
in difficult holdups and safecrack¬ 
ings. Cars may be another source 
for the FALN “fund-raj^ijers.” From. 
40 to’70 cars ane stolen in Caracas 
every week—despite Jthe chains and 
padlocks used by owners. Quickly 
disguised with new paint anti fake 

• * Venezuela’s crimes recall those of Russian 
^revolutionaries in 1906. ''The month of October 
alpne witnessed 121 terrorist deeds, 47 fights 
with police, and 362 'expropriations,’ ” says 
Boris Souvarine «n his biography, Stalin^ "In 
four* months, 2,118 government agents and 
officials were killed and wounded, following on 
2,000 casualties in the preceding 18 months." 
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number-plates, they are sold in near¬ 
by countrie*w 

Last year, the Women’s Anti-^ 
Communist Movement of Vene¬ 
zuela began publishing regular 
full-page newspaper, advertiserftents, 
listing the 140 to 200 major crimes of 
the preceding month. One headed 
jYA basta! (That’s Enough!) sum¬ 
med up the fearful toll of tcrroi'in 
Venezuela at 3,500 murders and 
16^,500 armed robberies in four 
years.* 

• Burn the Files. Even more de¬ 
moralizing, however, are the cap¬ 
ture and looting of entire towns by 
‘guerrilla units—often armed with 
weapons from Czechoslovakia and 
propaganda from Red China. The 
raiders seize cash and arms, liquid¬ 
ate opponents, destroy tax and 
criminal yscords. A typical foray 
opened the intensified drive against 
Colombia last January 8. A band of 
50 armed with grenades and auto¬ 
matic ^rifles, surrounded the moun¬ 
tain town of Simacota, ^nned 
down three policemen and a small 
boy,* cut the telephone wires, then 
spent two hours looting stores, offi¬ 
ces and private homej. The guer¬ 
rillas, commanded by a woman they 
failed Mariela, wore olive-green 
uniforms with red armbands iden¬ 
tifying them as the '‘Army of 
National Liberatipn.” 

Fey more than 15 years, CcJlombia 
has reeled under a brutal rural terror 
in which more fhan 200,000 men, 
women and children have been 
killed by bandits. In recent months 
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the government seemed to be gain¬ 
ing against them,.but the Simacota 
attack signalled the beginning of a 
new ordeal. It was the first appear¬ 
ance of a well-organized modern 
guerrilla unit. Only the month be¬ 
fore, while in New York City to 
appear before the UlN. General 
Assembly, “Che” Guevara had indi¬ 
cated that Colombia might be g 
top-priority target for communists 
when he said that “revolutionary 
conditions are ripe” and that “libA- 
ation struggles” were already taking 
place there. 

In the cities, student-led riots 
erupted, extortion cases multipled. 
The nation’s criminal records were 
destroyed by a mysterious fire. Presi¬ 
dent Guillermo Leon Valencia de¬ 
clared a state of emergency and 
begged threatened^ businessmen not 
to flee the country. Bogota new|- 
papers report that 700 more Colom¬ 
bian youths have gt)ne to Cuba for^ 
training in subversion. Some 20,000 
soldiers are kept busy in the back 
country, trying to break up “inde-* 
pendent states’^prodaimed by com¬ 
munist gang chiefs. In the chaos, 


“social decomposition,” as sought 
by the comitiunists, nioves ahead. 

Generator of Hate.* As violence 
increases, radio stations in Havana, 
Moscow and Peking hurl^a stagger¬ 
ing total of 410 hour-s of propaganda 
a week into Latin America, most of 
it pure hate. The Moscow line seeks 
to drive a wedge between classes; 
the Peking line blows on every em¬ 
ber of discontent or envy among the 
cqjoured peoples of the world, and 
openly incites them to revolt against 
white people. 

The three U.S. Presidents in office 
since the rise of Castro have vowed 
* that the United States would not 

allow him or his comiftunist masters 

• 

to use Cuba as a centre for subvert¬ 
ing the rest of the hemisphere. Yet 
Cuba’s role as the generator of hate 
and chaosg^xpands daily. 

Not Latin America alone but the 
entire Western Hemisphere is under 
attack. The essential immediate 
step, ;f the terror is to be crushed, is 
to replace the present half-fiearted 
watch over Communist Cuba with 
an effective quarantine that could 
end the ordeal. 


.i .» 

Difference of Opinion 

Darwin was “Gftat Uncle Charles” to the composer Vaftighan 
Williams. When Williams was a child he became aware that some sart of 
notoriety had attached itself to his uncle’s fiame and work. Enquiring of 
his mother, he received the serene enswer: “The Bible says that God 
made the*.world in six days,«while Great Uncle Charles thinks it took 
longer. But wc need not worry about it, for it is equally wonderful either 

way.” — Ursula Vaughan Williams, R.V.W. (Oxford University Press, London) 
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WHATEVER YOUR SIGN 

THIS IS THE SIGN OF 

. SECURITY & PROSPERITY 


open a savings account to-day 


interest 4 % p.a: 


TERM DEPOSITS 91 DAVS.5J*4 P.A. 

6 MONTHS.... 5i% P.A. 
1 YEAR.6% R.A. 
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He works in a modern mill, but 
his is a timeless craft. A young 
worker at the BINOD. ‘/IILLS, 
Ujjam, he carrijs on a family 
tradition of working with 
textiles. 

Uiiain has long been associa^. 
tod with exquisite textiles. As 
far back as the 5th Century 
■A. D. fine muslins were expor-,. 
tecj from this ancient textile 
centre to other parts of India. 



y: 


■i f '■ V "■ •* 


BINOD MILLS has been a vital 
part of India'b industry for half a 
century. Today, BINOD's third 
and latest unit is in operation— 
the BIMAL MILLS. 

FuUy airconditioiied and in¬ 
stalled With ultra^ modern 
equipment, BIMAL MILLS will 
produce a wide rcnge of 
medium, fine and superfine 
quality fabrics. 
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Aces 

of 

Clubs 


• • 

By Charles Graves 


Eve?' since White’s and Boodle’s zvere founded over tzvo centuries 
agOj London clubsy nozv numbering nearly lOOy have remained 
bastions of privilege aud nude sanctiuiry. In this zvorld of fine old 
buildingsy crystal chandeliersy deep cafpets and vintage zvineSy wit and 
char7n rub shoulders zvith cidtiz'ated eccentricity and blunt comment. 

'‘Leather Armchairs” reveals the\vorld behind clubland’s dignified 
portic<^s. Here are excerpts from the book 


W HEN A West End club ad¬ 
vertised not long ago for 
a ‘WiaAager, there were 
200 applicants. This number was re¬ 
duced to ten by the club’s commit¬ 
tee. Of these applicants, only one 
had not been in tH;ie hotel and cater¬ 
ing business and’if was he—a naval 
paymaster—who was given the^job, 
on interesting grounds. The com¬ 
mittee thought that if any of the 
other nine had been really first-class, 


they would not have applied for the 
position. 

Clubmen (lave long memories, 
and it was not uncommon for them 
to blackball an' innocent candidate 
for membership simply because they 
did not like his father, uncle or 
grandfiy:her. At Brooks’s, the third' 
oldest surviving club in London-, 
theyjtell this story of a -friend of the 
Prince Regent (later George IV), 


Condensed from "Leather Armchairs,” O 1963 by Charles Grmies and 
published by Cassell, London 
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who knew he was being blackballed 
by two members.. The night of the 
membership, meeting, he had re¬ 
course to a stratagem. He arranged 
for one of his enemies to be told that 
his house was on fire, the other that 
his daughter was very ill. While 
they were gone, the candidate en¬ 
tered the club on the arm of the 
Prince Regent, and was elected 
member. 

A WAITER at Pratt’s told the clflb 
secretary one afternoon that Mr. P. 
seemed to be asleep under a copy of 



The Times, “That’s nothing unusu¬ 
al,’’ said the secretary. 

“I’m afraid it is, sir,’’ said the 
waiter. “You see, it’s yesterday’s 
• Times.” 

Charles Graves, a social historian whose 
books include f^one But the Rich and Palace 
Extraordinary: The Story of St. fames’s, is 
the brother of Robert Graves, the poet. 

c 
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Sir* Charles Petrie, a member of 
the Carltonf tells a story of calling at 
the Caccia Club in Rome, A silver-- 
haired member, observing him 
alone in the bar, said, “Excuse me, 
sir. I see you are a visitor. Ydli must 
allow me to buy* you a drink.” 
Then, turning to the barman he 
said, “Give the gentleman one of 
my specials.” As Sir Charles began 
to thank his benefactor, the latter 
sjfjd, “By the way. I’d better intro¬ 
duce myself. The name is Borgia.” 

f 

The Portland, just off Berkeley 
Square, has fewer members than 
any other club in Lgndon—^just over 
iqo- -but it is to cards what St. An¬ 
drews is to golf. The first game of 
bridge ever played in England took 
place at the Portland in 1894. Lord 
Brougham, returning to London 
after a visit to Cannes, absent- 
mindedly dealt the first hand in a 
rubber of whist, and failed to turn 
up the last card as was cusjpmary. 
When the other three players ex¬ 
pressed susprise, he replied, “I 
thought I was playing bridge, the 
most fascinating card gamed know. 

I learned it recently ia France. Let 
me teach you.” The three agreed, 
'and shortly thereafter nearly every 
member was enthusiastically play¬ 
ing the new game. Since then, ques¬ 
tions on the rules'"of bridge arrive 
at tfee club continually from' all over 
the world. 

At the Portland Club, candidates 
for membership may be invited to 
play bridge so that members can 
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look them over. One man seefned 
sure to pass until, after winning the 
first rubber, .he was sd effusive that 
he actually offered to shake hands 
with his partner. That breach of 
decorum was the end of him. He 
might just as well have smoked 
cigars between courses at dinner. 

The Junior Carlton Club’s mis¬ 
leading name once drew a letter 
from a Cerman pen-pal group ad¬ 
dressing Its members as “Dear boys 
and girls.” Actually the club,.found¬ 
ed in 1864, is almost wholly political 
in Its membership. Recently when 
Its elderly secretary was about to re¬ 
tire, he was asked what he planned 
to do. 

“I shall have breakfast in bed 
every morning and cause The Daily 
Telegraph to be sent up,” he re¬ 
plied. “Then I shall read the obit\i- 
ary column, and if I am not in it, I 
shall get up.” • , 

Every club has had its eccentrics. 
Sir Edward Elgar usedrto telephone! 
his house in Worcestershire from 
Brooks’s to. hear his dogs barking. 

At the Union, John Cobbett 
would, complain that f hange giveii 
to him by the cashier was cold, then 
order the coins to be warmed. 

There was a member of the Orien¬ 
tal who refused to pay id. for a 
second biscuit with his tea, saying 
that he couldn’t afford it. A waitress 
took pity on him and paid for it 
Itcl-self, only to learn at his death 
that he was worth ^^500,000. Also at 
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the Oriental was “ Switch Box 
Willy,” wko pulled out the light 
fuses when nobody was watching,^ 
and old “Musk Rat,” so-called.be¬ 
cause he would run round the room, 
never across it. • 

Lord Goddard, doyen of Britain’s 
legal profession, is a very keen 
member of Pratt’s and a great judge 
of all red wines. On one occasion he 
iij.vited a new member to a glass of 
port. Said the latter, “Thank you. 
Lord Goddard, I would like a small 
one.” 

“Never have a small glass, my 
boy,” replied his Lordship. “It just 
goes wambling around looking for 
damage to do. Have a large glass. 

It settles down and does you good.” 

In the last century the Oxford and 
Cambridge once opened its doors to 
^the Guards Club whose premises 
were temporarily closed for redeco- 
ratioj?. The younger Guards mem¬ 
bers were inclinetf to patronise their 
hosts and 9>ne uniformed Ensign, 
haV^ing lunched excellently, saw fit 
to address an elderly Oxford and 
Cambridge man ^concealed behind 
his Times, “By Jove,” he said 
■•loudly, “you fellows of the middle 
classes do yourselves w^ll.” 

Whereupon the newspaper was 
lowered to reveal the outraged face 
of the Duke of Wellington who 
occasionally liked to escape from the 
military surrouhdings customarily 
frequented by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Army. 
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ACES 0F~CLUBS 


In the United Service Club, a 
young captain, in.the nth Hussars 
asked his commander, *thc Earl of 
’^Cardigan, for a short leave. Twice 
he was refused with frowns. At last 
the young man said, “The fact is 
sir. I’ve arran^d to elope with 
Mrs.-.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the Earl. 
“Why didn’t you say so before.? Of 
course you may have your leave. A 
most Hussar-like action 1 ” 

Club dining-rooms offer some oi 
the best food in London, but at 
Crockford’s, where today’s speciali¬ 
ties include trout fresh from a tank, d 
the Earl of Sandwich could not 
bear to waste gambling time by 
going into the dining-room for a 
meal. He ate at the gaming table 
a slice of cold beef between two 
slices of bread, to whidh he gave 
his name. 

Dining-room standards slipped 
during the Second World War, 
when flubs found it very diffikult to 
supply tempting food. While lunch¬ 
ing at Brooks’s the lafe Sir Et^win 
Lutyens was offered a fish dish. 
“What* on earth is this.?” he 
enquired. ‘ 

Said the waiter, “A piece of cod. 
sir. 

“—which passeth all understand¬ 
ing,” snorted ^jthe distinguished 
architect. 

Some club waiters get little or no* 
reaction from diners. Maurice Bar¬ 
ing, the poet and novelist, used to 


tell, a story of'being a guest at the 
Turf. After the delicious meal. 
Baring said to the waiter, “Please 
thank the cnef and thank you for 
your splendid service.” At this, the 
waiter broke down. 

“I have been employed here man 
and boy for 40 years, sir,” he blub¬ 
bered, “and that’s the first kindly 
word I’ve ever had I ” 

i 

It was at The Athenaeum that 
Herbert Spencer, the philosopher, 
after an afternoon in the billiard 
room, is said to have observed to the 
juvenile opponent who beat him, 
“Proficiency at billiards is proof of 
a mis-spent youth.” Later he denied 
the remark, but it was clearly too 
good to be untrue. 

The Athenaeum has always had a 
reputation for the number of bish¬ 
ops and archbishops who belong. 
One member, who lost his umbrella, 
said, “This, of ^course, comes from 

• admitting all those confounded 
bishops!” 

• 

Older rpembers qften take advan¬ 
tage of their juniors. At the Savage, 
the story is told of an 6ld character 
^actor named Odell who borrowed 
^5 from a*rfbwcon:v^r on th<*day he 
entered. When the young man, hav¬ 
ing waited patiently for six months, 
asked ffor its return, old Odell ex¬ 
postulated, “I haven’t finished with 
it yct.’i 

In 1928, four months before Oddi 
died, the Duke of York"—later King 
George VI—was guest of honour at 
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one of the club’s Saturday house 
dinners, which have long been 
famous for their ei^tertainment. 
After the entertainment, the Duke 
went into the b*ar and sat on the 
nearest chair. A moment later 
Odell, who had deljvered his usual 
extract from Shakespeare during the 
performance, appeared. Screaming 
with rage and waving his arms, he 
yelled, “Out of my chair, sir. Get 
out at once.” The Duke, very much 
taken aback, apologized and went 
to the bar. 

When the late Lord Birkenhead 
was to be chi„ef speaker at an Section 
meeting in a small town some dis¬ 
tance from London, he arrived 
promptly, then fidgeted through an 


interixiinably long introductory 
speech by tl^e chairman. At last the 
official turned and «announced, 
“Our speaker will now give his ad- 

“The Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 
London,” said the* fuming visitor, 
“to which I am returning at once.” 

r 

That the desire not to be dis¬ 
turbed can be carried to extremes is 
apparent in the story of the second 
Earl Russell, brother of Bertrand 
Russell, who was seated at a table in 
the Reform Club one day when Sir 
Hamar Greenwood approached him 
'with the request, “May I take this 
chair?” 

“Yes,” said Russell, “provided 
you take it with you.” 


^ Organi(^ Disease 

/^LAYING a new variation on a familiar theme, the American Guild of 
Organists deplores the effect of air pollution on the lungs of church 
organs. The sheepskin* valves that fiump air into the large electro-pneu¬ 
matic organs tised fo last from 20 to 30 yd&rs, but now they hold up for 
only about five years in some cities. Chemicals in the air are eating big 
holes in the valves, causing squeaks and squeals. A particularly dimcult 
city for organs is New^York, where many of the leading churches have 
bem*£orced to«make &stly repairs. Siqrc the cost of repairing an organ’s 
• insides has been known to run as high as 40,000 dollaris—Rs. 2 lakhs— 
some churches are replacing their large organs with smaller ones*contain- 
ing more wood than leathefK. , * 

In a wry comment the president of the organists’ guild'observes: “^or 
every church organ in New York, there must be, by conservative estimate, 

, 30 choir singers. With unfa*^ing reguj^ity they au take deep breaths the 
better to praise God for ‘the copl breeze in the winter, the pleasant sum¬ 
mer sun,’ and in so doing take to their innermost selves countless tons of 
grease-laden soot.” — Dr. Mom* Fithbein in Medical World News 
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A few years ago it might have been fatal. 
* Today antibiotics such aS' Penicillin are 
successfully battling infection And disease 
in every corner of the country. 
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Alcohol, Butyl Acetate. Ethyl Acetate manufactured here are used not only 
for antibiotics and pharmaceuticals but serve as*solvcnts and intermediates in 
the manufacture and processing of ,a wide range of products—from paints and 
lacquers to photographic films, textiles and dyestuffs. 

Union Carbide India’s Chemicals and Plastics Plant is but one seed of 
industry that the Company has sown in India. The variety and value of products 
made by Union Carbide In 5 ia today show how the resource and know-how of 
a world-wide organisation can serve the needs of a developing economy. 
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By Greg Keeton 



The remarkable success stctry of a young Englishman zvho 
has become the avorlTs biggest turkey-producer—on an initial 
outlay of Rs. 33 , ^ 


Y" N 1950, Norfolk-born Bernard 
I Matthews* kne\^ nothing about 
.1*. turkeys,; being poor, he had 
tasted turkey only once. Today, at 
the a^e of 35, he ig,the worlcts 
largest turkey* producer and will 
market i i milliort birds this year 
for a gross revenue of Rs. ^ crores. 
About one-third of all the'turkeys 
consumed in Britain this Christmas 
will be from his breeding ftock. 

Matthews’ career as a turkey far¬ 
mer began literally on impulse. As a 


trainee with a Norwich firm of agri- 
cukural auctioneers (salary Rs. 22 
weekly), he was struggling to 
save enough monpy tp marry pretty 
Joyce Reid, daughter of a Civil 
Servant. 

One day, 20 turkey ej^gs came up 
for sale. At a shilling (66 p.) an egg 
they were chea^,. but tnere were 
no * buyers until young •Bernard 
piped up and bought them. Why he 
did so he canndt explain. The auc¬ 
tioneer, knowing the boy lived in 
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town, thought him a trifle mad. But 
Bernard, nevfer one to,do things by 
halves, theq bought a battered old 
incubator for Rs. 20. 

’That evening he took the eggs 
and incu*bator,aboard a bus, riding 
the six miles t© Taverham, where 
Joyce lived, and left them in the 
garage. ^Then, a bit nervously, he 
vwnt inside to tell her what he had 
done. She was enthusiastic. They 
put the eggs into the incubator, the 
incubator into a shed and literally 
talked turkey until midnight. • 

To be near his birds, Bernard left 
his room in town and moved into a 
spare room in the Reid home—with® 
some misgivings on the part of his 
future mother-in-law. She was hot 
sure she approved of this handsome, 
gangling though somewhat thread¬ 
bare young fellow. 

There is nothing romantic or lov¬ 
able about eggs, but the couple 
watched them as if they were new¬ 
born babies. One evening Bernard 
held *n egg before a candle flame 
and exclaimed with a catch in his 
voice: “Look, they’re shrinking 
away! “ 

Joyc£ looked^ and it was true. 
Where each egg had been almost 
solid inside, there was now a hol¬ 
low space. Either the eggs were 
infertile or the embryos were lifeless, 
thoughf Bernard, and he would 
have t© throw them away. Th^story 
might have ended there but for a 
friend who explained that dehydra* 
tion always occurs during the in¬ 
cubation process, and that this was 


how all eggs fook when on the point 
of hatching. 

In time, baby turjeeys emerged. 
But four weeks. later Bernard’s 
money ran out and he could not buy 
any more feed. So he sold the poults 
for Rs. 9 each. Profit: Rs. 60— 
allowing for Rs. 16 spent on feed— 
and a return of nearly 200 per cent 
on the original investment. Not bad 
at all thought the Rs. 22 clerk, doing 
a jig-step. 

• The next year, 1951, Bernard 
bought more eggs from a turkey 
farmer near by, arranging to pay for 
them when they hatched. The poults 
grew into laying birds. With the 
eggs they laid and the purchase of 
others, he had 1,000 eggs by the 
following spring. He bought three 
oil-heated incubators. 

Never did two people work 
harder. Up at six in the morning, 
Joyce turned the eggs and scrubbed 
the shed while* Bernard built pens. 

* That spring they sold 600 day-old 
poults for Rs. 6 each. They now had 

• Rs. 4,000. yhe original investment 
of Rs. 33«had•multiplied nearly 120 
times. This wasn’t arithmetic, this 
was astronomy! 

. Joyce lefj her secretarial job to give 
all her time* to the turkeys. Bernard 
bought a book on turkey manage¬ 
ment. He also bought a load of 
breez^ blocks and built a second 
shed. Then he set 10,000 eggs in his 
incubstors. The task of turning- 
them every day was irksome*, but 
Joyce tackled it lovingly. As hatch¬ 
ing time approached Bernard did 
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what few farmers do: he advertised 
—in the Eastern Daily Press, offer¬ 
ing day-old poults for slale. And he 
sold them all. That summer the 
money in the bank was Rs. 33,000— 

1,000 times what he had laid out for 
the original 20 eggs and incubator! 

The course of turkey producing, 
however, like true love, rarely runs 
smooth. There were mishaps, but^ 
through luck and hard work, Ber¬ 
nard and Joyce always managed to 
bring the birds through alive and tb 
market. In 1952, with the business 
prospering, they began making 
plans for their wedding and were 
married in August. 

One Saturday at the beginning of 
the following year, Bernard an¬ 
nounced that he had left his job to 
devote all his time to his own busi¬ 
ness. As if to mak^ him think twice 
about this bold decision, that very 
night a gale blew up. It knocked 
down all the outside pens he had ^ 
built and toppled the brooder 
houses. Where there had been sev¬ 
eral hundred birds, nofr one was to® 
be seen; only the incubators in the 
sheds escaped. Donning boots and 
oilskins, Bernard followed a trail of 
a feathfr here and a fo(^rint there,’ 
and at last he fecovered some 200 
birds. • 

That autumn, too, he lost jjalf his 
birds to disease, learning at great 
•cost that turkeys kept in a confined 
space will fall ill and die. H? leased 
a nine-acre .field adjoining Joyce’s 
home, but it was no good as a pei 
manent arrangement and he began 
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looking for “a cheap chicken 
house.” f 

He found it in Great Witching- 
ham Hall, an 8o-room Elizabethan 
manor standing in 36 acre? of park¬ 
land. Borrowing Rs. 27,000 aifd put¬ 
ting up Rs. i3,5oo*of "his own, he 
made an offer. The owner wanted 
Rs. 2 lakhs, but Matthews would 
not raise his bid. “I had no alterna¬ 
tive,” he told me. “It was all the 
m(^ey I had, all the money I could 
borrow.” At that price it was 
cheaper than anything he could 
build. 

P As it became apparent that his 
offer would be accepted, Joyce came 
to Jook at the place^. It was winter, 
and the sight was bleak. The lawn 
and gardens were a jungle of weeds 
and bramble, chest high. A yew 
hedge ros<3, 20 feet high, 18 feet 
across. The interior of the house, 
though basically intact, had not been 
painted or cleaned for 40 years. 

Butfby late spring, with the park 
alive with wild flowers and the trees 
in blossom,»things looked better. 
Turtied loose in the overgrown gar¬ 
dens, the maturing turkey^s made 
short work of the we^s. Relations 
contributed furniture and sauce- 
y)ans. Into the banqueting hall went 
10,000 eggs in incubatocs, into the 
bedrooms went the brooder houses, 
7,000 baby turkey^ inside them. 

B<irnard and Joyce worked furi¬ 
ously, he building turkey houses and 
setting up fencing, she caring for the 
eggs. Despite their labour the tur¬ 
keys that year were a failure. The 
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turkey houses were not ready on 
time, the eggs w;ould not hatch, 
newcomers in the busi^fiess flooded 
the market, cutting the price of 
turkeys. 

Bernard was deeply in debt for the 
house, for eggs he had purchased, 
for feed, for timber and fencing. But 
he refused to give up. He spent the 
cash in hand on new stock, new in¬ 
cubators, more feed. He discovered 
that because of the conformation of 
the broad-breasted turkeys, thei; 
eggs were often infertile. He became 
the first turkey farmer in Britain to 
use artificial insemination. 

As 1956 began, Bernard anti Joyce 
Matthews stopped worrying. The 
birds were doing well, the order 
books were full. Great Witching- 
ham Hall resounded to the cluck 
and gobble of growing turkeys. 
Then, on a February Tuesday, it be¬ 
gan to snow and sleet. The roads 
became impassable- and, as the 
temperature dropped, power lines 
snapped under the weight of ice, 
leaving the area without electricity. 
For Matthews, with 'ijo,oto eggs in 
incubators ^nd 10,000 babies in 
brooders, it was a disaster. 

“This is it,” he muttered. “I’m 
beaten.” The gamble had failed: he 
\vas wiped out. 

Or was he ? Something inside him 
kept saying no. He paced the''floor, 
beating his fists together, fighting 
for an idea that would savt him 
from! ruin. Then he had it. The Hall 
had central heating of a kind. He 
stoked the ancient boiler with coke 
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until the fire roared and crowded the 
day-old poults around [he radiators. 
Joyce ploughed her way to the vil¬ 
lage, bought all the paraffin heaters 
she could find—seven—and these 
they set up in the bedroom^ for the 
baby birds in the brooders. Then, 
very gingerly, he hosed the floor of 
the incubators with hot w^ter, en¬ 
veloping the eggs in steam. SloWiy 
the thermometer rose. When it 
went over 100 degrees, the correct 
temperature, he opened the incuba¬ 
tor doors. 

For two days and nights he and 
his wife kept up this procedure. 
'W^hen the roads were cleared Mat¬ 
thews sent the e^s by van to a 
friend who had empty incubators in 
an area where the electric power had 
not failed. Three days later they 
came back, and in time hatched into 
perfect birds. 

Within six months, money 
poured in to pay all Matthews’ 
debts, and to spare. Year by year his 
output increased until, by 1900, he 
had become^ the largest turkey 
farmer in Europe. 

Today, as the world’s largest tur¬ 
key producer, Matthews owns five 
farms, four in Norfolk, one in Irc- 
hnd, and 35 associated farmers 
work for him on contract. Two of 
his turkeydoms occupy wartime air¬ 
fields where his brooder hoiises and 
fattening pens rise on runways 
from which bombers once roared off 
to attack Germatiy. Great Witch- 
ingham Hall, now beautifully fur¬ 
nished and decorated by Joyce, is 
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both Kome and office. The well- 
equipped office wing holds punch- 
^card machines, teleprinter, canteen 
and research department. An up-to- 
date proeq^sing plant m the grounds 
daily speeds more than a mile and a 
half of turkeys through from gobble 
to deep-freeze. The hatcheries can 
produce ^0,000 poults each week; 
the cold store can accommodate 
200,000 birds. 

When I asked Matthews to 
plain his success, he said, “In the 
first place, not hard work alone, f 
get more pleasure doing things with 
turkeys than anything else in life. A 
second reason is that I knew nothing 
about turkey raising, so I started 
off without any preconceived no¬ 
tions. And finally, I had no money. 
If I had had, say, Rs. 67,000 to start 
with, I would have gone \o a shop or 
a manufacturer and bought the 
existing machinery. As it was, I had 
to design my own.” 

The most fascinating aspcct^f the 
Bernard Matthews adventure is 
what* he has done to prpduce better 
birds. When he started out nobbdy 
thought, a turkey killed before 24 
weeks would bo acceptable either 
for its meat or for its appearance. 
But by careful selection of breeders* 
and by persuading feed manufac¬ 
turers to add five-per-cent fat to the 
ration, he has developed an attrac¬ 
tive, tasty bird marketable aj; 15 
weeks—and it has the added virtue 
of being cheaper to' produce. 

From Britain, the United States 
and other countries he gathered 


sonie 27 varieties of turkey—prob¬ 
ably more tHan atfy other producer 
in the worlq can boast. They cost 
him in all Rs. 6 lakhs. Today this 
collection is beyond price. The 
reason is that, in the hands of his 
two geneticists,-these many strains 
become a genetic piano on' which 
they can play any turkey tune 
desired. Already they have devel¬ 
oped a “mini-turkey”—a five- to 
seven-pGunder as meaty and as ten¬ 
der as the larger ones, and a reason¬ 
able size for a small family—as well 
as a giant of up to 50 pounds 
designed for the catering trade. 

After* 15 years in the business, 
Bernard Matthews is more enthusi¬ 
astic than ever. The turkey, he 
pointed out, as if speaking of an old 
friend, is the most economical of 
farm creatures, qot excepting the 
cjhicken. For a given quantity of 
food it puts on weight faster than 
gany other. 

Britain will consume over eight 
million turkeys this year, mostly be¬ 
tween two and seven o’clock on 
Christmas 'Day. Matthews has al¬ 
ready begun to break the strangle¬ 
hold of December 25 and nejet year 
will sell 200,^00 at Easter anti. Whit¬ 
sun. Thanks to his great production, 
the price of turkey in Britain has 
fallen from about Rs. 5 a pound to 
little more than Rs. 3. 

“There is no reason,” he said, 
“why thrkey cannot become an item 
of dgiily consumption, ^jo reason we 
cannot go to 15 million a year, 
especially as the price goes lower; 
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one day, not too far (fff, it will be 
cheaper than chi<;ken.j’ 

Matthews,sells breeching stock and 
eggs to 15 countries in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, and is now negoti¬ 
ating with five of them to establish 
full partnerships, he supplying birds 
and know-how, they providing 
plant, labour and capital. One such 
arrangement is already functioning 


in Australia. With such partner¬ 
ships he hopes to be silling over four 
million birds within fhe next five 
years. His vision goes even further,* 
to a day when one of the basic foods 
of the world, particularly In the pro¬ 
tein-hungry undei oeveloped coun¬ 
tries, will be turkey—a super-fowl 
giving meat cheaper, more delicious, 
more nourishing than any other. 


Called to Account 


An irate customer in correspondence with a department store about 
errors in his account, enclosed this explanatory note: “You will notice 
that I atn enclosing two identical letters about my account, one marked 
‘left* hand’ and the other marked ‘right hand.’ The rea^n for this is 
that it is obvious these days that at your «tore the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing.” —g. a. Gerrard 


Answers to TEST YOUR CREATiyiTY (see page 83) 

TEST 1 . x* party 2. ball 3. cheese*4. cat 5. club 6. paper 7. finger 8. sugar 
9 floor 10. green. 

Creative individuals get seven or mc^e of these words right. 

TEST 2 . Creative individuals usually tick thesfc responses: ib, 2b, 3a, 4a, 5a, 

6b, 7a, 8b, 9b, xob, xia, 12b. 

TEST 3 . HigWy crAtiv^ individuals tend vo describe themselves by these ad¬ 
jectives : determined, sensitive, inventive, enthusiastic, absent* 
minded^ independent, impulsive, unassuming, worrying, versatile, 
restlegs, reflective, xnoody. 

Dr. Donald MacKinnon of the InsMtute of Personality Assessment and 
Research has shown that the adjectives that the more creative individuals tick 
as descriptive of themselves reveal that they have excellent self-images. Yet, 
paradoxically, they also chose the more unfavourable adjectives. 

Dr. MacKinnon says ; “One finds in these contrasting seif-descriptiqns a hint 
of one of the most salient qbaractcristics of the creative person, namely, his 
courage. It is a personal courage of the mind, which often makes a person stand 
aside from society and in conflict with it. It is the courage to be oneself in the 
fullest sense, to grow into the person one is capable of becoming.” 
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Bv W. W. Ward 


Y ALTER IS a changed 
y man," Rosemary Farley 
told my wife one night 
at the Yacht (Huh. “That white 
jacket he’s wearing came hack from 
the cleaners today with two spots 
on the right sleeve. Normally he 
would have hit the ci'iling. This 
time l^e just smiled and puA it on 
and went in to kiss the kids good 
night." o 

A little later one of the mernbers 
tripped and dumped his martini on 
VVhalter’s laj> I was sitting next to 
him, and I drew back politely to 
give him room in which to explode? 
“Don’t WQrry,” Walter smiled at 
the chagrined man. “It will dry in 
a few minutes." * 

At dinner that evening I got a 
long-distance phone call from 
good-for-nothing ex-friend whorr I 
haven’t heard from for years. He 


already owed me money. Now he 
told me he was stranded and needed 
a loan to get him back home. VVould 
i wire It i(j him tonight, please.^ 

I went back u^our table, fuming. 
'I'he nerve ot that chap ! 1 grumbled 
through ckssert .md scowled into 
mv coflee. 1 vvouldn’t dance with 
my wife hinally’^ she got up to 
dance with a handsome bachelor. 

“I suggest you go and have a talk 
with Waller Farley," she said 
pointedly. 

I found Waller on the veranda. 
He’s a nici^chap. He wriloi stories 
about horses that children love. 
We’re good friends, but 1 would 
never Jiave said that he was a para¬ 
gon of equanimity. 

“My wife suggests 1 talk to you,"' 
1 said.What have you got.^ Xran-* 
quiUizers?" #> 

He just grinned. Then he told 


Condensed frotn Sarasota Herald-Tribune 
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me wli.it had happerfed to him.- “I 
had to drive to the city the other 
day. You know whal that’s like 
these days,” he said. ^ 

Who didn’t? (kinstructkm work 
is going on, and the miles are tor¬ 
tuous, with bumpy detours from 
one unlinished lane to the other un¬ 
finished lane, with the pace set by 
the slowest driver. 

”1 had a 15 year-old boy with 
me,” Walter went on. ‘‘Fi^end of 
the fimily who wanted a lift inU^i 
town. At one point I got lx:hind a 
big,lorry--lhc kind you can’t even 
see round. Several times I tried to 
pass him, only to. whip back*as cars 
came the other way. 

“I was ready to scream, when this 
boy—this T5-ycar-old boy—reached 
over and touched me on the 
shoulder. 

“‘Don’t worry •about the small 
stufT, Mr. Farley!’ the boy told 
me.” , 

It hit him like a bomb, Waller* 
said. Me slowed down and began 
watching the scenery. It was nice,# 
something he \yas n^itici^g for the 
first time, with trees and glimpses 
of the bay. * 

“Wh'at that kid said got me 
thinkiil^ about, the ‘Mg stuff’ I 
could worry about, if I wanted to 
worry at all,” Walter told me. “Rut 
that lorry in front? Smalk stuff, 
really, like spots on my white dinner 
jacket or somebody spilling,a mar¬ 
tini into my lap. 

‘^This is the first completely re¬ 
laxed evening that I can remember. 


Twc> or three things have hajjpened 
that would ynce haveinfuriated me. 
Now I just thipk, rPon’t worry 
about the small stuff,’ and the irri¬ 
tation goes away.” 

Me grinned at me and got «p to 
go and dance with his wife. When 
1 went looking for my wife, she was 
still dancing with the handsome 
bachelor and looking entranc^cd. 
My temper stirred. 

“Don’t worry about the small 
stftff,” I said to myself, and cut in. 
, “Thank heavens,” my wife whis¬ 
pered. “What a bore—and the worst 
dancer on the floor I ” 

• I won’t insist that the boy’s com¬ 
ment changed my life. But during 
the next few weeks, when the nor¬ 
mal, human cjuota of irritants oc¬ 
curred, I found that I could forestall 
the cjuick flare of temper. My wife 
and I havf talked about it several 
times. What is the “big stuff” it’s 
all right to worry about ^ We made 
a list together. 

Oui* health. I’he health *)f our 
children. Their happiness and ours. 
A c^Ttain aiTiount of security. The 
keeping of good, close friends. Love 
and understanding between us. Do¬ 
ing the things that*are^mportant to 
ourselves, our loved ones. 

A pillowcase lost in the laundry^ 
The traffic lights that take so long 
to change? The vyashing cnachine 
breaks? The children argue^ Small 
stuff? Too little to spoil a day, an 
ohour, a moment.* 

I don’t know the boy, but I think 
of him often—him and his wisdom; 






In the Lead— 

JIM CLARK 

'Hr is thr grraf'rs/ niri/ig drivrr 
the u’orld lias rvrr seen,'' says 
Lotas-drsigiirr Cohn Chapmatij 

.' . \i{- ht':\ 

]\^otcurr” The command rang 
out at 3 p.m., and for one long 
momen.t las*t July, all the Tclaxons 
of hell seemed concentrated at 
Cdcrmont-Ferrand in the Auvergne 
Mountains of France. The starter’s 
flag fell, and to a roar from 
50,000 spectators* 17 Formula I 
racing cars hurtled off the starting 
grid for the first lap of the 1965 
French Grand Pri^, oldest motor, 
race in the worfd. 

As the howling machines disap¬ 
peared into the hills, the grandstand 
crowd lapsed into silcnccfeycs rivet¬ 
ed on a spot 400 feet below, where 
the asphalt track curled like a thin, 
black siake between green hills. 

There, any second now, the leading 
car would appear. The noise came 
first: the rising nasal whii^e of a 
V-8 engine; the gastric grunts as its 
driver worked down throi^h the 
gea^s from fifth to second for a 60- ^ 
m.p.h. bend,; the throaty snajl as 
he" stepped on the throttle, flashed 
into the open at 90 m.p.h. and 
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vanished roliid still another bend. 

W"ho was jit Irhe car was green. 
No. 0 driver wore a.blue helmet, 
“Clark,” somebody shouted, and 
suddenly the crowd was chanting, 
“Clark! Clark! Clark!” Sure 
enough, just 3-minutes 29 seconds 
after it had’left the starting grid, 
Jim Clark’s Lotus-Climax swept 
into full view of the cheering stands. 
‘C’eit formidable!” gasped one 
awed I^Vcnchman. Sighed another, 
‘‘^C'est tennine” (“It’s all over.”) 

And so it was. After just one lap, 
Clark was already 100 yards ahead 
ot his nearest pursuer. But for 39 
more iJlps, lie coolly poured it on 
until he had lapped all but three of 
his rivals, smashed the official lap re¬ 
cord (81-59 m.p.h.) three times in 
succession and 15 times in all, even¬ 
tually raising it to a fantastic 90-59 
m.p.h. And he did it on a course 
that ranks as one of the toughest in 
the World; 51 •liends and 30 gear 
changes per five-mile lap, an aver¬ 
age of one gear change every seven 
seconds. 

The Ma.:i to Beat? His triumph 
proved once again that |ames Clark, 
O.B.E., of Edinglon Mains, Chirn- 
aidc, Berwi^shire, Scotlant^ is the 
world’s winningesfman on wheels. 
Today, at 29, hf has raced and won 
in rear-engined cars, front-engined 
cars, sjforts cars, grand-touring cars, 
saloons and Formula Juniors. In. 
1963 Olark became the youngest • 
Grand Prix champion in the history 
of motor racing, set another record 
by winning seven out of the ten 
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IN THE LEAD—JIM CLARK 


events that apunted towards the 
title.* In five Jiort; incrgdible years, 
Clark has wol^ more world cham- 
' pionship Grand Prix races than any¬ 
body else. Lotus designer Colin 
.Chapman put^ it emphatically: 
“Jim Clark is the greatest racing 
driver the world has ever seen.” 

Motor racing is as Qld as the 
seeftnd car. The first organized race 
was 71 years ago, in 1894, and it was 
won by a bowler-hatted French 
nobleman, the Marquis de Dion, 
who drove his steamer from Paris 
to Rouen, a distance of 79 miles, at 
an average speed of 11-9 m.p.h. 
Dare-devil de Dion could not pos¬ 
sibly have guessed the contagion he 
was spreading. Other races followed 
quickly. 

By 1903, three million fans were 
turning out to watch a road race 
from Paris to Madrid. In the United 
States a year earlier, a farmer’s son, 
Henry Ford, had driven “the fastest 
car in the world” 91*37 m.p.h. on 
the cinder-covered ice of Lake St. 
Clair Before long an enchanted 
public was thrilling to the exploits 
of a whole new set of heroes, hel- 
meted hotspurs v^ho risked life and 
limb in the glorious pursuit of 
speed. • 

The biggest one-day sports attrac¬ 
tion in the United States is the 
• 

* Although more than a score of Grand Prix 
races are field each year in various countries, 
only these ten count in the scoring that aeter- 
mines the world champion: the South African 
Grand Prix, the Belgian* Monacan, French, i 
British, Dutch, German, Italian, U.S. and 
Mexican. Drivers receive nine points for first 
place, six for second, four for third, three for 
fourth, two for fifth and one point for sixth. 


Indianapolis* ^0. Estimated atten¬ 
dance last Njlay 31: 300,000. Ger¬ 
many’s top sports-car r^ce, the 1,000 
kilometres of Niiijburgring, regu¬ 
larly attracts more than 300,000 fans. 
Japan staged its first “grand prix” 
race in 1963- Promoters were 
stunned when no fewer than 360 
would-be Jim Clarks signed up to 
compete and 170,000 enthusiastic 
spectators turned out to cheer them 
on. , 

Chores and Concentration. Near¬ 
ly everyone who drives a car thinks, 
at one time or another, about beat¬ 
ing the driver in the next lane. Car 
firms do their best to enhance the 
illusion: naming cars “Le Mans,” 
“Monza,” - “G.T.O.,” “Grand 
Prix”; equipping them with bucket 
seats. But the fact that a fellow goes 
vroom-vroom, slides around the 
streets, breaks thd speed limit and 
scares people doesn’t mean that he 
is a racing driver. Racing isn’t all 
*noise and speed and excitement. It 
is tedious little chores: counting 
revs, gauging distances, plotting 
trajectories It L absolute concentra¬ 
tion, the kind it takes to flick 
through a corner in driving rain at 
the limit of ;^re adhesion, the point 
at which one more mile-per-hour 
will send the ^ar hurtling off the 
road. It is good driving at its best. 

Handsome, hazel-eyed Jim Clark 
is the perfect pro driver. At five feet 
7^ inches and ten stone ten, he is . 
even the perfect size: small enough 
to squeeze into the two-foot-wide 
cockpit of a i,6oo-lb. Formula I car, 
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big enough to see oyer its bonnet. 
He has the hands arms of a 
jockey; his ^eyesight 4 phenomenal. 
His reflexes are incredibly fast. ^ 
Clark’s business adviser, John Ste¬ 
phenson, remembers a ihicKwinter 
ride in a saloon car with Jim two 
years ago. “The road was wet and 
frosty,” says Stephenson. “Sud¬ 
denly we were going into a tight 
downhill left-hander. I estimated it 
as a 70-m.p.h. corner—but there we 
w^rc doing 90. The tail started to 
go, and I thought this is it. Then 
Jim made a tiny correction with the 
steering wheel, and we were 
^ through the corner. All he said was, 
‘Wee bit slippery back there.’ ” 

•What’s more, Clark loves his 
work. Not many Grand Prix drivers 
do. In the last 20 years, 50-odd 
drivers have been killed in Grand 
Prix racing. Clark’s nerves are fine. 
“When I’m going flat out, drifting 
through a corner, I’m not driving a 
car, really,” says Jim. “I’m putting 
myself through that corner. The car 
happens to be under me an^ I’m 
dri^ng it, btit I’rri part of it and it’s 
part of me.” 

At the age of nine Jirfl Clark 
began studying evei^ move his 
^fatner made as he drove the family 
Austin Seven around the fields of 
‘the Clark’s 1,200-acre Berwickshire 
farm. One evening Clark’i mother 
glanced out of the window to see the 
Ausfin rolling merrily across a field, 
apparently with nobody at the 
wheel. “Jim was told he must never 
do that again,” says Mrs. Clark. 
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“But you can! watch an active boy 
all the time, c^ yoti?”* 

, By the time me was i8, Clark had 
his.own car, a Sunbeam Talbot, and 
he bfgan »:ompeting in local rallies. 
•In T958, he joined the Border 
Reivers, a Scottish motor-racing 
club whose dark-blue crash helmet 
he ^still wears. A fellow Border 
Reiver recalls, “Jim drove so fast 
that most people were scared stiff to 
sit next to him.” That same yomr 
Clark met Colin Chapman, a youn^ 
engineer who had set up shop in 
1952 at Lotus Cars. It was the start 
of a lasting friendship. 

Petrol Tank on Wheels. Chap¬ 
man was already hard at work on 
a revolutionary Grand-Prix-car de¬ 
sign—a “monocoque” body shell 
that was actually little more than a 
steerable petrol tank on wheels. He 
decided that Clark was just the man 
to drive it if he could get him. Clark 
had hoped to drive a Grand Prix car 
for Aston Martin, but Aston Martin 
never got round to building it. In 
the middle of the i960 season, he* 
switched to Lotus in time for*the 
Dutch Grand Prix. 

In that rice,* Clark’s gearbox 
broke; in the British Grand Prix, it 
was his suspension. In 1961, Jim* 
drove full-time with Lotus, but even 
that didr];’t change his luck. “I can 
keep up with the'other drivers,” he 
said. “I just can’t keep up with ihcir 
cars.” , 

In 1962 it lookeS like the same 
story all over again. Jim was lead¬ 
ing the Dutch Grand Prix when 
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he lost three of histf^e gears.' At 
Monaco he was. rumning second 
when his engine blew up. Before the 
Belgian Grand ,Prix at Spa, mech¬ 
anics worked all night to install a 
new engine and gearbox in Clark’s 
Lotus. Then next day Jim worked 
his way into the lead on the ninth 
lap, and ran away with the race for 
his first Grand Prix score. Before the 
year was out, he had won two more. 

Out in Front. After that,* it sud¬ 
denly got easier to count Clark’s 
losses than his victories. In 1963, he 
won in the Netherlands with the 
wrong tyres and steered to victory in 
Belgium with one hand, u*ling the 
other to hold his slipping gear lever 
safely in fifth. All told, Jim won 
seven Grand Prix, bettering Alberto 
Ascari’s 13-year-old record. 

Last year evil luck dogged Clark 
again, with all sorts of things going 
wrong with his cars. But this year 
it’s different. In hfis smashing vic-^ 
tory at Indianapolis last May, he led 
for all but ten of the 200 laps, be¬ 
came the f\rst foreigner to win the 
Indianapolis 560 sirite Baiio Rcsta 
in 1916, (kfis cash prize: Rs. 8 
lakhs.) He became the first man ever 
to top j^oo m.p.h. in Soy;h Africa on 
East London^ tricky, twisting 


track-. At Spa last Line, thunder¬ 
storms made the tritfa little dicier 
than Jim expected|P "but he still 
scored his fourth straight victory in 
the Belgian Grand Prix and left the 
rest of the field strung out one and 
a half miles behind. 

The Compensations. The trouble 
with being a hero is living up to it, 
which for Clark means living 5 t a 
frantic pace. But there are compen¬ 
sations. His gross income from rac¬ 
ing this year could top Rs. 11 lakhs. 
•And there is fame. Jim Clark is al¬ 
ready the most famous Scot since 
Robert Burns. Pretty girls strain 
against police barricades pleading 
for his attention; small boys dog his 
footsteps. His fan mail runs to 100 
or more letters a week. 

Jim Clark is still shy: “If you’re 
a Scot, yop don’t push yourself for¬ 
ward. That’s the way I was brought 
up.’’ 

He can’t quite get it into his head 
that |jie is a celebrity. And his idea 
of a really good time is to tug on 
kangaroo-skin gloves, climb into his 
littfe Lotus Elan and go driving 
through the Scottish counjtryside. 

“Actually,” says Jijp Clark, “the 
only time I’m relaxed is when I’m 
behind the wheel.” 


Thought for the Future ' 

"lik ARE now at the point.” says aiphropologist Margaret Mead, “where 
we must (educate people in what nobody knew yesterday and prepare in 
our schcwls for whar no one knows yet, but what some people must know 


tomorrow. 


—G.F. 





Mrs. ]\ttiniv.er’s 
Christmas Day 

By Jan Str\ljther 





The turn comes but once a yenr^—and 
makes^ up for everything' 


! j owEVER MUCH ODC groaiicd 
A about it beforehand, how- 
ever much ^ne. hated arranging 
decorations and doing up parcels 
and ordering several clays’ meals in# 
advance—when it actually happen¬ 
ed Christmas Day was always fun. 

Mrs. Miniver, Jan Struthcr's delightful 
story, became an oi^tanding best-seller , 
and was later adapted into a popular 
wartime film. 


It began'in fhe s 5 me way every 
year: the handle of Mi;s- Miniver’s 
bedr(x>m door being turned just 
loudly enough to wake her yp, but 
softly enough not to count as wak¬ 
ing her up on purpose; Toby glim¬ 
mering like a moth in the dark 
doorway, clutching a nobbly Christ¬ 
mas stcKking in one hand and hold¬ 
ing upliis pyjama trousers with thp 
othey. „ 

“Toby! It’^ only six o’clcx:kf’’ 


Condensed from “Mrs. Miniver," Q 1939 and published by 
Chatto & Windus, London. The book is now out of print 
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“liut, Mummy, ll can’t tell the all her treasures out a heap, took 
time.” He was barefoot and shiver- a quick glaince* at tlfem and went 
ing, and his.eyes werp like stars. straight for the onefshe liked best. [ 
“Come here and get warm, you Toby pulled all his out, too, but 
little goat." He was into her bed he arranged them in a n<;at*pattern 
like a Hash, stocking and all. The on the eiderdown • and looked at* 
tail of a clockwork dog scratched them for a long time in complete 

her shoulder. silence. Then he picked up one of 

A few minutes later another head them—a big glass marble«with col- 

appeared round the door, a littl^ oured squirls inside—and put it by 

higher up. itself a little way off. After that he 

“Judy, darling, it’s too* early, played with the other toys, appre- 

honestly.” * datively enough; but from time to 

“I know, but 1 heard I'oby come fime his eyes would stray towards 
in, so I knew you must be awake.” the glass marble, as thoilgh to make 
“All right, you can come into , sure it was still waiting for him. 
bed, but you’ve got to keep quiet. Mrs. Miniver watched him with 
Daddy’s still asleep.” a mixture of delight and misgiving. 

And then a third head, higher up It was her own favourite approach 
still, and Vin’s deeper voice. to life: but the trouble was that 

“1 say, arc the others in here.'* I sometimes the marble rolled away, 
thought 1 heard tjjem.” To the banquet of real presents 

By that time, of course. Mi;, which was waiting downstairs, the 
Miniver was awake, too. The old stocking toys, of course, were only 
transparent stratagem had worked, an aperitif; but they had a special 
to perfection onte more: there was and ^citing quality of they own. 
nothing for it but to switch on the Perhaps it was the atmosphere in 
lights, shut the windows, and admit which they were opened—the'chill, 
that Christmas Day had definitely the* black window-panes, the un¬ 
begun. . , familiar hour; or perhaps it was 

The. three right hands—Vin’s merely that the spell of the old 
strong^and broad, JiicV’s thin and Santa Claus legend still persisted, 
flexible, Toby’s" still a starfish— * There were cross-currents of pleas- 

plunged in and oirt of the three ure, too: smiling glances exchanged 
distorted stockings, until th^re was by Mrs. Miniver and Vin ^bout the 
nothing left but the time-hallowed two younger children (she remcm- 
tangcrine in the toe. Their methods bered suddenly, having been an 
were as different as their* hands. ^ eldest child, the pnsurpassablc sense 
Vin examined each object carefully of grandeur that such glances gave 
before he went on rto the next, on^; and by her and Mr. Miniver, 
Judy, talking the vvhole time, pulled because they were both grown-ups; 
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ratory antiseptics and expector.snis 
in Waterbury’s Compound—keep 
lungs' clear, 9 lelp to fight coughs, 
colds, asthmatic and bronchial 
conditions and prevent re-inlcction. 


Waterbury’s CompoUhd 

builds resisfanfce 
to Coughs, Colds, Brjonchial 
•and Asthmatic conditions 


WARNER-HINDUSTAN LIMITED. BOMBaV 
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and by her and Jud^., because they 
were both Womei?; and by her and 
Toby, because they were both the 
kind that leaves the glass marble 
till the end. The room was laced 
with an invisible network of affec¬ 
tionate understanding. 

This was one of Ine moments, 
thought Mrs. Miniver, which paid 
off at a single stroke all the accu¬ 
mulations on the debit side of 
parenthood; the morning sickness 
and the quite astonishing pain; the 
pram in the passage, the cold mulish 
glint in the cook’s eye; the pungent 
white mice, the shrivelled cater¬ 
pillars; the plasticine on the door¬ 
handles, the nameless horrors down 


the crevices of armcbiirs; the swal¬ 
lowed butt(;;‘n, the ir\j:xplicable ear¬ 
ache, the ominous .>aGn appearing 
on the eve of a journey; the school 
bills and the dentists’ bills; the 
shortened step, the, tempered pace, 
the emotional compromises, the 
divided loyalties, the adventures 
continually forsworn. 

And now Vin was eating his tan¬ 
gerine; Judy had undressed the 
favourite doll and was putting on its 
frock again back to front; Toby 
^vas turning the glass marble round 
and round against the light, trying 
to count the squids. There were 
sounds of movement in the house. 
Christmas Day had come again. 



^ays of the World 

Zoo OFFiciA'-.s in Copenhagen have bougljt a farm where zoo animals 
are sent for short periods “to get away from it all.” ‘ 

HousEwivfs in Citerpa, Italy, are happy about tlfeir new mayor, writer 
Flora Volpini. Her first official act was to install four washing-machines 
in a public places for the free use of all. Many Citerna housewivoi had 
previously done their washing along the banks of the Cierfon: River. 

In France the Catholic Church has branded driving faults as sins which 
must be confesscfl by the faithful. Speeding, illegal overtaking and 
drunken driving should be included in the confessional among “sins of 
pride.” Excess pride, a sptikesman for the French bishops explained, is 
often responsible for speeding. 

, A SPORTS-GOODS firm has "built above its shop in the heart of Tokyo a 60- 
foot cliff fpr would-be mountpin climbers, who pay about Rs. 2 an hour 
—plus insurance—fpr instruction. The 84-degree man-made cliff, with 
ledges, ridges and hooks for ropes, cost about Rs. i lakh. 
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SUPERB RADIOS 
IN THE 
^.SiC RANGE 

AT YOUR RADIO SHOP NOW! 



BC 6166/6156 W (AC/DC) 

5 valves, 3 bands 5" loud¬ 
speaker, slow motion tuning 
drive, built-in ferrite rod 
aerial, pick-up cottnection, 
available in moulded bakelite 
or wooden cabinet 

Price; Rf. 278* 


BC 5^ (AC) 

6 valves including magic 
eye 3 bands, elliptical loud¬ 
speaker delayed automatic 
gam control ‘o combat 
fading, slo\^ motion tuning 
drive, ferrite rod aerial highly 
polished wooden cabinet 

Price: Re.4^6* 



BC 5851 (AC) Ir BC 685C 
^AC/DCta valves 5 l^rfds 
3 loudspeakers, bass and 
trebite tone controls tuned 
R F stage, flywheel tuning 
rotatable ferrite antenna 
beautiful veneered wooden 
cabinet 

Price: Rs.885A 


YOUR GUARAlTrEE 

TW Hauu tueniw oe. or hmu 
NN in uwra 


'All prices are inclusive of excise duty Loral taxes exll.^ 
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Crecite. your own 
exciting new colourful floors with 

LINO-TILES 



It IS tun to transform your room into an exciting and fascinating 
place of your own creation only at a moderate cost. Lino-Tiles offer 
you limitless possibilities of creatTrrg your own exclusive floor designs 
with the choice of selection from a wide range of colours and 
patterns. Doing it all by yourself is a pleasant pastime and so 
simple. Besidesthe inherent advantages of Linoleum, viz. smoothness, 
resiliency and hard wearing quality. Lino Tiles offer an additional 
advantage of economy m the wastage of material. Later on, if due to 
any reason, a part of your floor gets damaged it is possible to replace 
only the worn out tiles instead of the whole floor. 



so EASY TO LAY... SO LIHLE TO COST... 

SO LONG TO LAST! 

• • ‘ 

Laying of Lmo-Tiles is a simgle |ob and good fun 

for the family. You do not have to be an expert. Ladies can 

easily do it in their spare time. 

Just buy a b6x f^ino-Tiles and follow a few simple hints 
* (folder available free on request) and you will see what 

a new look you have given to your home yourself 
•with such ease I 

One box of Lino-Tfles serves 45 sq. ft. Both tiles anej 
• adhesve are available with your dealer * 
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SCIlvNCE EXPLOllES 

ANTARCTICA 


Man IS by no means coiHjuerin^t nature in this harsh and bewitching 
land, but he is unlocking many of her secrets 

Ira Woj h.rt 


I 'lXPLORiNG a continent is one of 
[ man s oldest adventures. 
^ Never before, though, has he 
had a chance to do it the way it is 
being done in the^ Antarctic today. 
In i9()i, 12 nations ratified a treaty 
agreeing to reserve Antarctica exclu¬ 
sively for scientific research for 
years. As a result, scientists are now 
busily pursuing an intense pro-^ 
gramme of resedarch jjnd exploration 
on a year-round basis, it is a fantas¬ 
tic project, oniquedn history. 

They are at work in an amazing 
land,, nearly tw^ce the<>sizc of the 
United States. The South Pole it¬ 
self is in the midst df nothing at all 
—just flat, blank, snow-covered rce. 
But elsewhere on the continent there 
‘are jagged mountains, with all but 
’their peaks buried in ice and snow; 
a lake—covered by more than 12 feet 
of ice—whose depths register a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degr/^es F. (27 degrees 


C.*); violet and green ice, a smoking 
volcano; penguins in rookeries of 
many thousands, sometimes hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. There were 
times wheh I felt that I was walking 
in the sky because a sunset had 
encased me, the fields of snow 
reflecting the hues in the ^ky with 
breathtaking accuracy. At- other 
times, when I exhaled, a bloom of 
tinj^ exquisite ice crystals shim¬ 
mered into the air and fell like a 
rain of diamonds. • 

The coldest temperature officially 
recorded on earth was minus 126-9 
“degrees F. ( - 88 2 degrees C.) at one 
of the Russian bases in "Antarctica. 
The mean annual tempeiature at 
the South Pole Is minus 56*7 de- 
greei F. ( — 48-2 degrees C.). Over 
. much of the res^ of the continent, it 
is usually 40 degrees below zero or 
worse. “It’s the world’s mo.st fascin¬ 
ating icebox,” one scientist said. 
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Touch-and-bo Landings. Of the 

■j^Antarctic progiammes b^ing carried 
t)n by various OTuntrics, the United 
States' is the most extensive. Geolo¬ 
gists, biologists, meteorologists, 
'algologists, glai^ijiilogists, cartogra¬ 
phers, at]nailing divers—in all, more 
than 3,200 Americans—were at 
wojik on and round the continent 
during the 1964—65 season and some 
27 million dollars (Rs. 12 crores) was 
spent. • 

Is the (>[>eration efficient^ 
“'rhey’ve got it so well organizeef 
ih.it a party of geologists can do in 
two months what, until this year, 
would have taken three entire sea¬ 
sons,” says geologist Dr. Chark-s 
Henlley. 

Weather permitting, never a day 
goes by that [ilanes and helicopters 
are not giving aid to researchers. It 
IS not unusual for 12 aircraft to he 
aloft at once, Hying supplies to the 
South Pole, doing aerial mapping, 
reconnoitring terrain for men travel¬ 
ling over land never before trod by 
hignan feet, making tfiuch-and-go 
landings to drop olT or pick up field 
parties. 

“A touch-*nd-go landing,” ex¬ 
plained Lieutenant - Commander 
Bert Johnson as wc were about to* 
make one, "is where you touch the 
ground t© see if it’s safe and go like 
helUif it isn’t.” 

Radio-Carrying Penguins. Pi-om 
October to March t^e daylight lasts , 
24 hours, and work goes on round 
the clock in 12-hour shifts. At two 
o’clock one morning, with the sun 


shining brightly, the American sup¬ 
ply base near McMurdo Sound was 
alive with typically 'varied and 
extraordinary activities. 

A traxcavator (an excavating and 
forklift truck o^ tracks) lumbered 
by with a loa,d of snow to melt for 
water. It was followed by a tractor 
hauling an 8o-foot sled train full of 
p-'aterials for the permanent housing 
(built to last 30 years) now going u[) 
at McMurdo to replace plywood and 
canvas huts constructed when explo¬ 
ration was on a maybe-never-again 
basis. The new housing will have 
electric .heating from a nuclear 
power plant, hot-and-cold running 
water from dcs.ilin.itcd sta-watcr 
pumped out from under the ice, [)lus 
refrigeiators -to keep food from 
freezing. 

if 

On MrMurdo •Sound it.self, Ar¬ 
thur DeVries was preparing to trap 
fish to study their metabolism. Me 
attached one end of a net to a har- 
ne.ss, the harness trj .1 .seal, then 
shoved the seal down a hole in the 
ICC. I'he ncare.sf holc^was a cjuarter 
of a mile away. V/hen the .seal came 
up through that* one, the harness 
was unhooked and what everybody 
el.se had th^vight was impoasible-- 
spreading a large net itndet ten feet 
of ice~was ac\:omplished by De¬ 
Vries \yithout taking his pipe out of 
his mouth. 

Four^men took off in a helicopter, ’ 
Two of them, who called themselves 
sea-oowboys, were on their way to 
brand seals in*an effort, eventually, 
to gauge their ages and trace their 
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Wiindcriiigs. The otl|cr two, trying 
to determine how. penguins are able 
to navigate precisely over such 
vast distances across the featureless 
landscape, were carrying tiny radio 
transmitters to strap on to the birds 
so their course could be tracked. 

Meanwhile, at the South Pole, ten 
men were starting out in three trac¬ 
tors on a two-month, 90()-mile zig¬ 
zag traverse, through unexplored 
territory, towards the abaodoned 
Soviet station at the Antarctic’s fJr- 
thest inland point, sometimes called 
the Pole of Relative Inaccessibility. 
Hooked on behind the tractors were 
six trailers carrying scientilTc instru¬ 
ments, spare parts, explosives and 
three tons of food. T he trailers rode 
on enormous tyres in which extra 
fuel for the trip was stored. 

A Window oij the Unknown. 
T’hcrc were more than 70 scientilic 
research projects in the Antarctic 
this season. One of the continent’s^ 
attractions is thtit it is a land mass 
surrounded by an ocean, unlike the 
Arctic which is an occar; surrounded 
by land. In the'Antarctk* polar con¬ 
ditions and. science can meet on a 
stable .platform, where prolonged 
studie%,are possible. ^ 

Seals, for instance, have become a 
subject of lively int«rest in fields as 
diverse as medicine, sonar a^^d sub¬ 
marine design. Physiologists have 
■ found that seals are able to shut off 
the circulation in their outciFsurface 

ft 

and extremifies to concentrate the 
blood in the vital orggns so they can 
conserve their ox^en supply. The 
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Weddell seal can holf its breath for 
more than 50 minute and can dive 
to the hull-crushing/ctepth of 1,400' 
feet. It is thought that this seal navi¬ 
gates under ice by making sounds— 
one of which is hauntingly mclodi-* 
ous—and reading the'echoes. 

Biologists were amazed to find 
that the Antarctic Ocean supports 
larger numbers (although fewer 
kinds) of plants and animals than 
aijy other. (Among these is the big¬ 
gest animal in the world, the Blue 
Whale.) Scientists worrying about 
feeding the Wfjrld’s expanding pop¬ 
ulation are studying this phenome¬ 
non with interest. 

.The Antarctic also provides a 
window on unknown facets of 
nature’s mechanisms. For example, 
tropical trees and plants once grew 
on the cogtinent. In several places, 
petrified wood 270 million years old 
and coal beds up to 25 feet thick 
have been found. The coal is hard, 
and ipany slabs are imprinted with 
different ancient plant fossils. It is 
like turning the pages of a book. 

IJ the tropics-to-deep-freeze cli¬ 
mate change temporary 05 perma¬ 
nent^ Is it the result pf a variation 
in solar activity? Or of the conti¬ 
nent’s breaking off and drifting 
away from some previous position 
closer to the Equator? Or of some 
alteration of the tdrth’s axis? 

I’hese questions are of mbment to 
all of us, as about 90 per cent of the 
ice on earth 19 in the Antarctic. If it 
were ever to melt, the level of all 
the oceans would be raised some 250 




ELPAR 'abncs bring to you; a new elegance in 
looks □ a NEW durability in use □ a NE^ capacity 
to look crisp and correct after repeated wearing and 
washing. □ elpar Suitings and Shirtings^ 
for that "man of distinction" look. □ elpar Sarees 
and Dress materials—for all "flrst-with-the-fashion" 
women. □ Best of all, paragon alone offers you 


a never-before-given money-back guarantee 
(Please your dea/er^O Available at all fine stdre|. 

Wm Prizes. Lisien-in to PARAGON'S "Sang^t liha- 
zan^' over Radio Ceylon. Every Sunday inning, 
10J0 to 11 a.m. on 2S, 31 A 41 metre bands. _ 

PAMBON TEXTILE MILLS, WORLI, BOMBAY 13. 







Make the most delicious snacks with 

KISSAN BAKED BEANS 
IN TOMATO SAUCE 

Ki(,h irt proffii' diij 'iKintpy »n fat.KISSANBdkocl Bpan.-, Ldre 
tor yriijr fiuiirp Ar'/ time >' ’'1 want a quick, -.atisfying snack 
01 side ct|sti open up a (annt KISSAN Baked Beans and 
'piead tt'f jOy o' good food' 

Tasty, flavoursome Samosas , 

Strain KISSAN Raked Beans thrnucjti a wire rnesh sieve to 
fpniove extra tomato sanrcA Stott baked beans in Samosa.s 
and fiv as usual An 8 oz tin will make 10 1? Samo.sas 

Superbly satisfying Sandwiches 

Put KISSAN Baked Beans m a dish and crush into a paste 
with fork Spread between the slices An 8 07 tin wiH mak'P 
IJi sandwiches (from one loaf of bread)' 

Crisp, hot Double Toast 

Strain KISSAN Baked Bean.s through a wire mesh sieve to 
remove extra sauce Stuff the Baked Beans m between two 
slices Place in the Double Toaster An 8 oz tin will make 
5 6 toasts 
/ zA 
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feet, redrawing the .map of the earth. 

• Even a thaw tqo rhinor to make any 
'significant cftaVgc in ocean levels 
could in the long run affect the 
global weather pattern profoundly. 

' Landscape W^ith Booby Traps. 

■ Some of the greatest hazards to man 
in Antarctica occur when abnormal 
conditions cause one of nature’s 
bo(^y traps to explode in his face. 

1 learnedabout this in a “white-out.” 

I had left camp for a stroll, whin 
the colour of the air began to 
change. I was soon enveloped in S 
uniform white light that blotted out 
shadows and made depth perception 
impossible. Air and ground had be¬ 
come the same colour, and I had the 
eerie feeling that I was wandering 
round inside a ping-pong ball. Ex¬ 
planation : light was being reflected 
back and forth between white cloud 
layer and white snow, destroying all 
contrasts, and making it impossible 
to tell where the sky finished and 
the gropnd began. 

The inevitable happened. I put 
my foot down on what tt<rned out to 
be empty air over a gully and^ell 
and slid some 20 feet. Fortunately, 

I had worn two of the three pairs of 
gloves I had been issued, and after 
I climbed out of the gully I threw a* 
glove ahead of me at each step to 
make sur^ that what I was about to 
put my foot on ^as really there. I 
was learning that this is still a coun¬ 
try where you can v^lk five minutes ^ 
in any direction away from a base 
and find yourself lost. 

Then there is the wind. It comes 


up in no timet and the French re¬ 
ported its reaching a speed of 200 
miles an hourjbefore thtf instruments 
at their base broke. There is no 
overture of sound. Abruptly you arc 
engulfed in the drumming and 
shrieking of a blizzard that goes on 
and on unceasingly—^for nine days 
once, while I was there. 

“Men haven’t conquered nature 
anywhere, here least of all,” said 
Major Adrian Hayter, commander 
of New Zealand’s Scott Base. 
“They’ve only found the terms 
under which nature will permit 
them tojoperate.” 

Roads to Survival. Natpre has 
equipped every living thing in the 
Antarctic except man, who is an 
outsider, with boundlessly ingenious 
natural devices for enduring the 
harsh climate. Th* fish have certain 
chemical substances in their blood 
which, scientists think, act as anti¬ 
freeze and keep* their body fluids 
from freezing. The insects, of which 
60 species have been discovered, are 
active only when the sun has heated 
their surroundings above freezing. 
“They have a practically instan¬ 
taneous reversible hibernation-,” says 
entomologist f. Linsley Gressitt. 
“When in cold-stupor, they can be 
activated simply by breathing on 
them.”*If ice forms over their.rest¬ 
ing place as they sleep, they can wait 
a long time for it to melt—some in- ‘ 
sects have revived themselves from 
hibeanations thought to have lasted 
70 years. • 

Do these marvellous devices 
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enable any of these qreatures to do 
more than merely struggle to sur 
vive? Duriftg a week-end with 
60,000 penguins,•! found indications 
that these wonderful birds seem to 
enjoy a remarkably successful adap¬ 
tation to the harsh Environment. 

The Adelie penguins spend most 
of their time on icq floes at sea. They 
feed on shrimps, and, though they 
cannot fly, they can swim at speeds 
up to 30 m.p.h. Every October, they 
go ashore to breed, finding their 
way to the same spot in the same 
rookery. 

After the female lays her two 
eggs, she returns to the sea to restore 
her depleted body, and the male 
takes over the domestic duties. He 
can go without food for as long as 
six weeks. 

Welcome Hoiigie. At Cape Hal- 
lett, I saw the females returning ty 
the rookery. Plump, sleek, shining, 
their white spotless, their black 
gleaming, they''waddled in large 
groups over the ice and separated to 
go to their respective nests. 

I could not stop grirfhing. The 
Adelies demonstrate emotion for 
one another graphically in what 
scientifJts call “mutual display.” In 
each nest when a female returned, 


the male jumped bp from the 
eggs, stootk on tiptoe facing his 
mate, and, with lyafd and neck 
swaying, let out repeated, raucous 
“ga-ga-ga” noises. _ / 

At the end, when the male had 
started ofif to feed himself and the 
female had taken over the nest, I 
noticed that she would ^stand up 
every now and then, look down at 
the eggs under her and go into mu¬ 
tual display all over again. 

On to the Moon. On my way 
Back to the United States, I stopped 
in Christchurch, New Zealand. 

• There I talked to a National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
representative from Washington 
who is involved in planning for the 
exploration of the moon. “We’re 
keeping an eye on the Antarctica 
programme,” he told me. “It’s as 
close as men can come on earth to 
doing the job we’re likely to want 
to do.” 

So great new age of exploration 
is speeding through its dawn. Once 
nations looked to their explordVs for 
gold. Today, in the Antarctic or on 
the moon, it is knowledge^That is 
not so different as* it seems, for, in 
the final analysis, knowledge is the 
goose that lays the golden eggs. 


Juvenile Crime 

Ju A sHoi' a young boy stood in front of the fruit counter stuffing 
fruit into his mouth as fast as he could. No parent ^as in sight, and 
the inexperienced girl cashier stood helplessly by. Suddenly a woman 
appeared, stared in horror at her son and shouted, “Johnny! Not so 
fast!” —H. j. j. 
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Ani clothes that you can think o/Wok batter, tee! better, made ^rrr COTSV/OL 


The elegant ones. Really enjoying themselves. ^ 

Feeling fit and fine in colourful Binny’s Cotswol. 

But, who wouldn't ?, * • 

Cotswol is a superb *bJend of lambswool and long-staple cotton. 
Soft Elegant. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 

Woven in a captivating range of colours, checks and Prints. _ 
Guaranteed against shnnkage. , 

Available at most Binny dealers at controlled prices. 





- the perfect 
family fabric 


For extra warmth 
wear Binny’s Angola 
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My choice 
of a truckP 

DODGE 


of course 


Bhalya, I have b«an a truck oparator C) 1 

tong enough tp know that there can be f^ 

no two opinions about the superiority 
of Oodge trucks. For Instance uke Axles. \S/ 

A Dodge vehicle la fitted with Timken 

axles, now known as Rockwell-Standard which have a world-wide 
reputation. These axles have great load carrying capftity and are 
absolutely dependable-whlch means a great deal to us truck operators. 
There are Several other superior features, besides. Taken together 
they lead to only one conclusion, namely, that the Dodge It a great 
track. It Is great In Ruling power, great In endurance, great In ear¬ 
ning capality. You'll make Dodge your truck, too. I am sure. 





DODGE 

DAE8EL TRUCK 


Maaufanturii^ by TIM PRIMUS AUTOMOIILIS LIMITIDp BOMBAY 

‘ CONTACT YOUR NiAimT MAUR 


■trtTASIAi.l|lAe 
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*‘He was the best pqrt of 
• a human be^ng^ the 
innocent part that sees 
. things with .wonder” 

, ^ ho'rtly after we moved to Los 
'W Angeles, my wife, Dee, and 1 
^ J began to notice that angels 
were playing music outside our bed¬ 
room window every morning. FrSm 
somewhere, we didn’t know wher«, 
came the sound of a harp. And then 
one day, over the tali fence that sur¬ 
rounded our garden, flew a bad¬ 
minton shuttlecock. I went next 
door to return it. The man wTio 
answered the door was Harpo Marx. 

But it was not the Harpo Marx 
known to generations of cinema- 
goers round the world. Without his 
make-up—the fright wig, the bat¬ 
tered hat, the long coat, the klaxon 
horn—he was a dignified, bald- 
headed little gentleman witl? smil¬ 
ing, young pixie eyes. 

When I was a small boy, growing 
up in the wreckage of a broken mar¬ 
riage, I iised to skip school and pay 
a dime to sit all day and most of the 
night in the cinema. The wholes 
world was poor then. There was 
something^'going on called the De¬ 
pression,* somethiog a child couldn’t 
understand—but I knew it wajj^bad. 
And in the middle of all the badness 
there were these films—the Marx* 
Brothers pictures, and they made 
you scream and jump with laughter, 
and the world wasn’t so poor then. 



Harpo Marx 

AND THE- 
GIFT OF 
LAUGHTER 


By Allan Sherman 

Condensed from “A G^t of Laughter,” 
C) 1965 by Allan Sherman 
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As long as you could smile, you 
knew things were going to get 
better. 

Where Has All the Fun Gone? 

I saw them all—A Day at the Races, 
A Night at the Opera, Monkey 
Business, Horse Feathers, Duc\ 
Soup, Animal Crackers —I saw 
them all, not once but over and over 
again until I could do the jokes b^ 
heart. I could go flapping^ round 
with my knees bent low like 
CJroucho, with a pencil in my mouth 
like a cigar, leering and making my 
eyebrows go up and down. I was 
never too good at imitating Harpo, 
though*. 1 could make big eyes and 
roll them round, and 1 could flub 
my lips. But there was always some¬ 
thing about Him I couldn’t imitate. 
Now I know whaj it was. It was the 
simplicity of the man, the beauty 
inside, the thing that God gives to 
maybe one in evesry 50 million of^ 
us: the ability Co see and to laugh 
and to give joy to others in a way so 
special that you can’t imitate it. • 

Harpo was'a cHild 'who never 
grew up. He was the best part of a 
human being, the innocent part that 
sees tl^ngc. with wondpr. He could 
see where the reality is, inside all of 
us, where there is .a warm place, 

Allan Sherman was a relatively unknown 
television producer until his album, “Mv 
Son, the Folk Singer”—the fasrest-selling 
lecording of all time—skyrocketed him into 
stardom. Subscjquent albums and telj^vision 
shows have strengthened his hold on success. 
He is the author of “A Fbotball for Grand¬ 
ma,” a warmly nostalgic story which ap¬ 
peared in The Reader’s Digest for May rpfo. 


bubbling wjth fancy* and laughter 
and music and playfmness and love!. 
Most of us get so scared, so civilized, * 
that we invent a disguise for our¬ 
selves, and we walk round looking, 
serious and acting self-important, 
and we call it Grown Up. So here 
we all are in our Grown Up suits, 
busy doing our Grown Up jobs, 
rushing our children to get Grown 
Up as fast as possible; and where 
has all the fun gone to, and why 
does the music sound so far away.? 

Well, Harpo Marx had the good 
sense and the great gift never to 
Grow Up, and that was the soul of 
his comedy. Harpo made eyes at 
pretty girls the way we all wish we 
had the nerve to do; and he in¬ 
vented harps out of broken pianos, 
and piccolos out of strands of spa¬ 
ghetti; and wherever he was, there 
was music for everyone, and laugh¬ 
ter. And when he was sad he was so 
terribly sad that we could see that 
there is even something fifhny in 
that, and sc^ we laughed and forgot 
some of the things that made us sad. 
Comedy makes you feel good, and 
that is what Harp^ Marx did. 

Under the Rubber Tree. Harpo 
had a home near Palm Springs, but 
he had rented the house next door to 
us for the summer to •escape the 
desert heat. I was nn unknown (and 
oftc;p unemployed) television pro¬ 
ducer, and I didn’t have much to 
offer Harpo c:(cept a sight of the 
Second Largest Rubber Tree in the 
Western Hemisphere, which grew 
in my back garden. 1 told him anout 
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it. He came oyer one afterno(>n to 
• admire it and picl:- up»a few free 
'samples of ratv libber, and he came 
often after that. 

W,e often went over to Harpo’s, 
too. In fact, a njeasure of the size 
of Harpo’s heart was that he gave 
parties so that the celebrities of 
Hojlywood could hear his unknown 
neighbour sing. 

One night Dee and I were walk¬ 
ing next door to Harpo’s houce 
when an enormous white Cadillac 
drew up alongside of me. It stopped! 
The driver said, “Excuse me, boy. 

Is this the Marx party?’’ 

The speaker was Jack Benny. Be¬ 
side him was Mary Livingston, his 
wife. 

“Yes, Mr. Benny,’’ I replied. “It’s 
that house right there.” 

“Will you take care of the car, 
boy?” Jack Benny asked. 

“Sure, Mr. Benny.” 

He gave me a one-dollar tip and 
I parkrjd the car. Then I ^^ked 
back to Harpo’s house and mingled 
with the celebrities. Mftry Living¬ 
ston did a double take when she saw 
me. “Look,” she told Jack, “there’s 
the parking boy.** 

“It’s all right, Mary,” Jack ex¬ 
plained. “Harpo is a very demo-* 
cratic persop.” 

At this* party were all five Marx 
brothers and many other leading 
comedians. They were stuifhed 
when Harpo asked gic to sing some • 
of my parodies. As I was leaving, 
Mary Livingston said to me, “With 
all your talent, you shouldn’t have 


to park cars ior a living, young 


man. 


Chasing Files. At the end of that 
summer Harpo moved back to Palm 
Springs. Meanwhile, my world w;as' 
turned upside down by the success 
of a comedy, record I had made, 
which became a hit throughout the 
United States almost overnight. But 
qiie thing never changed—^my 
friendship with Harpo. And in the 
tu^moi^ brought on by sudden 
riches and popularity his simplicity 
surely helped save my sanity. Take 
the day I went up to have lunch with 
him ant^ Susan at their home. 

There were a lot of’flies, about 
that day, and 1 told Harpo about a 
new way of getting rid of them. 
You suck them up in a vacuum 
cleaner, right out of the air, poof I 
Well, Harpo had«one of those tre¬ 
mendous factory-type vacuum clean¬ 
ers, and he thought this was 
m. marvellous fl^-removal method. 
When he turned tbe thing on, it 
^ade a sound like a hundred jet 
planes all at ocice. 'Inhere followed 
the most beautiful and insane scene 
I have ever seen* in my life: this 
little bald-headed 75-year-old man 
who had ha^five hqart atlaclft went 
running around and leaping up and 
down like a kifl with a wild new 
toy; trying to suck up flies in* that 
vacuum cleaner. And he never got 
one. Nqt one. And he was glad,- 
and so was I. Because Harpo ncvejf 
wanted to kill a fly anyway. 

It was at that lunch that I worked 
up the courage to ask Harpo to do 
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a concert with me. Aytonishingly, he 
agreed, and we scheduled a show on 
January 19,‘ 1963. It made show- 
business history". That night when 
I walked into my dressing-room I 
found a note written on plain brown 
wrapping paper. It said: 

Dear Allan, 

Tonight, as I retire from show 
business, I pass on to you the ad-». 
vice Bernard Baruch gave to me 
years ago when I was starting,^ 
Baruch said, “If you want to suc¬ 
ceed you must always remember 
three things . . .” 

I would gladly tell them to you, , 
Allan, but unfortunately f have 
forgotten all three. 

With great affection, 
Harpo 

So this was Harpo’s last public 
performance. After Harpo had done 
his act and played the harp and 
shuffled off, I walked on stage and 
took the micropflone and said,* 
“Ladies and gentlemen, Harpo 
Marx has been delighting the world 
for 56 years. Arid wcat you have just 
seen—these beautiful minutes we 
have just spent with Harpo—this 
was the last ... it was Harpo’s 
final .*•; ^ 

• By now I was weeping so badly I 
couldn’t talk. Three thousand peo¬ 
ple sat there, watching a short," fat 
man with glasses crying like a baby. 

I couldn’t puH myself togetjaer, and 
1 couldn’t leave the stage cither. The < 
audience began to mumble. They 
didn’t knew what wks going on. 
Harpo Speaks# And then from 


the wings Harpo wandered out, and 
the audiende began to applaud. Har¬ 
po waved his hand stop them, and' 
then he took the microphone^ from 
my hand, and for the first time in 
56 years, this man that so many 
people thought was a deaf-mute 
spoke on a stage. “Allan,” he said, 
“you’re too emotional.” ^ 

Harpo was an old professional, 
and he knew you don’t just stand on 
a< stage like an idiot and cry. He 
turned to the audience and said, 
*^‘Now! As I was about to say in 
1907 .. 

They roared. Harpo went on talk¬ 
ing, and almost every word got a 
tremendous laugh, as the audience 
realized with delight how articulate 
he really was. Harpo said, “Say, I 
lil{e this talking business. I think 
I’ve found a whole new career.” 

Then he told them he really was 
leaving show business, and there 
were yells of “No! No!” and there 
were'xnany people in the acidicnce 
weeping. Harpo handed me the 
mif rophond and began to amble off 
the stage, but they wouldn’t let him. 
The standing ovation lasted six or 
seven minutes. I n'evel expect to see 
anything like it again. It was an 
outpouring of love, from children 
and Grown Ups, love gHjhercd over 
the years for thfs man ‘who had 
spoken so eloquently in eyery lan¬ 
guage without saying one word. 

Twenty-one months later he was 
dead, but he left more than a monu¬ 
ment, and more than a fortune. He 
left us all a gift of laughter. 
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The Rospigliost cup made of gold by the Italian 
Renaissance genius, Benvenuto Cellini ^ • 

From Monte Alban] the site of ancient Mexican ruins, 
comes this perfect gold jewellery 


Astronaut White in space used a 
gold-plated ‘f umbilical cord" for oxygen 









. This precious substance has excited 
•'man’s imagination since the dawn of'time 



GOLD 

King of 
Metals 

By Ernest Haus^ 
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( >0LD IS peculiar stufT, a happy mar- 
jr riage between matter and idea. 
/4.S the ultunate measure of values, this 
beautiful metal clatters * round the 
world in an unceasing stream of 
smoothly finished yellow'oars. Its price 
of £12 roi-. (Rs. 166) fop a troy ounce, 
fixed in 1934 and recognized as gold’s 
“ofEcial” price thr(Jlighout the world, 
is unrelated to demand, supply, or min¬ 
ing and refining costs. In India and 
mtny other countificsj the law forbids 
individuals to own it except as jewel- 
hr^ or as collector’s coins. Nations 
use it in thei|; trade wi;h one another, 
to setlle their accounts. And the 
world’s central banks carefully keep it 
in their coffers as a reserve fot paper 
currencies. • , * • • 

As the basis of so many monetary 
systems, gold, to fnost of us, becomes 
the nCarcat thing to an abstraction. But 
gold is also something else—the king 
of metals gnd a friend of man. Without^ 
it, our civilization would not be* the 
same. Its scientific symbol* indicative of 
man’s long love* affair with gold, for 
centuries was a picture of the sun: 0; 

• 
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It is now Au, short* for the Latin 
aurum. 

Impervious to the ra,vagcs of time, 
not tarnished by air, water, and 
most corrosives, gold bears the im¬ 
print of eternity. Gold has been 
melted down, recast, and melted 
down so long that the ring you buy 
today may contain gold that once 
shone in the necklace of the Queep 
of Sheba. Gold performs in many 
guises. Its uses range from pen 
points to the gold-plated “umbilical 
cord’” connecting walking astro¬ 
nauts with the mother spacecraft. 

Goblets from Ur. Bright, lus¬ 
trous, and astonishingly heavy, gold 
is more malleable and ductile than 
any other metal. It has been ham¬ 
mered into sheets as thin as one 
250-thousandth of an inch. An 
ounce of gold ®can be drawn, 
without breaking, into a 35-milf 
wire. Alloyed with other metals to 
acquire hardness, ^ld«changes its* 
complexion: silver will make it pale, 
while copper makes it blush; such 
fancy shades as^greep, drange, ruby- 
red and purple can thus be obtained. 
When you‘buy gold jewellery a 
pressed-in quality mark usually tells 
you how mfuch j^old yoirare getting. 
The portion of pure gold in any 
object is expressed ifi “carats,” with 
24-caFats representing pure g«\ld. An 
i^arat ring is made of 18 parts of 
Jgold and six parts of alloy. ^ 

* The modern goldsmith knows of 
no technique his forebears did* not 
pioneer. The royal tombs of Ur, one 
of the oldest human settlements, 

ISO 


have'yielded diadems and goblets 
that would ^ook good in a fashion¬ 
able modern jewellers. And the* 
Etruscans, perhaps the greatest gold¬ 
smiths ever, have left.the ^orld a 
little bowl encrusted with 137,000' 
microscopic golden globules form¬ 
ing a bloom as on a peach—a lost 
technique whose secret was jiot 
discovered until 1933. 

Because of its compactness, gold 
mitkes a handy store of wealth. A 
cube of gold a foot long, deep and 
high, would weigh just over half a 
ton, be worth about j^2io,ooo (Rs. 
28 lakhs). Melt all^ the gold known 
to exist aboveground—some^^23,000 
million (Rs. 31 crores’) worth—into 
a single block, and you would get a 
mass about the size of a large barn. 

Gold has been used for anything 
from the ..idiculous to the sublime. 
A Russian tsar played with a life- 
size golden flea which could jvmp 
like a real one. The proud city of 
Athens crowned its Acropo^s with 
a tall gold-and-ivory statue of Athe¬ 
na, the city’s patron goddess, whose 
gol 3 en garment weighed more than 
a ton. Most of the goldentwonders 
of the ancient World have dis¬ 
appeared. But the visitor to Cairo’s 
"Egyptian Museum can still gaze in¬ 
credulously at King Tutankhamen’s 
gem-studded solid-gold coffin: six 
feet two inches Ibhg, and weighing 
2,450 pounds, this is probably the 
biggest gold object known to exist. 

Cash and Carry. It was King 
Gyges of Lydia who, about 650 b.c., 
struck the first gold coins. Roughly 

mmrmoDuoKii oovmTXST bbitob MOftBim* i*ojii>oa; nK»A<»ii 
0B4nnu*4i Hou, MBvmoroxjVAjr mvmox or am* vsw tou; 



The world's oldest gold coin, shown slightly An Iranian dagger and drinking 

larger than actual size horn from the fifth century B c 

From the excavations at Ur, a gold Illuminated page i/i gold leaf from a 

drinking cup of elegant yet hmple design thirteenth-century Bible made in Paris 



From Mesopotamia, a beaded *■ 
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the shape of broad b^ns. these pro¬ 
totypes of all hard cash had a lion, 
emblem of the k&ig, stamped on one 
side. A few that have survived are 
worth as much as ^500 (Rs. 6,000) 
.apiece to collectofs. 

Among the samples Christopher 
Columbus sent bacK to Spain from 
his lirst transadantic voyage were 
a few grains of gold. As Spaniards 
penetrated the new world, tney real¬ 
ized that they had stumbled on fb 
El Dorado. Hernando Cortifs, set-j 
ting foot in Mexico, handed his hel¬ 
met to the Indians to have it filled 
with gold dust. And in Peru, Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, with 180 men, entered 
what must have seemed to him a 
wonderland where even ordinary 
objects, tools and furniture were 
made of gold. The Spaniards 
blinked—and helped themselves. 
For the next 100 years, armed fleets 
shutfled across the ocean, disgorging 
their rich cargoes of gold and silver 
at Seville. Percolating throughout 
Europe, these riches spa^^ked a revo¬ 
lution that was to turn the age-«ld 
barter system into a cash-and-carry 
industrial ecoQonvy. 

Golden Grains. Gold occurs 
nearly everywhere. Copper, coal and . 
the clay soil under many cities 
may hold traces of the noble metal. 
The sea contains six.parts of gold for 
every billion parts of salt wate% 

In quantities worth going after, it 
occurs in two ways :*in veins and in 
loose form. The veins, or lodes, are 
old Assures in bed-rock into which 
gold-rich quartz poured from the 


earth’s interior somewhere between 
ten million and two inillion years 
ago. The loose form, placer gold, 
was captive in the same tight Icxles 
until erosion washed it out of them. 
The golden grains skipped down¬ 
stream and collected in some pocket 
along the riverbank, where they 
were pounded into chunks and pel- 
le<s. If the stream changed its course, 
they became stuck in the gravel, 
waiting*for finders-keepers. 

All major gold-fields were discov¬ 
ered after some near-by nuggets had 
given them away. The California 
gold stampede was triggered when 
James Marshall, one January day in 
1848, fished a hatful of shiny grains 
from the American River at Co* 
loma. The next year,* 80,000 men 
trekked west, and some of them 
earned up to Rs. 250 a day panning 
gold. One of the largest single 
clumps picked up to date—Austra¬ 
lia’s famous Welcome Nugget 
found at Ballarat, Victoria, in 1858 
--weighed 160 pounds. 

South Africa^ rich* Rand mines, 
opened nearly 80 years ago and now 
exploring depths of over 11,000 feet, 
yield more than 70 per cent of the 
world’s totalTdeclared producTidn of 
nearly 2,000 tqps a year. Russia' 
ranks second with an estimated 25 
per cenf.*The United States, once the 
vKorld’s largest producer, now con¬ 
tributes <less than three per cent. 

Melting at 1,945*5 degrees *F. 
(1,063 degrees, C.), gold does not 
change its colour in liquid'form. To 
watch it flow, in I ren^ning plant, is 
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a stirring sight. The molten metal is 
.poured into moulds from a small 
’ pitcher held with long iron tongs. 
The pouter’s l^and has to be steady; 
a dropie<^ spilled will be a missing 
• ounce. The ne^^-formed bars, whose 
serial numbers will identify them, 
leave the refinery in armoured vans. 

^From then on, almost anything 
might happen. For every seven gold 
bars passing through well-chartered 
channels, one manages to get away 
and see the world. A worldwide 
black market, whose contact-points 
are such places as Bombay, Beirut, 
Dakar and Hong Kong, absorbs 
vast quantities of gold. This is not 
surprising, with prices ranging im 
to ^28 (Rs. 380) for an ounce om- 
cially worth ^12 lor., and ;^35o 
(Rs. 4,500) profit waiting for anyone 
crossing a border with a single bar- 
of-chocolate-size ingot. 

Xhe Alchemists* Answer. To¬ 
day, although no nation uses gold as 
legal *^cnder, some still mint gold to 
satisfy the huge demand. Britain 
tjurns out shiny sovereigns selliigg at 
a fat premium in the bazaars of 
Asia. American 20-dollar pieces are 
now made ifi lAly of slightly finer 
gold than the originals. They are 
sold to American tourists at 45 dol- 
-lars apiece, an illegal purchase and 
a p>oor buy at that, as the coin’s gold 
value is 34 dollars. The prudent 
French, who may buy gold ^oins 
legally at any l^nk, and who« 


consider them the best insurance 
against ’all calamities, now keep at 
least a quarter of the v^orld’s private¬ 
ly held gold stock* of 75,000 million 
francs (Rs. 6,500 crores) in their 
linen cupboards and mattresses. 

For centuries scientists claimed 
that gold could be obtained artificial¬ 
ly, by transmutation, the only ques¬ 
tion being how. Gowned, oearded 
alchemists worked in hot, smelly 
labs, straining to find the “philoso¬ 
phers’ stone’’ that would turn com¬ 
mon metals into gold. Today, with 
cyclotrons replacing crucibles, we 
can succeed where they failed, using 
nuclear fission. One would not re¬ 
commend this as a hobby, to be. 
sure: the physicist would have to 
start with lead or platinum, and he 
would finish up with a golden pin¬ 
head costing the price of several tons 
of nature’s gold. Still, it would be 
authentic, man-made gold—the end 
' of a laborious traij. 

Geologists assure us that, while 
, there is plenty of gold left in the 
fields nowfj worked, major new gold 
strikes are unlikely in the future; in 
our constant sdJarch, we have not 
overlooked any big field. But 
whether gftld prQ4uctibn ^ails or 
rises, whether the price per ounce Is 
raised or just allowed to drift, de- 
mandiifor gold will ever outrun the 
supply. Man will continue to be, 
^ascina|ed with the yellow metal, as, 
he has been for some 6,000 yeafs. * 


<sr/ MILLION years from now the earth may be filled with creatures who 
stoutly deny that they ever descended from man. • -The lush Digest 
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Oil sows 
the seeds of 
prosperity 



Man's capacity to grow more food has been multiplied 
many times by the' use of tractors, loaders, medianical 
.ploughs and vartCus tools and machines powered by 
fuel energy frc|n petroleum. With the aid of petroleum 
derivatives lands are made fertile and crops are pro¬ 
tected agcinst insects, fungus and weeds. 

• • • 

One of the prim’e tasks before the country is to grow 
more and more food, so that ultimately self-sufficiency 
is achieved. INDIANOIL helps the farmer increase food 
production. 

INDIANOIL refines, transport^ through g network of 
pipelines, and markets the entire range of petroleum 
products. The increasing demand of Agriculture, 
Industry, Transport and several other r.ation-building 
activities for oil and petroleum derivatives, is being 
met with painstaking effort. 




INDIANOIL 
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The tebulous BSA~Ught, strong THINKING OF A MKBF THINK 
and fwlft—ls back. J’he classic’ 
b^uty and strength of the world- 
renowned bike are^cw re-created 
to revive the pleasure of effort¬ 
less cycling for the.enthiAlastlc 
youngster. BSA Is built to Itf 
famed high standards by the people 
who build the better bicycles In 
this part of the world. 
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It can he the most important hour of your life 
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By Warren Young 


I T IS AN oddly shaped machine, 
only a few feet long, rather 
spongy on the surface and Warm 
to the touch. Within its soft shell un¬ 
counted thousands of fAirts, many 
as brittle as glass or fragile as moths’ 
wj«gs, are fitted together in the 
most intricate pattern known. Stur¬ 
dy litde pulleys and ropes of Unique 
design move its girders and beams 
this way and that. Pufhps and^bel- 
lows ^urt preci.se amounts of liquid 
or vaporous chemicals through its 
maze of pipts alid chambers. Elec¬ 
trical networks branching like trees 
carry incessant messages from a 
computer-like command post to the 
rest of the apparatus. When all of its 
delicately 4 )alance*d parts are per¬ 
forming their marvels as *they 
should, the ownei»of the machine* 
rarely gives a thought to the pre¬ 
carious complexity upon which he 


so depends. The wondrous machine 
is the human body. 

Like the prudent t>wners of any 
precision equipment, a good many 
people take thetr bodies to their 
doctor once a year for a check-up. 
While a quick j5-minute appraisal 
may sometimes be^adequate to take 
out an insurance policy or to get into 
the army, a complete .study of a 
patient by a conscientious doctor, 
who has not previously examined 
him, takes at ledst one full hour. It 
can be the most important hour of 
a person’s Iffe. ,. *' * 

As the doctor performs the rtftes- 
sary series of procedures, it also be^ 
cofnes^«a time filled with ftarful 
tension. While the doctor gendy^ 
pokes gnd pinches the patient as if. 
he were a fattening calf, thumps 
him* as he would a ripening mar 
row, listens to him as he might to 


Condensed from Life 
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a broken watch, fixing him all the 
while with a sus'pecting eye, the 
patient’s min'd dwells <iarkly upon 
the mysteries witfiin. 

His feelings are sorely mixed. He 
wishes the doctor would stop being 
so inquisitive, because-it is faintly 
embarrassing and there is an un¬ 
spoken fear that the search may 
stumble upon some hidden horror. 

What the Doctor Learns. While 
the doctor confines himself t (5 muj- 
muring an occasional and ominous 
“Hmmm!” the patient naturally 
wonders: “What can he possibly 
learn from these simpls man¬ 
oeuvres-? What is going on in his 
mind?” The answers for the most 
part, can be easily understood. 

What follo^fs is, in effect, a pano¬ 
ramic tour through one adult pa¬ 
tient, over the age*of 35, who is not 
aware of having any serious condi* 
tion. Every check-uj> takes different 
turns, but there are some unchang-' 
ing principles. 

First comes the all-important 
“history taking,” th“ searching in¬ 
terview which includes questions re¬ 
lating to each system in the body. 
Just the way a person stands, sits, 
walks ^d talks may gi\?e the doctor 
SoitK: first clues, and mention of a 
known pain, malfunction or abnor¬ 
mality will of course focus hk atten¬ 
tion on areas to which he should 
give special emphasis. Theij, medi¬ 
cal history duly recorded, the patient 
must take off his clothes for a 'step- 
by-step detailed appraisal of the 
body from .head to toe. 
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The Educated..Glance. During 
this examination the doctor depends* 
primarily not on a battery of gadgets 
or laboratory tests—useful as they 
are—but on his relatively unaided 
senses. First of all, oh simple visual 
inspection. Posture and body struc¬ 
ture are appraised. The doctor can 
see at a glance such things as irregu¬ 
larities in the spine that may foretell 
back trouble, the stooping, tensely 
heW shoulders and barrel chest that 
rjjay mean chronic asthma or em¬ 
physema (malfunction of the air 
sacs and bronchial tubes), or an ab- 
' normally held leg that hints at tu¬ 
berculosis, or congenital deformity, 
of the hip. A groove across the chest 
may have been left long ago by 
rickets; if the patient is a woman it 
raises doubts about her ability to 
give birtlf without a Caesarean, 
since the pelvic bones may also have 
been affected. Multiple deforma¬ 
tions of bones can be the sign of 
calcium metabolism difficulties. 

The doctor also scrutinizes the 
skiij carefully. Do loose folds of 
tissue suggest recent and drastic 
weight loss? Are there yores or 
rashes that may be*dutf to improper 
diet? Wrinkles in a young person 
may connote a loss of elasticity that 
needs to be explained.'„AbnormaI 
skin dryness may have a variety 0/ 
causes, ranging from a dtfi^'iency of 
thyroid function to diabetes. 

Variations intskin colour convey 
their own signals. A pale hue, 
for example, Hashes a suggestion 
of pernicious anaemia or bacterial 
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THE DAY OF THE 


The final laps of the 1933 Tourist 
Trophy race narrowed down to an MG 
battle between Hamilton’s J4 Midget 
MG and Nuvolari’s K3 Magnette MG. 
Nuvolari oegan cutting into Hamilton’s 
lead, pressing his aQvantage when Ham¬ 
ilton lost valuable time from a 
bungled pit stop. Charging back 
onto the track, Hamilton recov¬ 
ered his lead on handicap, both 
drivers breaking records with 
each fap. Whh two laps remain¬ 
ing and a 54-second lead, Ham¬ 
ilton was forced to stem for fuel. | 

On the final lap, Nuvolari, 
scorning fuel, pulled past Ham- X K 
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ilton. As his motor sputtered, ^'*^552^*3135^^ world-famous Veedol. 

SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY LUBRICANTS SINCE 1878 


Nuvolari threw up his hands. No' gas! 
Instantly, hio mechanic switched to the 
tiny reserve tanK, and* Nuvolari blasted 
the Magnette on to victory. Emphasiz¬ 
ing this dramatic* battle was the close¬ 
ness of their average speeds: ’Nuvolari 
woitowith 78.65 mph;«Hamilton 
came in secohd at 78.4^nph. 
□ Thr^e decades ago, Veedol 
was recognized as the motor oil 
‘capable of meeting sevdre lub¬ 
rication requirements. Today, 
Veedol automotive oils and 
*greases set lubrication stand¬ 
ards. Help your .engine to more 
f ij. efficient operation; ask for 
world-famous Veedol. 
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endocarditis. Slightly raised, scarlet 
marks which look like spiders, 
with round- bodies surrounded by 
thin, crooked,leglilce lines, are 
swollen capillaries. When they ap 
pear during pregnancy, they usually 
mean nothing. But this “spider 
angioma” can also be a mark of 
cirrhosis of the liver. 

The doctor will also take a look at 
the hand. It may have the knobbly 
knuckles of rheumatoid arthritis, or 
the weak grip which may mean blir- 
sitis of the shoulder or some nerve or 
muscle impairment. A hand that is 
cold but dry makes the doctor sus-^ 
pect circulation troubles, told and 
moist, it may mean arthritis or 
simply emotional tension. The hand 
of a person yvith liver disease may 
be a mottled red, a sign known as 
“liver palm.” • 

If everything looks all right 9n 
this visual inspection, the doctor 
may write on his Lharf: “Well det 
veloped, well nburished and appar¬ 
ently healthy.” He has already 
arrived at a wealth of opinion about 
the patient’s liealth—in Var less time 
than it takes to read about it. 

Now the activity accelerates. The 
doctpuiweighs the patyint, places 'a 
.thfijmometer in his mouth, wraps a 
blood-pressure cufl« round his arm. 
“Normal” pressure varies .'^yith the 
individual. Abnormal readings, dc- 
.pending upon degree, suggest * 3 . 
wij^e number of possibilities to be 
looked into, ^ ** 

Next the doctor reaches for his 
€ 

otoscope and inspects the car canal 


and eardrum. He is looking for 
compacted*wax, Which can interfere 
with hearing, and for bulging or, 
redness of the drum ipembcane 
which could mean infeqtion. Then 
he reads the therixicmeter. Interpret¬ 
ing the reading is not always simple. 
There is a range for normal (between 
96 5 and 99 degrees Fahrenheit) 
rather than a fixed point (98-4)—a* 
fact which, if more generally 
l^own, could avert many needless 
“emergency” calls to the family 
*doctor. 

What the Pulse Reveals. Now 

the doctor places-^two fingers on the 
wrist to take the pulse. He may con¬ 
sider the rate normal at anything 
from 60 to 75 beats a minute for a 
man (70 to 80 for a woman). He also 
notes whether it jumps wildly or 
flutters gfntly. Some normal pulses 
miss beats, usually because of 
anxiety. But intermittent blockage 
of stimulus to the heart also can 
caus<; skipped beats. 

While taking the pulse the doc¬ 
tor can usually feel whethtr the 
arfery is. hardened. In some cases 
of arteriosclerosis, calciuiQi deposits 
make the arteries un the arm feel as 
lumpy as a string of beads. 

The doctor may also check the 
pulse in the ankles, especially if he 
suspects widespread diSe^se of the 
arteries. • „ 

Imhale—Exhale. Next the doctor 
investigates the patient’s breathing. 

A quick rate of respiration—^more 
than 18 breaths each minute—may 
be caused by hunger for air: 




A good cook is never 
saf'^fled wifch the dish, 
howsoever delicious. 

If is the same way witl^ 
us at Jyoti. Despite 
the high repute of our 
products for quality 
and performance we 
strive ceasAessly to 
go beyond our best, to 
perfection. Take electric 
motors, for instance. 
Realising^ that they 


have to work in the 
diVerse climatic 
conditions found up 
and down our country 
we, iii effect, grill our • 
Jyoti Motors till they 
are really hot, and 
put them in deep freeze 
till they are well below 
zero degree. If they • 
come out*with flying 
colours, do we pack them 
off to you? Certainly not! 


Fortyeight more 
tests face each type, 
of motor we make— 
load tests, high voltage 
tests, dynamometer 
tests, reversing tests; 
tests upoii the tests*— 
to conform them to 
the ‘Jyoti Standard’. 
Thei^and onlyThen are 
these motors allo^^gd • 
ip leave our factory 
premises. 
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something could be wroi\g with 
oxygen delivery through the wind¬ 
pipe into the lungs, and from their 
air sacs into the bloodstream—or 
something could be wrong with the 
red blood cells which deliver it to 
the tissues. Abnormally slow breath¬ 
ing, shallow inspirations, gasping 
or rasping, barking, crowing and 
whistling air-intake patterns—cache 
connotes a possibility of malfunc¬ 
tion. The patient’s breath maj^ alsft 
convey a meaningful odour. The 
sweetish smell of new-mown hay or 
of rotting apples, for example, de¬ 
notes aceton9, which may be pro¬ 
duced in diabetes or dehydration. 

What the Eye Reveals. Now the 
doctor looks the patient in the eye. 
In certain casds of goitre, he may 
find the entire eyeball pushed for¬ 
ward. With the lid closed, he will 
gently feel each eyeball to sec if it 
is unusually hardened—a sign of 
glaucoma. If the^^cornea,' the trans¬ 
parent outer covering of the eye, is 
cloudy or marred by an opaque ring,. 
it may be due to various (diseases— 
amopg them, tuberculosis and ar¬ 
teriosclerosis. The iris, the coloured 
area ringing the pupil, may appear 
dulled, 'aiscolour^d and swollen if 
the'patient has infected teeth or 
tonsils, diabetes or certain types of 
arthritis. The whites, of^ the eyes are 
turned yellow by jaundice or per¬ 
nicious anaemia, and to a peculiar 
blue-tinged pearl colour in most 
othef” cases of anaemia. 

But the most revealing part of the 
eye inspection is yet to come. For 


this the doctor uses an instrument 
called an ophthalmoscope, and 
focuses through th^ magnifying 
lenses set in its illuminated, con¬ 
cave mirror. Now he can clearly see 
the retina, on which' arc inscribed 
plain clues to the patient’s health. 
The retina resembles a bright red- 
orange curtain a little larger thama 
5c piece, with a whitish circle, the 
optic-nerve head, approximately at 
its Centre. Criss-crossing the scarlet 
faj^ric are dark-red, threadlike lines 
—veins and arteries which can be 
seen more directly, without surgical 
’operation, than those in any other 
place in the body. 

In high blood pressure the retinal 
arteries become narrowed and look 
like copper wires. Leukaemia pro¬ 
duces its tell-tale retinal mark, a pat¬ 
tern of yellowish, red-ringed spots. 
With certain types of brain tumour 
and in various other diseases the 
optic nerve itself swells, pales or 
changes shape. 

“Say Aaah.“ Next the doctor 
look|| into the mouth, nose and 
throat. Their inner appearance can 
indicate a virus infection of which 
the patient is uniwa'i'e. Blocked 
nasal passages may be caused by 
polyps, small tumours or, more 
often, by allergic reactioi' or infec¬ 
tion. If it is the latter, the sinuses are 
likely to be tender and Vrill appear 
opaque rather than illuminated 
when a light i-' held inside the 
mouth. 

The request to say “aah” is 
much more than an old-fashioned 
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ritual. Should the protruded tongue 
-hf trenriulous, the doctor thinks of 
an excess of thyroid hormone; if en¬ 
larged, he consiSers a deficiency in 
thyroid function. The tongue’s nor¬ 
mal colour sc*heme is a complex of 
•red dots on a'field of pink; varia¬ 
tions may indicate certain diseases 
or diet deficiencies. 

Before turning his attention to 
the main trunk of the body, the 
examiner feels just beneath tljp 
Adam’s apple for the thyroid gland, 
which serves as an important regu-* 
lator for the body. If afflicted with 
goitre, the gland is usually en¬ 
larged. It may pulsate and it may 
emit a persistent hum which sounds 
through the stethoscope like a bee¬ 
hive, sure signs that the patient, is 
m effect racing his engine. 

The Stethoscope. Now come the 
patient’s heart and lungs. A multi- 
tude^of sounds come through the 
doctor’s stethoscope from the inte¬ 
rior of the chest, and the doctor jmjst 
know them all and be able to detect 
the one wrong note. There is the 
clean, loud ^*hih-dub . . . \uh-dtW” 
of normal heart valves clinking deli¬ 
cately into position, sometimes 
varied by the faint rumbling or 
whistlmg murmurs of scarred or 
swollen valves as they leak blood. 
Pistol-sho^ sounds suggest that the 
aorta is regjjrgitating blood back 
into the heart. Sometimes the heart¬ 
beats sound strangjely far away. 
This could mean that the pericar¬ 
dium, the sac around the heart, is 
thickened or filled with blood or 


fluid, and it calls for further tests. 

The doctor, however does not 
rely entirely on his stethoscope. He 
feels the chest wallmear the heart. 
If the valves are sufficiently scarred, 
a -vibration or “thrill”, can be de¬ 
tected. He also employs percussion, 
thumping different spots. A solid 
substance gives a different note from 
that of an air-filled container, and 
since the heart lies in a pneumatic 
cushioi^ of surrounding lung, the 
doctor can thus outline its size and 
shape—in the same way that a car¬ 
penter locates the wooden struts in 
the wall of a house. 

Looking at the whole chest, the 
doctor determines whether both of 
the patient’s lungs expand equally. 

Tapping again revels the hollow 
outlines of the lungs, and any areas 
filled with congesUon. He also lis¬ 
tens to the lungs through the stetho¬ 
scope. Various malfunctions pro¬ 
duce sounds, lik^ drifting autumn 
leaves or crunching snow, a hack¬ 
saw, or the cooing of a pigeon. The 
doctor also explores the breasts, of 
men as welT as of women, for pos¬ 
sible lumps. 

Educated Hands. Next he-turns 
to the liver :\pd spleen, orgai^ nor¬ 
mally tucked far und^r the ribs.Ji^e. 
palpates (feels with the fingertips) 
for theip,.' if they are diseased they 
may be enlarged^nd have lumps or 
hardened edges than can be felt. His . * 
^probing lingers go on to the a^ea- 
abovewthe kidneys, stomach and in¬ 
testines, searching for undue ten¬ 
derness or abnorrpality. While the 

/6s 



What arc little girls . 

made of? ^ 

Sugar and spice 
and all things nice, 
that’s what little girls 
are made of. 

II 

And what do 

little girls wear ? 

Dresses made of gay 
Simi)lex poplin. 

80 candy colours to 
choose from. 

Simplex also make 
sujierfine lawn, 
cambric, shirting, 
tussore and 
other fine cottons. 

•II 

For the finest in cottons 
— simply ask for Simplex 
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patient lies oii th<?.tabl|:, the stetho- 
."'scope is used again: healthy peri¬ 
stalsis, the acdon of the intestinal 
tract, utters a characteristic gurgle, 
. whereas ft changes in cases of intes¬ 
tinal obstructioA to a high-pitched 
tinkle or no sound at all. The doc¬ 
tor also Ipoks for hernias, placing a 
firiger on the groin and asking the 
patient to cough. 

“This is the part I don’t like,” he 
discomfited patient says as the d^- 
tor prepares to examine the rectuili 
and sigmoid portion of the lower 
bowel. But that is where some 70 
per cent of the cancer of the large 
intestine can be found. So, in addi- 
tion to palpation of the rectum and 
the prostate—a gland shaped Bke 
a small apple which should have no 
irregular bumps—a thorough doc¬ 
tor inserts a sigmoidoscope. This is 
a tubular device with its own light 
bu?6 with which he can search vis¬ 
ually for polyps or pre<ar\perous 
growtiis. The procedure may be un¬ 
comfortable, but it is painless. 

The central nervous system^ re¬ 
mains. To check every aspect of it 
would take f^r ipore than an hour, 
since there is an almost endless 
variety of nerve, reflex and sensory* 
tests. But sp.me hints of nerve afflic¬ 
tions are elicited even without 
special t«ts. So tho patient who has 
shown no related problem up t<i this 
point may merely be tapped on the 
knee with a rubber hammer and ^ 
scratched with a sterile pin, to 


verify that fhe .specialized nerve 
fibres arc properly . transmitting 
both sensory and motor messages. 

Finally, to round off the physical 
examination, the doctor will call 
for a few routine laboratory tests— 
a chest X-ra’y for tuberculosis and 
lung cancer, blood tests for anaemia 
and diabetic sugar and for signs of 
general infection, a urine test for 
diabetes and diseases of the kidney 
Of bladder, an electrocardiogram for 
further information about the heart. 
With women a smear test of the 
cervix for uterine cancer is stan¬ 
dard. There are hundreds of other 
lab tests available, but they arc 
largely to confirm conditions which 
the doctor has by now suspected; by 
themselves they would not tell him 
as much as the physical examination 
he has just completed. 

As the doctor has gone through 
,the check-up, •sights and sounds 
have been pourin^into his mind to 
form an ever clearer pattern. He has 
changed direction, discarded some 
tentative dpinions, constantly fitted 
his fragmentary,.unspoken thoughts 
together. No single clue has been 
so importaiy; to him as the ^rnpany 
of other clues it kdlips. And fi^Hy 
the doctor has .discovered that dis¬ 
tinctive pattern of this particular 
individual’s health. It is all made 
possible by the expressiveness of the • 
human "body, which, as if madf of * 
glas%, tells all its secrets to the pian 
who knows how to read the signs. 


! 7 -„. KINDNESS planned for tomorrow doesn’t count today.— 


J. M. H. 
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and the solutioris 
under ohe roof! 



When vour industry is developing, the problems of getting the right products and services 
for the right jobs can be innijfnerable ^ • 

Until you come to Bird-Heilgers 

Because with all-round efficiency, the men at Bird-Heilgers can draw on the extensiv^ranne 
of products and*services offered by the Group These include jute, mining, engineering 
shipping, labour, oil, paper, water treatment, soil investigatftin, pneuptatic eqdfliiment, 
springs and spring balances, research and travel services * «,< 


Today, thousands are dealing with 
Bird-Heilgers “Ask them why and the 
ans.ver wiliTje the sanv,. 

"Good products, good service and • 
pleasant people' 

Contact Bird-Heilgers ft Chartered 
Bank Buildings, Calcutta (Telephone 
22-2351) or in Bombay, New Delhi, 
Madras and Kanpur. 
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C»«cutt« . Bombay Madras Now Oall)i |[aripur 
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AvaMable in three colours: 
white, ash-grby anc| blue. 

MAYFAIR PERSONAL WEIGHING MACHINE 
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My jiusba.'id’s job as theatre manager 
•puts him in daily contact with mis¬ 
chievous and runaway children. So, 
during the Christmas rush when a 
boisterous,two-year-old sped by us in a 
cre^vded department store, his arm 
reached down automatically and field¬ 
ed the child. He led the tot back to its 
mother who, instead of being grateftil, 
gave my husband a look of utter div 

guf- 

“Look, clever tlick,*’ she said acidly, 
“did you have to catch him so soon?” 

—Bfth Day 

When I was 21 years old, I lost my 
right arm in a car accident. But with 
an artificial limb, I quickly adjusted 
both physically and emotionally. 
When I attended a dance with a 
friend, he assured me, “Your arm 
looij^ so natural you can’t tell it from’ 
the real diing.” 

If he didn’t convince me, the first 
dance / had with a girl did. We got 
along so well that I relaxed the muscles 
controlling the arm’s mechanism. Che 
haiid, which had been clasping her 
waist, drifted dovvnwards. She jerked 
away, and s^id, “That’s enough!” 
Realizing what had happened, I be-^ 
gan to explain. “You see, I have an 
artificial arnv and . . .” 

She locjced at me incredulously and 
burst out laughing.* “I’ve heard ex¬ 
cuses,” sKe said, “but this really heats 
the lot!” — John Murphy 

In the middle of a small argument 
with my father, Mother became aware 
that she was losing. “You'*d better 


keep quiet,” she threatened, “if you 
want this teenage marriage to last.” 

Mother and Father were 18 and 19 
respectively when they were married 
43 years ago. Jean bairi> 

Oriving along peacefully in her car, 
my neighbour was stopped by a police 
car. * 

A cameraman pulled up in another 
car to snap a picture of the officer giv¬ 
ing her a white box. 

“Congratulations, madam,” the 
policeman said. “You are the first 
woman to receive an orchid for Safe 
Driving Week. We have been follow¬ 
ing you for some, ti^ne and want 
to commend you for observing the 
laws.” ^ 

Her picture was in the paper next 
day with the caption ; “She appeared 
quite nervous while accepting the 
• orchid.” 

Nervous was hardly the word for 
it. 

Her permit had expired, and she 
was driving without a licence! 

^ —Mrs. Harry WHtfsTEa 

\ VETERAN tugboat captaiii, with 
many salty ^ears behind fum,' was 
heading towards his home port ^Aeii 
he encountered* some warships on 
excrcis'^s. 

When the flagship sighted the tug 
jJhe started flashing an earnest mes-' 
sage. In*ponderous detail she outlined 
the ^ips’ positions and .objectives in 
their various areas of operation. The 
tug captain’s reply was a terse: “Per¬ 
mission granted.”* —T. o. 
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As 1 swiichcd ofT thci engine of my 
cjr to wait for the drawbridge to be 
lowereil, I hetird a penetrating wail. I 
looked into the eSr next to mine to see 
an attractive young woman playing a 
clarinet, her eyes fixed on the music 
she had propped against the steering 
wheel, she was practising Christmas 
carols and doing very well. 

When the all-clear whistle blew, she 
had just enough time to stow away tlr* 
instrument and music. 

1 caught her eye and applauded; 
she bowed in my direction—then we 
both drove on. — Armuu Coilins 

WmiL on holiday, I took my family 
to Mass on, Sunday in a shiall local 
church.’ 

We were lucky enough to get 
seats, but later arrivals had to stand. 
Among them 4 n'oticed several grand¬ 
motherly-looking women with chil¬ 
dren. As I got up' to offer my seat, I 
asked our nine-year-old son to do tl^c 
same. To my surprise he walked over 
to a charming little^: girl^ about sever^. 
ye.irs old and grasidly motioned her to 
his- seat. 

What could I do b,ut beam my 
approval^ ^ , m. R. R. 

# 

My father, \o the consternation of my 
mother and sister, would never go to 
a cloct(S^*» His method r/as self-diag- 
noi’s—which meant he often pur¬ 
loined medicines intended for other 
members of the family. When he was 
in his 8o\, my sist«r *vas suspicious 
. that he was taking her tonic and sly 
asked him about it. He adrritted he 
was, and she thought to stop him by 
saying, “But' it’s for female trouble.” 

“Good,’.’ he said testily. “I’ve got 
plenty of th^t, too.’*’ —Axel LuiMbsTROM 
172 


The lecturer addressing a group of 
parents was expounding the evils of- 
tclevision and its contribution toi 
juvenile delinquency. “You turn .on 
your set and what happens.?” he 
challenged. “The worst kind of vio¬ 
lence and crime, the most unspeakable 
degeneracy, brutality ...” 

At this point, a man in the audi¬ 
ence remarked in a stage whi.sper, 
“And th.Tt’s only the news!” - k g. 

When my husband got a job with an 
American aerospace engineering firm 
\ phoned my mother, bubbling with 
excitement. 

“Just think. Mother,” T gushed, 
“he’ll actually bo working on Saturn 
and Jupiter 

*“That’s nice, dear,” she replied. 
“Will he come home for week-ends?” 

—FTi 1 LN CdNiji n os 

A BLONOE .young woman appearecJ at 
my cosmetics counter and asked if we 
had ponytail hair-pieces. T showed her 
our stock, selecting two that matched 
her hair. Hut she grabbed a brown 
one. 

“This’ll do,” she said, then ex¬ 
plained : “We’ve docked our horse’s 
tail and the flies are driving her wild. 
I’m going to braid this in ‘o her tail 
so that she can shoo them off.” — d. h. 

’ M\ FAKENTs have different religious 
beliefs and delight in arguing various 

F ioints. The morning aftti a long and 
ively discussion J.asked Mother who 
had won. 

“f^o one ever wins,” she explained. 
“After all, there are no definite an¬ 
swers. Your father could be as right 
as I am, or I could be as wrong as 
he is,” -Mahiian Vranch 
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Enter the ASHOKA and you enter a 
magic land of incomparable luxury, unrivalled • 
comforfcand gracious hospitality 

Completely air-conditioned, each one ^ 
of the 350 rooms with attached 

, V i' 

bath, has its own distinctive decor 

« 

Two orchestras-Indian classical dances- 
Cabaret and Ballroom dancing : its '' 
laughter and entertainment all the Wiiy. 
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In the Jint December of the zvar the cruiser ‘‘Exeterf’ facing 
overpowering odds, led the attack that ivon one of the most decisive sea 
battles of all time James Stewart-Gordon 


HE MORNING of Dcccmbcr 13, 
1 i939> broke clear and almost 

JL. windless off the coast of 
Urugipy. At five o’cl(x:k 1 thin 
wedge of light illuminated three 
small British ships, HtM.S. Exeter, 
8,400 tons, and M.M.S. Ajax^znd 
H.M.S. Achilles, some 7,000 tons 
each, stcamisg slowly in line. They 
were hunting a far-ranging German 
pocket battleship which, in the pasf 
two and a half months, had sunk 
more th^n 50,000 tons of vital Allied 
shipping—#nd aftbr each kill had 
vanished into thin air. • 

The Germans hgd three of these ^ 
new and ingeniously-designed sea- 
wolves, Deutschland, Admiral 


Scheer and Admiral Graf Spec. 
Built before the war in defiance of 
»peacetime ‘rcafies, they were mar¬ 
vels of naval construction. They 
were fast, yet heavily armoured and 
armed; they could gour but half a 
ton of higfi explosive from their six 
ii-inch guns every terf seconds. 

The British squadron did not 
know whicift German shipxP as their 
quarry. But Britain's supply oibeef 
and grain from the Argentine was 
bekig, choked off, and if the raider 
remained unchecked, heavy units of 
Ihc Ro^al Navy would have to be*^ 
detached to protect the flow of food 
and* supplies. These* ships were 
Britain’s firsdine of defence against 
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December 


invasion, and if they l^ft home 
waters the British Isles would be 
vulnerable. 

Amazingly, Commodore (later 
Admiral) Henry Harwood, com¬ 
manding the three British ships and 
aboard Ajax, had forecast the day 
and the place for meeting the 
raider. By a combination of seaman¬ 
ship, reasoning and available Navai 
Intelligence, he pinpointed Decem¬ 
ber 13 as the day, and the Rstiiafy 
of the River Plate as the place. His 


conclusion was reached after study¬ 
ing the pattern of the/aider’s sink¬ 
ings and estimatingjher speed. 

In theory, the ships of Harwood’s 
force were far too small irnd lighdy 
armed to do more* than spot the 
raider and call for help. But his 
standing orders were: “Attack at 
once, by day or by night.*’ 

As the dawn grew brighter there 
was still no hint that they were on 
tht brink of one of the most decisive 
jea battles of all time. It was to be 
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the first major naval battle of the 
,'war—and t^e last major sea battle 
in which ship%slugged it out with¬ 
out participation by aircraft. 

Exeter^ . Captain Frederick 
’ “Hookie” Befl«—whose nickname 
had been given him at the Royal 
Naval College, Dartmouth, because 
of*the heroic dimensions of his nose 
—left the bridge to go to his cabin. 
Tall, lean and tough, Bell was—and 
in retirement still is—one of Ift’it- 
ain’s most illustrious seadogs. F^e 





joined tljc Royal Navy at 13 and took 
part in the Battleof Jutland at 19. In 
1918 he was captured by a German 
U-Boat when his own submarine 
was torpedoed. In his 30 years at 
sea, he had seen action in Africa, 
Spain, Palestine and the Far East. 

During the months of patrol, it 
had been Bell’s custom to have a 
bath, shave and breakfast after 
Dawn Action Stations. On this 
piorrfing of December 13, however, 
some sixth sen.se warned him that 
Harwood might be right and that 
this might be the ’day they would 
encounter the raider. 

Suddenly, at 14 minutes past six, 
the buzzer in his cabin sounded. A 
voice came spilling out of the voice 
pipe: “Smoke bcftrilig 324 degrees 
off the port beam.” 

Bell raced thrdiigh the door to the 
bridge. Half hidden by the curva¬ 
ture of the earth was a brownish- 
‘ yellow heat haze.^Soon Bell caught 
a glimpse of a warship’s topr^iast. 
He signalled Harwood: “Enemy in 
sight. I tljink.it is % jMcket battle¬ 
ship.’’ 

Bell could ncAv see’the enemy’s 
superstructure. This ship, it turned 
out, was C?^a/ 5 />e<;.^Bugl<^sounded 
“Action Stations!” bringing the 
crew on the ruh from their quarters. 

He "Wood’s battle plan had daring 
unconventionality. Instead of keep- 

^ng hi^ ships together and attacking, 

» 

"Puisuit of the Admiral Gxaf Speef. 
painting by PfoQnan Wilkinson, 

C.B.E., P.R.I. (courtesy of the Trustees of 
the National Maritkne Museum, Greenwich) 
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the enemy in line,* he l^d ordered a 
.’manoeuvre calculated to make the 
enemy divide llis fire by fighting on 
two bearings. Exeter would break 
. awdy and ‘dut:! with the pocket 
battleship; Ajax*and Achilles, mov- 
ing together, would try to get close 
enough to launch their torpedoes. 

This meant that Exeter was on 
her own, a lighdy armoured ship 
with eight-inch guns tackling a rela¬ 
tive monster with the capacity* to 
blast out of the water any ship sho#t 
of a fully-fledged battleship. 

Three minutes after the German’s 
first salvo, Exeter replied—^at long 
range. The ships were now moving 
towards each other at top spcea, 
closing the gap at a combined rate 
of nearly 50 miles an hour. At ^^23, 
one of Graf Spec’s shells landed 
close alongside, showering Exeter 
with splinters of steel and killing 
moft of the starboard torpedo-tube’s 
crew. Moments later, another shell 
passed completely through th*e ship, 
killing as it went, but failing to 
explode. A sick-bcrtfi lattcnoant, 
coming on the run with morphine 
sulphate' to relieve the agony of the 
men hit by the first shell, was 
knocked unconscious by the shocK 
and the bottles in his hands were 
smashed, looming to, he plunged 
back intt) the smgi^e to try to locate 
more morphine from his wr^ked 
stores. 

Six more salvots poured from* 
Graf Spee. One shell landed dead 
centre on B-gun turret forward, kill¬ 
ing everyone in it and spattering the 


bridge with another wave of razor- 
edged steel fragments. The force 
of the cxpldsion .threw Bell back 
against the binnacle, and for a mo¬ 
ment he felt as though he were 
caught in a tremendous vacuum. 
There was* a sense of absolute 
silence. Then he revived and 
brought down his hands, which he 
had instinctively thrown in front of 
his.face. He noticed, dispassionate¬ 
ly, tfiat they were covered with 
blood. Though he didn’t know it, 
there was a splinter of steel in each 
of his eyes. 

Peering through a rrvask of blood. 
Bell realized that of the 20 men 
who had been on the bridge, only he 
and two others were alive. The 
bridge itself was a *shambles. All 
communications^ with the engine 
room had been destroyed; the wheel 
was no longer operative; the main 
gyro compass bad been put out of 
action. With the rsain steering gear 
disabled and the engines running at 
full power,,Exeter was out of con¬ 
trol and turnirt^ slow 4 y to starboard. 

Groggily, Bell pulled himself to¬ 
gether to command his ship. He 
had lost his cap, and his first action 
was to graft the gold-encrusted cap 
of Commander Graham, bis sftcond 
in command. *‘I want the men to 
knbW^that thpii;captain has not been 
|)ut out of action,” he told Graham, 
Then Bell clambered through the* 
wreckage to the secondary com¬ 
mand post amidships. 

Below decks, a seaman had been 
ordered to mlh the • emergency 
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steering gear. Since no signal system 
was operatii'ig any longer, all orders 
from Bell to the hqlmsman had to 
be passed through a humaij chain of 
sailors and marines. This made it 
impossible for Exiter to respond 
quickly to Graf Specs manoeuvres. 

Still the action continued, with 
Graf Spec blasting away every 
minute and Exeter replying with 
the few guns she still had in action. 
B) this time there were several fires 
aboard Exeter, and fire parties were 
fighting them desperately. The ship 
had also begun to list to starboard. 

Now Exeter Bred her torpedoes 
and in return received two more 
iidnch hits, which put A turret out 
of action. Both her aircraft were 
secured just forward of Bell’s com¬ 
mand post, and they were riddled 
with shell-splinters. A wind-driven 
spray of petrol from their tanks fell 
on Bell and his men. Y turret con¬ 
tinued to fire, and to hit Graf Spec 
its guns had to fire forward through 
this area. Bell and his men were in 
danger of being set on fire by the 
flasn from their own guns. To Bell’s 
intense relief, Graf Spec’s next salvo 
fell just short, and'a great geyser of 
water rose from the sea and plum¬ 
meted down on him and his men— 
nearly drowning them, but wetting 
them enough to remove the immi¬ 
nent danger of being bv.rned alive. 

B) this time, fires were every¬ 
where on Exeter. Damage control 
parties fought desperately to keep 
the magazines from blowing up. 
Only one turret was still in action 
i8o. 


lijts • 

and, with* all. gupncry fire-control 
equipment destroyed, ati officer had 
»’ to stand on -tfie ^oof to direct the fire 
fighting while a rating, head out of 
the hatch,»passed his orders down to 
'the turret’s cre\^* 

Another hit by Graf Spec put the 
turret out of action altogether, but 
Exeter was still active. 

“What do we do now?” Com¬ 
mander Graham asked Bell. 

“If we get a chance, we’ll ram ihe 
bastard!” ^ 

Later, in telling the story to his 
wife, Graham said: “Ram that big 
ship ? I thought of you and the chil¬ 
dren, swallowed hard, and said, 
‘Yes, sir, of course!’ ” 

But there was to be no chance for 
Exeter to ram Graf Spee. Capfeiin 
Hans LangsdorfT of Graf Spee had 
had enough. From Exeter’s head¬ 
long attack, he concluded that he 
had, stumbled upon an advance 
guard of a large fleet sent to protect 
a convoy. His success as a •raider 
depended not on engaging 'war¬ 
ships, but on destroying commerce 
and forcing the British to disperse 
their fleet. Graf Spee turned back, 
poured out *3 smoke screen arid 
headed for neutral Montevideo. 

Ajax and Achilles, although thei/ 
guns could not hope to pierce Graf 
Spee's ajmour plating, now moved 
to the att£^k, hdping to get close 
enough to blast the German'* ship 
with their torpedq^s. Graf Spee at J 
once turned her n-inch guns loose 
on them, knocking out two turrets 
on Ajax, and fled to safety. 

,/«/ 
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In the sudden quiet following the 
action, Bell asked what time it was: 
the battle to'him had»secmed hours 
long. He was amazed to discover 
that it was not yet eight o’clock— 
the entire action had lasted only 86 
minutes! Although his eyes had 
become an agony. Bell walked 
through his ship complimenting the 
men on their bravery. 

A seaplane sent aloft from 
Achilles now circled the kstiqg, 
burning Exeter. Its observer re¬ 
ported back that he had never seen 
a ship in that Condition still afloat. 

That evening the ship’s doctor re¬ 
moved the steel splinters from 
Hookic Bell’s eyes, and he returned 
to the bridge. Exeter had been 
ordered to pr®c<?ed to the Falkland 
Islands for repairs. 

Shadowed clostly by Ajax and 
Achilles, which remained in the 
Plate Estuary outside Uruguay’s 
territorial waters, Craf Spec docked 
at Montevideo and requested per¬ 
mission under international law t9 
stay there un^il it hpd ^‘repaired its 
damage and made itself sea¬ 
worthy.” This seems to have been a 
classic example of hyperbole. One of 
Exet€r'§^shE[\s Jiad pasred through 
the fiefrigerating machinery, releas¬ 
ing clouds of Freon. Another shell 
had damaged the pantry, majdng it 
difficult for Graf epee’s cooks to 
prepare hot meals. And a shot had 
penetrated her hull above the water- , 
line* Beyond that, although she had 
been hit tnore than 30 times, the 
damage appeared <^o be negligible. 
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It has since been determined that 
Graf Spec bould easily have sailed 
out of Montevideo,-destroyed both 
Achilles and Ajax, and made her 
escape to Germany. Eying undis¬ 
covered in an unfrequented corner 
of the Atlantic was her supply ship, 
the infamous Altmar\, ready to 
refuel and reprovision her. r 

What kept Graf Spec in check 
was a British Naval Intelligence 
coup. They created an imaginary 
concentration of warships, includ¬ 
ing the carrier Arf{^ Royal and the 
battle cruiser Renown, lying in wait 
just outside the Plate Estuary. They 
did this by means of a complex 
combination of rumours, mislead¬ 
ing wireless signals and deliberate 
channelling of false “secret inform¬ 
ation” into the hands of German 
agents. AK-eady prepared to believe 
that Ajax and Achilles had heavy 
reinforcements. Captain LangsdorfI 
and the German Embassy in Urn- 
guay ‘Were completely foole^l. 

On December 15, Langsdorff re¬ 
ceived perifiission to bury his 37 
dead in Montevideo. In the best 
tradition of the sea, the- British 
masters of the 'ships sunk by 
Langsdorff, who had been held 
' prisoner on Graf Spec, went to the 
service. They presented a wreath 
inscribed “To the memory of brave 
men of the sea, from th«ir comrades 
of fhe British Merchant Service.” 
At the close of, the service, Langs¬ 
dorff told one of the merchant 
captains, ^‘Exeter was beaten, 
but didn’t know it was beaten. 
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You British are harjl, very hard.” 

On the way 'to the 'Falkland 
Islands, Exeter s dea^ were buried 
at sea. 

The final blow to Langsdorff’s 
dwindling hopes fell when Graf 
Spec's gunnery officer spotted a 
warship through his high-powered 
binoculars. The ship, in fact, was 
Cumberland, which had raced up 
from the Falklands. But, to the 
gunnery officer’s mind, the^, ship’s 
distant profile agreed exactly with 
that of Renown, one of the few 
ships afloat powerful enough to sink 
Graf Spec and fast enough^ to catch 
her. Langsdorff made up his mind: 
Graf Spec must be scuttled. 

Tugs were engaged to carry the 
crew to the*,Argentine after the 
scuttling. Explosive charges were 
prepared. And on Sunday, Decem¬ 
ber 17, Graf Spec moved out into 
the Estuary on her last voyage. 
Meanwhile, steaming south, Flookie 
Bell and his crew were unaware of 
the amount of damage Graf Spec 
had sust.iined, and could not foresee 
the final act of the drama they had 
begun tour days before. 

Along the waterfront some 
750,ooa„lJfuguayans turned out in 
the of being able to see the 

battle between Gref Spec and its 
enemies. They were doome^ljo dis- 
appointment. JustOiiUide territorial 
waters, the anchor chains rattled 
thrpugh the hawse pipes, Graf Spec 
came to a £top, and the scudding 
party poured off the ship into the 
chartered ,tugs. fiist as the sun 
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dipped below the horizon, there 
was a blast of flame and Graf Spec, 
with a mighty roar*,biew up. Hear¬ 
ing the news over the radio, Hookie 
Bell’s crew cheered viildly , and 
flung their caps in4:he air. 

Hours later, wrapped in the en¬ 
sign of the old Imperial German 
Navy—not Hitler’s Swastika— 
Langsdorff took his own life. 

Graf Spec’s destruction meant 
mtfDrc to Hitler than the loss of one 
ship. In it were the seeds of failure 
tor “Operation Sea Lion”—Hitler’s 
plan to invade England, which first 
called for the dispersal of the ships 
of the Royal Navy. 

.In the Falklands, Captain Bell, 
although still suffering from his 
wounds, insisted on overseeing the 
repairs to his ship. With no armour 
plating available to patch up shell 
damage, tin sheets a fraction of an 
inch thick were formed rount^ her 
turrets and battered hull and super- 
stnicUirc. Her guns were propped 
up as though they could be fired. 
Then, frail as an eggshell but look¬ 
ing battleworthy, Exeter set out on 
her 8,()oo-mile voyage to Plymouth. 

There she was v^elcomcd by 
Winston Churchill, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty. Captain Bell and 
his crew were taken to London by 
special train for an investiture by 
the King and Queen. T^ter, in his 
private study in Buckingham 
Palace, His Majesty presented the 
gold-and-enamel cross of the Order 
of the Bath to the battered hero of 
the Battle of the River Plate. 
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liikirious duel between an ajfronted 
ivoman and an implacable machine 


By Constance Mei.aro 


AugUvSt 17 

I \ ear Mauam, 

A J Our records show an out¬ 
standing balance of 2.98 dollars on 
your account. If you have already 
remitted this amount, kindly dis¬ 
regard this notice. 

This is a business machine card. 

Pi.EASE DO NOT SPINDLE OR‘MUTILATE. 

August 19 

ticntlemcn, 

I ,not have an outstanding bal¬ 
ance, 1 attached a note with my pay¬ 
ment advising you thift I had j^cen 
billed twtee for the same amount: 
once un^Jer my first name, middle 
initial and 4 ast“ name; and then 
under my two first initials and my^ 
last name. (The former is correct.) 
Please cheejt your records. 

September 17 

Hear Madam, • 

Our records shcjfv a delinquent, 
balance of 2.98 dollars in your 
account. Please remit 3.40 dollars. 


'Phis includes a handling charge. 
This is a business machine c-ird. 
Please »o not spindle or mutilaie. 

September 19 

Dear Machine, 

You’re not paying Attention ! I am 
not delinquent. 1 do iwt owe this 
money. 1 was brlled tw'icf. for the 
same purchase. Pi.f.ase look into 
this. 

► 

October 17 

Dear Madam,. 

Our records* show #11011 to be de 
linquent for three months. Pl.ea.se 
remit the new charges of r ^.46 dol¬ 
lars, plus 4.10 dollars. (This includes 
a handling*chargc») May^^^e’ have 
your attention in this matter. • 

1 HTS IS A HUSlNtSS MACfUNK CARO. 
PlEaSIP ISO NOT SIUNDLE OR MUTILATE. 

^ ^ October 19. 

Dear Machine, 

My attention! You'want mV at¬ 
tention I Listen here, •you are 


mdensed from Xtartin Levin's column, “The Phoenix Nest," in Salurltnv Nevtni9 
also appears in Martin Levin’s bjok, “The bedside Phoenix Nest" 

» • 
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wRf)Nf;!!! 1 don’t owe*you 4;.io dol¬ 
lars. Can you, understand that? I 
also don’t owe you thd new charge 
of 13.46 dollars. You billed me for 
my mother’s purchase. Please cor¬ 
rect this statement at once ! 

f 

November 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records now show you to bc^' 
delinquent for four months in the 
total amount of 17.56 dollars’ plus 
1.87 dollars handling charges. 

Please remit in full in ten days or 
your account will be turned over to 
our Auditing Department 'for col¬ 
lection. 

This is a business machine card. 

Please do not simndle or mutilate. 

) < 

November 19 
Dear Human Machine Program¬ 
mer— 

Dear Anyone Hum^^n, 

Will you PLEi\sE taki? your head* 
out of the computer lonc; enouch 

TO READ THIS? I DOn’t OWE YOU THIS 

MONEY!!! I 'don’t «OWE YOU any 
MONEY. None. 

I 

December 17 

Dear MSTdam, 

Is Vher^ some question about your 
statement? Our records show no 

t 

payments on your, ^ccounff since 
August. ^ 

’ Please call DI 7-9601 ^nd asK 
for ’Miss Gilbert at your earliest 
convenience.' ’ 

This is a business machine card. 
Please do not spinlTle or mutilate. 


December 18 

. . . Dec^ t%e halls wifh boughs of , 
holly ... “Good afternoon. Carver’s 
hopes you have enjoyed* its I'c- 
corded programme of cardls. May I 
help you?” *' 

“Hallo. Yes . . . My bill is . . . 
should 1 wait for a ‘beep’ before I 
talk?” «- 

“About your bill?” 

“Yes. Yes, it’s my bill. There’s a 
mihake . . .” 

c “One moment, please. I’ll connect 
you with Adjustments!” 

Good afternoon and Merry 
Christmas. This is a recorded mes¬ 
sage. All our lines are in service 
nolv. If you will please he patient, 
one of our adpisters will be with you 
as soon as the line is free. Mean¬ 
while, Carver s hopes you will en¬ 
joy its programme of Christmas 
ols Decl{ the halls with 

houghs of holly . . . 

“ Decerrber 26 

Dear Machine, 

I .tried to‘call you on December 
18. Also the 19th, 2oth, 21st, 22nd, 
the 23rd and the 24th. Butcall I got 
was a recorded message and those 
,jChristmas carols. Please, oh, please, 
won’t you turn me over to a 
human? Any human? 

t 

^» 

' January 17 

Dea[ Madam, 

Our Credit r Department has 
turned your delinquent account 
over to us for collection. Won’t you 
please remit this amount now? Wc 
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wish to co-opcrate with ycwj in every 
way possible,, but this is considerably 
overdue. May we haVe your cheque 
at this time. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry J. Hooper, Auditor 

January 19 

Dear Mr. Hooper, ^ 

You ooll! You gorgeous human 
doll! I refer you to letters I,sent to 
your department, dated the 19th of 
September, October, November, 
December, which should clarify the 
fact that 1 owe you nothing. 

February 17 

Dear Madam, 

According* to our microfilm re¬ 
cords, our billing was in error. 
Your account is clear; you have no 
balance. 

We hope there will be ikj further 
inconvenience you. This was ouV 
fault. 

^ Very truly yours, < 

Hevry J. iJoot’ER, Auditor 


February 19 

Dear Mr. Jooper, . 

Thank you I Oh, thank you, 
thank you, thank you! 

m 

. March 17 

Dear Madam, 

Our records show you to be de¬ 
linquent in the amount of 2.98,dol- 
lars, erroneously posted last August 
to a non-existent account. May we 
hiive your remittance at this time? 

^ThIS is A BUSINESS MACHINE CARD. 

Pi EASE 1)0 NOT SPINDI.E OR MUTILATE. 

March 19 

Dear Machine,' 

I give up. You win. Here’s a 
ciicque for 2.98 dollars. Enjoy your¬ 
self. 

April 17 

Dear Mallam, 

Our records show an overpay¬ 
ment on your part of 2.98 dollars. 
We are crediting this amount to 
your‘account. r 

This is a business machine card. 
Pljease do r^oT spindle or mutilate. 



Vaults Time 

he officials of a bank repoAed for t/ork one Friday morning and 
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O NE SMowT midday wc en- 
l^ered a cra,mped alley near 
the Bar^ of England and 
pushed open,the door of 
The George and Vultare, probably 
London’s oldest* tayern. It was a 
scene from a nineteenth-century 
print; steaks and chops spluttering 
on the ancient grill, bowlers and 
furled umbrellas hanging from 
hooks, pewter tankards, curtained 
<“boxes” in which well-known peo¬ 
ple have lunched for generations. 
The most famous client of all, how¬ 
ever, was a man who never existed 
except in the -hrain of his creator, 
Charles Dickens, and in the hearts 
of the reading public—Samuel Pick¬ 
wick, Esquire, the rotund, bespec¬ 
tacled hero of The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwidi^ Club. 

It was here at The George and 
Vulture that Mr. Pickwick and his 
iricpressible Cockney servaiV), Sam 
Weller, stayed while awaiting the 
outcome of the uproarious brcach- 
of-promise suit launched by Pick¬ 
wick’s querulous landlady, Mrs. 
M^artha Bardell. And it was here in 
a chintz-curtained room«upstairs— 
slid panelled whh die same time- 
darkened oak—that Mr. Pickwick 
was served with a subpoena. 

Dickens not only yreated Pick¬ 
wick, he also created London. As 
Oscar Wilde Said, “Th^re was no 
fog- in London until Dickens in¬ 
vented it.” Itj might be said that 

Dickens museum (his first 
house after he married) showing first | 
editions^ original manuscripts^ etc. 
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there were no people cithec, and no 
places until pickens’ vivid strokes 
forced them before out eyes. When 
seeking out one of Dickens’ London 
haunts today, it is not of Dickens^ 
the man who was born in 1812 
and died in 1870, that one thinks, 
but rather of Dickens’ characters— 
the costermongers, the inn-keepers, 
the pitchmen in Petticoat Lane, th«- 
bewigged lawyers. 

Though bombing and rebuilding 
have eliminated much of the great 
city Dickens knew, many of its 
nooks and crannies remain as he 
described them. On the south bank 
of the Thames, beside London 
Bridge, for example, a broad flight 
of stone steps leads down to the 
foreshore. Htrc" Nancy, one of 



The George and Vulture ^. 
where Pickwick made his home 
and entertained his friehds 


Dickens’ rnost poignant “good” 
bad girls, surreptitiously met Mr. 
Brownlow and Roso'Maylie to help 
them penetrate the mystery sur¬ 
rounding the birth of the {bundling, 
Oliver Twist. Except for the “orna¬ 
mental pilaster” Dickens described, 
the scene is unchanged. 

To Dickens the resdess Thames 
symbolized the endlessly moving 
fates of his characters. One of his 
trdgic but redeemed heroines, 
tha, in David Copperfield, moaned: 
“Oh, the river! I know it’s like me! 
I know that I belong to it. I know 
that it’s the natural company of 
such as I am! It comes from country 
pldces, where there was once no 
harm in it—and it creeps through 
the dismal streets, defiled and mis¬ 
erable—and it goes away, like my 
life, to a ‘great sea that is always 
troubled! ” 

Beyond Nancy’s steps andi^past 
cheerfully lit little shops is Lant 
Streetwhere in 1824 Dickens 
lived alone as a child while his 
father, the prototype of the ever- 
insolvent Micawber, was in jail for 
debt. It could have been John 
Dickens himself wh6 enunciated 
the economic theorem that his son 
put into Micawber’s mouth > “An¬ 
nual income ^20, annual expendi¬ 
ture 19^. 6 d., result happiness. 
Annual income ^20, antival expen¬ 
diture /20 or. 6 d., result misery.” 

David Coppc'field was Charles 
Dickens. The neglected boy of the 
novel worked in a rat-infested wine- 
botding warehouse. The real-life 
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child worked, not faj away, in a 
■ warehouse that made shoe-blacking. 
David labelldd the wines, and 
Charles the blacking pots, for six 
. shillings a week. 

In Dickens’ youth, the site where 
Trafalgar Square is now was a clut¬ 
ter of buildings, including a popular 
cd 5 ching-inn, The Golden Cross, 
where the author housed David 
Copperfield and his school-friends, 
anA where that famous con-nfan, 
Alfred Jingle of No Hall, Nowherf, 
perhaps the most endearing rogue 
in English literature, first scraped 
acquaintance with Mr. Pickwick. 
Across a narrow lane from The 
Cjolden Cross, stood the noble 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fieids. 
The church is still there. On its steps 
David Copperfield found the bowed 
and weary Mr. Peggotty, almost at 
the end or his long search for “Little 
Eii#ly,’’ his adored niece. 

In and out of the squares and al¬ 
leys hereabouts Dickens’ characters 
wandered. The brilliant drunken 
lawyer, Sydney Carton, in ATof 
Two Cities, led his double, Charles 
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Cheshire Cheese 


Darnay, “down Ludgate Hill to 
*Pleet Street, and so, up a covered 
way, into a Jtavern’’—the world- 
famous Cheshire• Cheese. Not far 
off, in “the top of the last house in 
•Garden Court* down by river’’ 
lived Piptof ^reat ^pectations. 

North of Fleet Street is Lincoln’s 
Inn, which one can reach by the 
, Tudor gateway in Chancery* Lane 
that Esthdt Sununerson^ used in 
Bleaf{^ House. ^ . • 

On a wintry afternoon the scene 
fti'ay*l(5ok ;js ^it did to Dickens: 
Jights “looming through the fog, in 
divers places in the streets. Most of-, 
the shops lighted two hours bdfore 
theff time. The raw’afternoon is 
rawest, and the dense fog is den¬ 
sest, near that* leaden- 4 ieaded old 
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obstruction, appropriktc ornament 
for the threshold of a leaden-headed 
old corporation: rTemple Bar. And 
hard by Temple Bar, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall, at the very heart o£ thq 
fog, sits the Lord High Chaijcellor 
in his High Court of Chancery.” 

This was more than ordinary fog. 
It symbolized “the law’s delay,” and 
lay suffocatingly, as G. K. Chcster-> 
ton commented, over the High 
Court of Chancery and all 'tho^^ 
pitiable souls who were caught in 
its web. 

Though Dickens was born in 
Portsmouth, and died in hL house, 
CJad’s Hill Place, in Kent, he lived 
most of his life in London—at 32 
different addresses. One was a set of 
rooms in Furriival’s Inn, a rookery 



T udor gateit'(ty, Lincoln’s Inn 


of the legal profession which stood 
in Holborn, a bustling thorough¬ 
fare parallel to Fleet Street. 

Dickens moved in as a budding 
author, not yet famous* in his own 
name but only as Boz, the pseu¬ 
donym he had used for his best-sell¬ 
ing Sl{ctches. To Furnival’s Inn in 
183O he brought his beautiful bride 
Catherine Hogarth, whom he mar¬ 
ried on the strength of his first big 
coi?imission. The publishers , had 
Sk-gned him to write a monthly 
series of humorous essays, to ac¬ 
company illustrations by a well- 
known artist. But by the time the 
brash, self-confident Dickens, then 
only 24, dug into the job, he had 
high-handedly revised the pub¬ 
lishers’ idea and launched the first 
of the highly popular Picl(wicf{ 
Papers. 

The newly-wed menage included 
, the bride’s sensitive, intelligent 
teenage sister, Mary, who under¬ 
stood Dickens’ genius as Car-hcrine 
never did. After the first of Cath- 
crin,'f and Dickens’ ten children was 
born, the Dickenses, with Mary, 
moved to a 12-room house at 48 
Doughty Street in qUiet Blooms- 
,bury, now a small Dickens muse¬ 
um. But tragedy came to Doughty 
Street. In May 1837 Ma^y suddenly 
collapsed. Dickens rushed* to her 
side and she died in his*a,rjns. Her 
death inspired the death of Little 
..Nell in The Old. Curiosity Shop. 

No matter where Dickens lived, 
Furnival’s Inn remained the vantage 
point from which he surveyed 
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the world. Opposite Furnival’s is 
Staple Inn, dating back* six cen- 
][uries, whoje crcx^ed wails, half- 
timbered and ‘bulging over the 
pavement, Dickens used in his last 
novel, The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. A little to the west stands 
the entry to Gray’s Inn where David 
Coppcrfield stayed when he visited 
his resilient school-fellow, Tominv 
Traddles, by then a barrister with 
chambers in the Inn. 

Fagin’s notorious school for child 
pickpockets was in a noisome alley, 
Saffron Hill, 'off Holborn. In the 
cold feeble light of evening. Saffron 
Hill still se6ms sinister. It is easy to 
share the terror of little Oliver as 
the Artful Dodger led him to 
Fagin’s lair.' ‘“A dirtier, more 
wretched place he had never seen. 
The air was impregnated with filthy 
odours. There were a good m^ny 
small shops, but the sole places 
which seemed to p*rosper amid thr 
general blight v^ere public-houses.” 

Holborn, like Fleet Street, leads 
to the City,5j|^ondoij’s financial cen¬ 
tre, where ddVk litdc buildings, like 
the one where Scrooge had his 
couQithighouse, still exist. And so do 
men vAo might themselves be 
■Scrqpge, hasfenin^ through the 
brickwafied passages, bemused by 
pounds, shillings and penca £ut the 
City still'has the kindlier mood, too, 

[ that Dickens evoked in A ChristmUs 
^arol when Scrooge, trarfsformed 
by the gentling Yuletide influence, * 
bought a.great prize turkey for his 
poor clcrhj. Bob Cratchit. 
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Saffron Hill 
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Leadenhall Market, which used 
to be hung with holly at Christ¬ 
mas, is precisely the sort of jumbled 
cornucopia Dickens described. 

Dickens once commented: “I 
suppose myself to know this lather 
lar^e city as well as anyone in it.” 
Ceaselessly exploring, he often wan¬ 
dered as far east' as Ximehouse, a 
region of seafarers and ships’ chan¬ 
dlers, with wharves abustle .^nd the 
lanfcrn-lit riverside taverns crowded 
and lively. ^ 

All through* London^there arc 
streets callccT after Dick^s charac¬ 
ters—Micawber, Stcerforth, Cop¬ 
pcrfield. But each year the capital 
changes. It is gratifying that so many 
of Dickens’ landmarlu still endure. 
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A BOY CALLED 
“FUNNY FACE” 


By Florence F. Kirk 

“Out of all the millions of babi^, why did I have to have one 

of the hopeless ones?" I cried 


If* 

T are HI^t home and love him,” 
the baby specialist at the hos¬ 
pital said, kindly leaving off the 
obvious ending"—‘‘while you still 
have him.” 

As I carried rtiy 15-day-old son 
Jonathan home through the 
January weather, fears that had 
lurked vaguely in tKc shadows sinco)*' 
his birth emerged to take tangible 
shapes. 

FronT^th^ start ^ Jonathan haS 
\oo\ed noththg like my first two 
normal, healthy .children. Under 
the sparse dark brown hair, his fore¬ 
head waf too l^rge, toe- square, his 
eyes {00 far apart. 

Now I had‘«just«'learnt that my 
new .son's funny fecc was itlv? lea^t 
of our worries. Joflathan, the lady 
paediatrician had informed me, not 
Only had a critical form of con- ^ 
genital heart disease, but other grave 
afflictions as well. If "developments 
followed «the usual pattern, he 

2n6 


would soon contract pneumonia. If 
ho survived the first attack, others 
would follow until his weak heart 
failed. Later she also told me that 
Jonathan would almost certainly 
never be r.ble to walk, or even sit 
up unaided — and probably he 
would be mentally deficient. 

So, by the time I reached the 
surgery of the family dejetor in 
our suburb near London, I was 
dissolved in self-pity and jifanic. 
‘‘Why should this happen to me?” 
I cried. ‘‘Out of the millions of 
babies, why did • 7 have to have 
one of the hopeless ones? I wanted 
Jonathan so much! ” „ 

Qur doctor interrupted almost 
sharply: “Has it occurrejd to you 
what a fix«a child lik^Jonatnan 
woudd be in if he’d come to a mother 
who didn't waijt him ? As for why 
this should happen to you,” he said 
more gently, “I think perhaps Jona¬ 
than himself will provide your best 
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answci's.”'How wise and prophetic 
were those words I’ * • 

Already I felt a fierce and protec¬ 
tive love for niy unlucky child. I 
vowf d that with tendercst care—and 
with skills rcHiejnbered from five 
years of nursing training—I would 
shield him from all the grim things 
that threatened. Yet, true to promise, 
and despite all the coddling, warm 
clothing, even temperatures, Jona¬ 
than developed pneumonia at fifre 
wetSSs of age. A slight cough scarcely^ 
worthy or the name was the first 
warning. Within a few hours, 
rushed to hospital and put under an 
oxygen tent, he was battling for his 
life with a tenacity that amazed the 
staff. “Bad heart or not,” said an ad¬ 
miring doctor, “he’s a real fighter.” 

But the specialist prepared me for 
the end. “You must realize,” she 
said gently, ‘that your baby can’t 
last much longer. Just try not to take 
it too hardjiRemember that he could 
never have grown up to be noimal.” 

My religion at that time might be 
desciibed as the “firc-angine” type 
—to be used only in emergences. 
Heeding a strong compulsion, I tore 
myself away .from Jonathan for a 
little while and hurried to the home 
of some good friends whom I knew* 
to be devovt. We prayed together 
for my spn? Back at the hospital, I 
realized tl^t J6nathan’s frantic 
gasping had stopped. He lay ^iiuite 
still. Perhaps he’s dead, I thought, 
strangely calm. But his heart was 
still beating! 

“I don’t understand how he could 
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have survive^!” the astonished 
specialist' confessed later. 1 under¬ 
stand it though. I 'have ncvcf 
doubted that this was a miracle. 

True, Jonathan’s battle for life 
•had left him worse off than before, 
with weaker heart, an enlarged 
liver £ftid spleen, and a double 
hernia. Eminent authorities held 
out less hope than ever for his 
future. Then why was my heart so 
tl^ank^l.'* Because, something in¬ 
side me whispered, if the doctors 
have been wrong once, they could 
be wrong again. • 

At 12 paonths, Jonathan defied the 
specialist’s predictions* by .sitting 
up without nelp. At two years, he 
was both walking unaided and 
making his wants* known with a 
normal assortment of baby talk. 
“Nothing mentally backward about 
ypu!” I said, fairly bursting with 
relief. I was so encouraged by his 
’apparent improvement that I per¬ 
suaded our doctor^ to send him to 
one of London’s leading medical 
centres to asR about the^qpsSibility of 
heart surgery. The vefflict was shat¬ 
tering : “Thcre’s^nothing we can do 
for him. You’ll be fortunate tojhavq 
him until h(^is three.’ 

This time mj^ tears nowcu i^cciy,- 
for Jonathan was ^Irtlady a’cheerful, 
a^^ectjpnate, if ockl-looking little boy 
whose big, ^orJlic smile was con- 
iSigious. And already he was begin- '• 
ning t <5 show enough grit andT- 
courage to endure his troubles with¬ 
out complaint. During hij. frequent 
bouts of insomnia he wojjld seldom 
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cry out or demand comfort; instead, 

he would steal about the house 

■ 

quietly collecting toys. Unafraid in 
the dark, he would entertain himself 
for hours, delighted thaf, while his 
elder brother and sister slept, he 
could play with their toys as well as 
his own. 

I simply ignored thjE: fact that 
Jonathan was scheduled to leave us 
by the age of three; and by the time 
hf was four, the rapid advance of 
^medical .science came to ouPaid. 
Jonathan was admitted to London’s 
Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Sick Children, whose* famous sur¬ 
geons widened the constricted valve 
leading from the heart into the pul¬ 
monary artery and the lungs, thus 
correcting the main defect. Soon 
Jonathan was home again, looking 
a little wfln perhaps, but smiling 
more broadly than ever. The time 
had come when he must learn to 
get on in the not-always-«kind world 
of ouf neighbourhood. ^ 

“Hi, funny face, monkey face!” 
The familiar, hated cries would ring 
out* across the green, and I’d rush 
to the window knowing diat chil¬ 
dren were tormenting Jonathan 
again. Conquering the temptation 
to charge out and bang th^ir nice, 
noijinal little heads o together, I 
would force myself to'hqd to my 
original resplution—t<i. try to let 
Jonathan handle this proBlem on his 
own. After all, I couldn’t always be 
around to protect him. 

One day when the choruses of 
“Hi, funny face’’ chimed louder 
2o8 
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than usual, I-heard the back door 
slam and saw a 'crofs little boy 
'stump upstairs |jp the bathroom. For 
a long time (as I peeped) Jonathan 
stood gazing thoughtfully at his re- 
‘flection in the 'mirror. Satisfied at 
last, his grin firmly back in place, he 
clumped outside again to confront 
his^tormeiltors. “Yes,” he agreed, “I 
have got a funny face, haven’t I?” 
There was a stunned silence. He 
was laughing with them; the 2i:st 
ha'^gone out of the game. The teas^ 
ing ceased from that moment. And 
the incident taught me something, 
too. If Jonathan could take things in 
his stride, what was I all stewed up 
about.? If there was no need to feel 
sorry for him, then I must be feeling 
sorry only for myself. 1 stopped 
doing that. 

At five-and-a-half Jonathan en¬ 
tered the local infants’ school. When 
sumgier came and he joined the 
other children in the school pad- 
dling fjpol, his enormous, deep scars 
(for he scarred badly) aroused gen- 
uine*curiosity apd comment. “What 
have you got those for.?” one J^ay- 
mate challenged him. “Oh, those,” 
said Jonathaa casually unabashed. 
“Those are my special zip fasteners 
to let tjjie doctors in and out easier.”* 

There was only one thing J:hat 
came c||Ose to getting Jonathan 
down—thai^ he Ifcnjldp’t' do P.T. 
with the others at school. Having to 
watch from the sicjplines, while his ^ 
friends raced about playing games, 
filled him with a longing that even 
his bravado could not conceal. “Of 

* eop 
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course,” he would yisist, “pretty 
soon 1 will be able to do P.l’. and all 
the rest . . . won’t Somehow I 
managed to wriggle out of answer¬ 
ing the question directly. For the 
truth was that even the snort, meas¬ 
ured walks to and from school were 
becoming too much of a stjtein on 
Jonathan. 

Then I learned that there would 
have to be another operation—his 
fifth—to correct a severe narrqwiqg 
in the aorta, the body’s largest blood 
vessel. Though at first downcast by 
the prospect, Jonathan soon an¬ 
nounced cheerfully, “Wejl, after 
this I’Rbc able to play all the games 
—rounders and cricket and football 
—the lot.” 

The operation* pulled him down 
more than the previous ones, though 
he tried not to sho\/ it. He wrote me 
appreciative notes: dear mum, thank 

YOU FOR VISITING ME EVERY DAY. YOU 
ARE NICE. WITH Lov£ . . . The pic-t 
tureS he drew of himself—Humpty- 
Dumpty-shaped caricatures with 
outsize grir\/i.and thqmbs.held high 
in a victory sign—amused everyone 
around him. 

“Xou can tell Jonathan’s back in 
the ward,” one nurse srid. “Every- 
body’j laughing.” 

Even when the doctors ruled, “No 
strenuous games for him, everjJ’ 
Jonathan * continued (6 make the 
qaost of the things he could do. HiV 
conversational nightly praters re¬ 
vealed the pleasure he got from 
simple things. “Thank you, God, 
for the nice, weather before it rained 


this morning, arid for the lovely 
time we hat* at school today.” 

Not that Jonathan was any saint 
—far-from it. By the age of nine, he 
was quite irrepressibly “all boy,” 
capable of being reassuringly 
naughty. It had to be Jonathan who 
slid recklessly down the stairs in a 
cardboard box, who broke his col|.ar- 
bone tearing round on his younger 
brother’s tricycle, who painted the 
brf wn gate white and decorated his 
jheets and pillow-cases with a'ball¬ 
point pen. 

One morning I was astonished to 
' find that he had eaten 15 tea cakes I 
had baked thd night before. I re¬ 
garded my delicate plant doubtfully. 
Fifteen tea cakes—large ones. Q)uld 
it be possible that this greedy school¬ 
boy, who now looked fairly healthy 
and whosQj features were becoming 
almost normal, was the same one 
whose life was supposed to hang by 
' the thinnest of threads? Yes, it was 
only tco possible. 

Several weeks before last Christ¬ 
mas, while talking to one of the con¬ 
sultants at Great Ormond Street, I 
was eagerly outlining som^ future 
plans for Jonathan's education. My 
doctor-adviser seemed strangely 
‘quiet and unresponsive. ^“Mrs. 
Kir|^,” he said, “I wouldn’t go 
making too many planife fpr Jona¬ 
than’s futur^ just yet . that old 
damaged valve leading inlo the pul¬ 
monary artery has narrowed again. 
He’ll have to have another opera¬ 
tion, a very critical one.” 

The consultant softened the blow 
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all he coiHd. Surgery would be per¬ 
formed by two emin^t specialists 
•assisted by.Great Ormond Street’s 
famous heart tiSam. And we would 
have sonie of the latest types of 
•heart-lung hiachines working on 
our side. But the task would be a 
rriost delicate one: to widen the con¬ 
stricted valve, a gusset made from a 
pidhc of Jonathan’s own heart lining 
would have to be inserted. “I must 
warn you,” my adviser conclud|d, 
“ifesjt this will involve much greater 
risk than the previous operations.* 

So once again we faced up to the 
inevitable. Jonathan’s brown eyes 1 
were full of trust and the funny face 
very dear as he said, “I know I’ve 
got to have it if you say so, Mum. 
But,” he added emphatically, “this 
really will be the last one.” 

With the dreaded eveqf scheduled 
for late January, Christmas last year 
had to be extra special and gay. 
Jonathan, decked out in an old grey « 
blanket and red settee cover, ^yas the 
most fonvincing shepherd in the 
chusch nativity play.. From our 
Christmas tree* the biggest evci*, he 
beamingly dispensed the small gifts 
on whi^ he Jiad spent every penny 
of his pocket money—two handker¬ 
chiefs for me, a jar of hair cream for* 
his ste{)-fatljer. 

If Jonatlfan felt any disappoint¬ 
ment at'the indoor.toys he got—the 
constructibn set and other things 
chosen to keep him from running 
about—he showed no twinge of • 
It. The holiday mood continued 
through his tenth birthday. I confess 


“'PunNY FACE’ 

that for once I looked the other 
way for* five *wholc minutes while 
he raced up and down stairs, bang¬ 
ed doors, anJ genetally tried, to out¬ 
do his guests in terrible little-boy 
, behaviour. 

A fortnight later I quietly tucked 
him in/o a hospital bed. For once he 
was badly frightened. I’m certain 
that he realized, for the first time in 
^is life, that he might die. To have 
to face this was a large order for a 
1 ft tie boy of ten. 

The next morning, when I was 
allowed to visit Jonathan briefly just 
before he went up to the operating 
theatre,*he had been crying,a good 
deal but I managed to comfort 
him. 

•“I’m not afraid anymore. Mum,” 
he said, squeezing my hand. “Real¬ 
ly I’m not.” Aftw I kissed him and 
they started rolling him away, he 
tdrned on the bravest face he could 
;,muster. 

The hour^ dragged by whilt my 
husband and I kept vigil in the 
Imall W|itfng-room. A •fffty-fifty 
chance, th0 doctor ha 4 said, and he 
had meant exactly that..Slowfy,iike 
so many other pirents, I steeled my¬ 
self to accent and bear*th% wo/st of 
possibilities. • ** ^ 

Into his ten’l;)rie^*years'Jonathan 
haci packed mofe courage a-r\d joy 
than some people show or feel 'in a 
Hfetime. 

We Ifad been even luckier to Ijav^ 
him, in our midst. His frailties 
had made iw more acutely aware 
of the preciousaess of life. He had 
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jolted us out of our spiritual leth¬ 
argy and helped u^ to^ind faith. He 
haa made us ashamed to succumb to 
troubles and griefs that he, a child, 
had taken in his stride. Yet, I won¬ 
dered, as the hours passed, what, 
would it be like to be without 
Jonathan’s smile, the fiin, th^cheer, 
the excitement he had added to our 
days. 

The waiting-room door opened 
and there, mopping his brow and 
smiling, stood the surgeon, incred¬ 
ibly saying, “Well, I’m sure you’ll 
be happy to know that it’s all gone 
according to plan, and at the mo¬ 
ment he’s dqing very well.*^’ 

And so it came to pass that ten 
days later Jonathan received a new 


kind of medical instructions—in¬ 
structions n(^t for a “^hopeless” but 
for a “routine’’ heart patient. Last 
April^ he was abl'* to make a 
strenuous trip to the zoefwith his 
classmates. 

In May, he started doing his 
beloved, P.T. and playing the row¬ 
diest games (“the lot” cj^.cept foot¬ 
ball) with the same reckless abandon 
as other boys. 

No need to remind him just yet 
thit his heart will always be uepre- 
tlictable. He would just turn on that 
wry, knowing grin and say, “Yes, 
but whose isn’t?” No need, either, 
to tell anyone at our house that 
there’s no such thing as a miracle. 
We all know better. 



fVhen Nations Differ 

The men who ru‘n international m^tor shows have developed an interest¬ 
ing philosophy in determining the nationality of show visitors. L. A. 
lacocca, a Ford Motor Company executive, describes the system thus: 
If a •”i'’itor opens 'the* bonnet and'looks at the cngjpe, he is German; jf 
he examlfTf' the iitieri&f*and the quality ef the upholstery, he is British; 
if he is interested in the style and lines of the car, he is French; if he tries 
the horn, he is Iti|lian; and if he checks the size and price tag, he is Ameri- 

cai^l. ’ -^^Dick Bruner 

An Englishman' marches to the akar because England expects every 
man to do hivi^duty. 

A Frenchman ^kes a wife so that he’ll hhvc a French cook. 

. A Russian gets ijaa^ried bc6ause*misery loves company. , 

In Hollywood folk get married that they’ll havd somebody to^^ivorcc. 

—Harold Coffin 
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.Notice, to candidates for Ijpal examinations in medicine: London— 
candidates must write on only one side of the paper. Edinburgh—candi¬ 
dates rriust write on both sides of the paper. —The Lancet 
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A modern masterpiece, “Tlie Man Nobody Knows” has 
appeared in transJation: all ove!. the world sinde it Y\fP 5 
first published in 1925. It presents an unorthodox but 
compelling portrait of Jesus; ns a buoyant,.laughing, virile 
man, a leader of extraordinary personal magnetism. The 
book carries insight, conviction and inspiration-and is a 
totally absorbing reading experience. 

I T WAS very late pn a hot after- looked down on it from the trp of 
noon. If yoi,x would learn the*’ a little hill. Their leader, decimng 
measure of a man, that is the time that thfey had gone far enough, sent 
of day tp watch himi. It j,s fairly easy, two .members of the party anead to 
to take a large, view cf thhigs in the arrange for Accommodation, while 
morning when the mind is rested He and the others sat down by the 
and che nerves arc dalm. But the day roadside to wait, 
is a steady, drain of small annoy- After a while the nressengers re- 
anccs, and the differgicL in the size ^turned, their cheeks flushed, their 
of men become? hourly more appar- voices angry. The people in the vil- 
ent. The litde naan loses his temper; lage^had given them blunt notice to 
the big man takes a firjner hold. seek shelter elsewhere. 

It was very late in the afternoop The indignation of thir, messen- 
Galilee. The dozen men who had gers ‘ communicated itself to the . 
walked all day over the dusty roads ^ others. This backwoods village re- 
were hot an‘d tired, and the sight fuse to entertain theit Master? It 
of a village was cheering as they was unthinkable! He was a famous 

Condensed'irom "The Man Nobody Knows," C> by the Bobbt-MerriU Co., O t9S2 by 
Bruce Barton smd published by Constable, London. The booh it now out of print 
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publ'f: figure. He had healed sick 
people and given freely to the poor. 
In the rfiapital city crowds hid fol¬ 
lowed Him enthusiastically, so that 
even*His disciples had become ijien 
of importance. And now to have 
this country village deny them 
admittance—' 

“Lord, these people arc insuffer¬ 
able !”rf3ne cried. “Let us call down 
fire from J^ieavcn and consume 
them.” • 

The othpri joined^in with enthusi¬ 
asm. Fire from heaven—that^was 
the idea! Come, L^rd, the fire . . , 

There arc times when nothing a 
man can say is so powerful as saying 
nothing. Tnc lips of Jesus tightened. 


^Christ healing a leper 


• • 

His fine features showed the strain 
t)f the preceding weeks, and in His 
cyeSi was a foreshadowing of the 
ijiore bitter^ weeks to cornc. He 
needed tha^night’s resL l«it He said 
not a word. Quietly He gathered, up 
His garments ai7d starred orf. His 
outraged companions fpjlowtng. Is 
is easy to irilagine l-Jis ke?n disap¬ 
pointment. He had been working’ 
with these mcn*for three years . . . 
WoiiW •they^ n^ver catch a ' ^ruc 
vision of what He was about.? He. 
had coijie to save mankind, and^- 
, they wanted Him to gratify His • 
personal resentment by*burning up 
a village! 

Down the hot road they trailed 
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after Him, awed bjf His silence. 
“And they went to another village,” 
says the narrative—nothing more. 
No debates; no bitterness; no futile 
conversation. In the mind of Jesus 
the thing was too small for com¬ 
ment. 

Other leaders in history have had 
this superiority to personal resent¬ 
ment and small annoyances, but 
Jesus infinitely surpasses all. He 
knew that pettiness brings iUi own 
punishment. The village that had 
refused to admit Him required no 
fire; it was already dealt with. No 
miracles were performed there. 
No siek were healed; no hungry 
were fed; no poor received the mes¬ 
sage of encouragement and inspira¬ 
tion—that was the penalty. As for 
Him, He forgot the incident imme¬ 
diately. He had Work to do. 

Exultation 

For some, formal theology has di¬ 
minished the thrill to* be found 
His life by assuming that He knew 
everything from the jpegipning. But 
let us forget all creed for the time 
being, and lake th^ story just as the 
simple narratives give it. If we are 
criticized' for .o^er-empfiasizing the 
humssn side of His*" character, let 
that offset the over-emphasis on the 
other side. Books '^and books have 
been written about Him as the Son 
■qf God; surely we have a reverent 

* 't'he author used the King Jamei Venion of 
the Bible as his source. However, in keeping 
with his stated purpose, he has taken liberties 
with the wording of certain quoted passages— 
just as he has ,with the ch onology. 
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right to remember that His favour¬ 
ite tide for Himself was the Son*, 
of Man. 

Nazareth, where He grew' up, 
was a iitde town in an oudj'ing 
province. In the fashionable circles* 
of Jerusalem it was quite the thing 
to make fun of its crudities of cus¬ 
tom and speech, its simplicity of 
manner. The Galileans were quite 
conscious of the city’s contempt, but 
bofe it. lighdy. The sun shone 
almost every day; the land'^was 
fruitful; life was easygoing. Boys 
laughed boisterously at their games 
' and got into trouble with their 
pranks. And Jesus, who worked in 
the carpenter’s shop, must have 
been a leader among them. 

We are not mindful of chronol¬ 
ogy here but shall thread back and 
forth through the rich variety of 
Jesus’ life, picking up this incident 
and that bit of conversation, ,and 
bring them together to illustrate our 
purpose. That purpose is not to 
write a biography of the vital Christ 
but to paint a portrait. So we pass 
quickly over 30 years of His life, 
noting only that somehov^ some¬ 
where, there occuned^'n those years 
the eternal miracle—the awakening 
of the inner consciousnicss of 
povyjer.* 

No one knows just when the con¬ 
sciousness o^ His divinity came to 
Him. But somewhere, at some un¬ 
forgettable horn, the audacious 
thought filled His heart. He knew 
He was bigger than Nazareth. 

Another young man who had 
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grown up near by.was beginning to 
heard from in fhe ftirger world: 
His cousin Jo^. At the capital, 
John-was the sensation of thit sea¬ 
son* The* fashionable people were 
’ flocking out .to the river to hear his ’ 
denunciations; some even accepted 
his demand for repentance and were 
baptized. ’ We can imagine with 
what eager interest Jesus must have 
listened to the reports. A day came 
when He was missing from the car¬ 
penter’s shop. The hour of decisioi 
had arrived: He had hung up His 
tools and gone to Jerusalem, to 
John, to be baptized. ^ 

John’s reception of Him was flat¬ 
ten^. “I have need to be baptized 
of Thee,” exclaimed John, “and 
comest Thou to me.?” During the 
ceremony of baptism and for the 
rest of the day Jesus w^ in a state 
of exultation. He was going to do 
the J)ig things which John had ^ 
done; He felt the power stirring in 
Him; ^e was eager to begift. 

Then the day closed and the night 
descended, and with •it came^ the 
doubts. The day of supreme assur¬ 
ance had passed; the days of fearful 
misgiving had cdmc. 

Authority 

The dayj' of Jesus’ doubt are set 
down asi40 in number. It is easy to 
imagine ihat londly struggle. He 
had left a good trade among people 
who knew and ti^sted Him—and^ 
for what? To become a wandering 
preacher, talking to people who had 
never heard of Him? What was He 


to talk about? How should He And 
words for His message? Hadn’t He 
perhaps made a nystake. 

Satan, says the narrative, tempted 
Him, saying, “You are hungry; 
• here are stones. Make them into 
breadf’ The temptation of material 
succesl. It was entirely unnecessary 
for Him to be hungry et/er. He had 
oi good trade. He could build up a 
prosperous business and acquire 
comfort and wealth. Why not? 

Satan comes in again, according 
to the narrative, taking Him up on 
to a high mountam and showing 
Him the kingdoms of the worlo. 
“All these can be yours, if you will 
only compromise.” He could go to 
Jerusalem and enter the priesthood; 
that was a sure rdhd to distinction. 
Or He might seek political leader¬ 
ship. There was* plenty of discon¬ 
tent, and He knew the farmer and 
the labourer: they would listen to 
•Him. 

Hor 40 days and nights the ihees- 
;fant fight went^n, but, once setded, 
it was settled for ever. JiT the calm 
of that wilderness there came, the 
majestic convicAon wdiich 'is the 
^very soul of leadership—tHe«faith 
that God had sent. Hinf into the 
world to do a. work which rfo one 
else could do,*whith—if He neg¬ 
lected it —would never be doh'e, 

^ The youth who had been a car¬ 
penter ^tayed in the wilderness 
man came out. Not the fully-fledged* 
Master who within the shadow of 
the cross could cry, “I have over¬ 
come the world.*’ He had still much 
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growth to make, murh progress in 
vision and self-confidence. But the 
beginnings werf there. Men who 
looked on Him from that hour felt 
the authority of one who has put his 
spiritual house in order and knows*^ 
clearly what he is about. ‘ 

We speak of personal magnetism 
as though there were something 
mysterious about it—a magic quaU 
ity bestowed on one in a thousand 
and denied to all the rest. Thisois 
not true. The essential element in-* 
personal magnetism is a consuming 
sincerity—an bverwhelming faith 
in the importance of the v»'ork one 
has to do. ‘Emerson said, “What 


one of the principal men of the city, 
a member ot the Sanhpdrin, a high-, 
court judge. One fqels the dramatic 
quality of the meeting—^the youtig, 
almost unknown teachei, and the 
great man, half ctirious, half con¬ 
vinced. Jesus might very naturally 
have said, “I appreciate your com¬ 
ing, sir.” But there was no such note 
in the interview. One catches one’s 
breath at the audacity: 

^“Verily, verily, I say to you, jNifo- 
«demus, except you are born again 
you cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” And a few moments later, 
“If I have told-you earthly things 
and you have not believed, how 


you are thunders so loud I can’t 
hear what you say.” 

The hardehed French captain, 
Robert de Baudricourt, could hardly 
be expected to Believe a peasant 
girl’s stories about heavenly voices 
proniising she would do what the 
Dauphin’s armies could not. Yet h^ 
gavfe Joan of Arc her first sword. 

Most of us go though the world 
mentafly divided again^ ourselves. 
We wonder Vhether we arc in the 
right jobs, 'whether, after all, any¬ 
thing is as important as it seems to 
be. ItistiLctivci^ we wait for a com¬ 
manding voice, for.one who shall 
say authoritatively^, “I have the 
truthr” There was Yn Jesus supreme¬ 
ly that quality of cdnviction. ^ 

Even very prominent people were 
moved by it. Jesus had been in jeru- 
Salem only A day or two when there 
came a knock at His door at night. 
He opened it to find Nicodemus, 


shall you believe if I tell you heav¬ 
enly things?” 

The famous visitor never forgot 
the impression made by the young 
man’s amazing self-assurance. In a 
few weeks the crowds along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee w^rc to 
respond to the same power. They 
were ‘quite accustomed to fhe dis¬ 
courses of the scribes and Pharisees 
—^Ipng, inv6lved arguments backed 
up by many citations from the law. 
But this teacher was different. He 
quoted nobody; His own word was 
offered as sufficient. He taught as 
“one having authority andonot as 
thcc scribes.” \ 

Twelve Unsaintl^ Men 

Trfis BLAZING conviction was the 
first and greatesf element in the suc¬ 
cess of Jesus. The second was His 
powerful gift of recognizing hid¬ 
den capacities in men. It must have 
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amazed His friends when they and resources poured put in an ef- 

learned the names of the 12 fort to create an understanding in 

whom the young teacher had chosen them. Yet they never fully under- 

to be His associates. What a list! stood. Jn spite of all He could do or 

Not a single person on it who had say, they remained persu^fded that 

accomplished anything. A haphaz-' He planned to overthrow the Ho¬ 
ard collection of fi^crmenr and man power and set Himself up as 

small-town businessmen—and one ruler in Jerusalem, and they never 

tax collector. tired of wrangling as to how the 



Christ calls Peter and Andrew 

r • ‘•II 

Having*, gathered Hi^, organiza-' offices should be divided. But Jesus 
tion, there remained'for Jesus the never lost His patience. He believed 
task of trainingdt, And herein lay that fhe way to get faith,out of men 
the third great element of Iji s^ su c; is to show that you hafe faith in 
cess—His unending* patience. The them. , • “ „ 

Church has attached to each of the* Of all the disciples Simon Peter 
’' Tfisciples the tide of saint, bht they was most noisy and aggressive, al- 
were far from sainthood whenjde Vays volunteering advice, proclaim- 
picked thc^ up. For 'three years, ing the staunchness of his own 
day and night. His whole energy courage and faith. One day Jesus 
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said to him, “Before the cock 
crows tomorrow*you will deny me 
.thrice.” Sihion was indignant. 
Though they killed him, he cried, 
he would never deny! Jesus merely 
smiled—and that night it happenea?' 
A lesser leader would, have dropped 
Simon. But Jesus spoke nonvord of 
rebuke. Instead He kept His faith 
that Peter would carry on bravely. 
It was daring, but He knew H"is 
man. The shame of the denjal had 
tempered the iron of that nature 
like fire; from then on there was no 
faltering in Peter even at death. 

The disciples were untrained,' 
simple men, with elementary weak¬ 
nesses and passions. Yet, because of 
the fire of His personal conviction, 


and because of His unwavering 
faith and •patience. He moulded 
them into an or^nization which 
carried on victormusly. Within a 
very few years after His death, it 
was reported in ?■ far-off corner of 
the Roman Empire that “these who 
have turned the world upside down 
have come hither also.” A few 
decades later the proud emperor 
himself bowed his head to the teach¬ 
ings of this Nazareth carpenter, 
transmitted through commofi then. 

‘^And He Waxed Strong” 

To MOST of* the crowd there was 
nothing unusual in the scene. That 
was the tragedy of it. 

The air was filthy with the smell 
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of animals .• an 4 human beings He faced the sordid reality. A 
•herded together.’Merf and women woman’s shrill tones piercea His 
trampled one ^another, crying im- reverie, and He .turned to see a 
precatiohs. At one side of the* court peasant mother protesting' vainly 
were the cattle pens; the dove cages against a ruthless exaction. A 
* at the other. In the foreground,' * money changer leaned gloatingly 
hard-faced priests and money chang- over his hoard, 
ers sat behind long tables, exacting Th(? young man’s amazement 
thf utmost farthing from those who deepened into anger. And suddenly, 

came to buy. One would n'ever ^without a word of warning, He 
imagine that this was a place of strode to the table where the fat 
worship. Yet it was the Temp^p— money changer sat, and hurled it 
*the Centre of the religious life qf violently across the court. The star- 
the nation. And to the crowds who tied robber lurched forward, grasp- 
jammed its courts the spectacle ing at his gains, losf his balance ancT 
seemed perfectly normal. fell sprjwling on the ground. An- 

But to the young man from Naz- other step and a second table was 
areth, here on a visit, it was mo overturned, and another and an- 
familiar sight. His cheeks flushed as other. The crowd surged around 
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the young man, but He strode on, 
looking neither to right nor left. He 
reached the coupters where the dove 
cages stood and with quick, sure 
movements released the occupants. 
He threw down the bars of the* 
cattle pens and drove the beKowing 
animals into the streets. '' 

The whole thing happened so 
quickly that the priests were caugV 
off guard. Now, however, they 
collected themselves and bore*dovim 
on Him in a body. Who was He 
that dared this act of defiance? By 
”what authority’ did He presume to 
interrupt their business? The crowd 
gave way again; when it came to 
answering for the consequences 
they were perfectly willing to leqve 
it to Him. Arfd He was willing 
they should. 

'‘This is my aufhority,” He cried. 
“It is written, ‘My house shall Jjc 
called a house of prayer for all the 
nations,’ but ye have itiade it a dei/’ 
of,robbers.” ' • * 

Stung, His accusers hesitated, apfl 
in their^esitation ,wer^ lost. The 
crowd burst forth with a cheer and 
thijS time ‘bore Him out of the 
Temple. 

It is ‘'a familiar itory, mucfi 
preached upon an<J pictured. But 
almost invariably the pictures show 
Him 'with a halo itround HU head, 
as though that was* tHe explanation 
His triumph. The truth is 
• simpler and more impressive. There ^ 
Vvas‘ in Hi^ eyes a flaming moral 
purpose,-^and greed and oppression 
nave always shrivfclled before such 


fire. But with the majesty of His 
glance thert; was something else 
which counted in ^His favour. As 
His “right arm rose and ^ell, the 
sleeve dropped back 'to reveal 
muscles hard as 'iron. No angry 
priest or money changer cared to 
try conclusions with ithat arm. 

There are those to whom it will 
seem almost irreverent to suggest 
that Jesus was physically strong. 
They think of Him as a voice, a 
^presence, a spirit. But rememfler the 
years of hard toil. Early in His 
boyhood Jesus went into the family 
carpenter’s shop—and the practice 
of carpentry was no easy business in 
those days. Doubtless the man who 
took a contract for a house assumed 
responsibility for digging its foun¬ 
dations, for felling trees and shap¬ 
ing them* with an adze. In after 
years those who listened and heard 
Him speak of the “man whq built 
his house upon a rock” had no 
doubt* that He knew what was 
talking about. Some of them had 
seen Him ^t work, bending His 
strong shoulders and back to oeliver 
heavy blows. So He ^ “waxed 
strong,” as the narrative tells us, a 
phrase which has rather been buried 
under the too frequent repetition of 
“the meek and lowly” and “the 
Lamb.” * * 

It requires otify a Ict^le reading 
between the lines to be sure that the 
painters who h^ve shown us a frail 
man, under-muscled, with a soft 
face, have misled us. This is not the 
Jesus at whose word the disciples 
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THE MAN NOBODY KNhwS 


left their work to enlist in an un- 
• known cause. For proof of that 
assertion consider only three aspects 
of His experience: the healtii that 
flowed owt.of Him to create health 
in others; His‘lifetime of outdoor*’ 
living; the steel-like hardness of 
His nerves. , 

• His Miraculous Powct , 

A MAN sick in bed for years had 
heard reports of His marvel43us 
‘^ow'¥r and persuaded four friends 
to carry him to the house in Caper¬ 
naum where He was teaching. It 
was too crowded to enter, but the* 
invalid insisted until his friends 
carried him up an outside stairway 
and lowered him through the roof. 
So, in the midst of a sentence, the 
Teacher was interrupted. The sick 
man lay helpless at Hisrfeet. 

Jesus smiled, and bent down, 
taking the limp hand in His firm 
grasp “Son, thy sins are forgiven" 
thee ’^He said. “Rise, take»up thy 
bed and walk.” 

The sick pian was stupefied. 
“WalkI” Was this some sort of 
cruel je^t? A bitter protest rushed to 
his lips; but he looked up to the 
calm assurance of those eyes, the 
supply strength of those muscles— 
anci the healing occurred! The jnan 
who so Jong ago had surrendered to 
despair now ros? ant^ gathered up 
his bed and went away—healed 
like hundreds of gthers in Galilee,^ 
by strength from an overflowing 
fountain of strength. 

He himself was very reticent 


about His “rjiiracles.” It is clear He 
did not interpret them in the same 
way that His followers did, or 
attach the same importance to them. 
He was often reluctant to perform 
them, and frequendy insisted that 
the irtdividwal who had been healed 
should “go and tell no man.” And 
on one celebrated occasion—His 
visit to His home town, Nazareth— 
the narrative tells us clearly that the 
iiin-iculous power failed, and for a 
very interesting reason. The people 
of Nazareth were His boyhood 
acquaintances, and* they were sc^^ 
deal. Here He was just Jesus, their 
old neighbour, the son of the local 
carpenter. So of that visit the Gosf>el 

writers set down one of the-most 

• 

tragic sentences ifi *literature. “He 
could do there no mighty work, 
because of* their*unbelief. ” 

Whatever the explanation of His 
miraculous power, it is clear that 
► something t)ig was required of the 
recipient as •well as the giver. With- 
jaut a belief in Jiealth on the part of 
the sick man^no healthoi^as forth¬ 
coming. ?>Jo man co.uld have in¬ 
spired that belief unless his pwn 
health and strength were p^riect.. 

Always thh Master 

All His days -wtire spent in the 
Qper^ air—this •is the second out- 
•standing tesfinfony to His strength. 
Ide walked constandy from village 
to village; His face was tanned by 
the .sun and wind. Even at night 
He slept odt of doors when He 
could — slipping away into the 
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healthful freshness of t^ie Mount of 
Olives. He was an energetic out¬ 
door man. 

f 

The vigorous activities of His 
days account for the third testimony 
to His strength—His nerves of steel. 

In the last year of His pjblic 
work the forces of opposition* took 
on a form whose significance was 
perfectly clear. If He refused to re¬ 
treat or to compromise, there could 
be but one end to His career. H^ 
knew they would kill Him, and He 



Christ with iMary and Martha 


knew how. M6re than oitce in His 
journeys He had passed the victims 
of tKe .justice of that day, writhing, 
tortured feeihgs , nailed .to crosses 
and waiting, piteousl'y for release. 
Sometimes they •wilted for days be¬ 
fore the end. The n.emory pr suclj 
sights must have brcert constantly 
^ with Him; at every sunset He was 
conscious that He had walked just 
one day nearer His own ordeal, 

Yet He., never faltered. Calmly 
He went forward* cheering the 
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spirits of His disciples, striking 
blows against hypocrisy and op¬ 
pression. And when the soldiers 
came to arrest Hin{, they found 
Him ready and calm. ' 

' The week of His trial and cruci¬ 
fixion takes up a large portion of 
the Gospels. For that week alone 
we can follow Him almost hour by 
hour; we know where He ate and 
slept, what He said and to whom; 
we Qan trace the gathering storm of 
fury which finally bore Him down'. 
And this is the magnificent thing 
to remember—that through all the 
corture of imprisonment, court 
trials, midnight hearings, scourg¬ 
ing* loss of food and of sleep. He 
never once ceased to be the Master. 

Even Pilate felt it. The two men 
offered a strange contrast—the Ro¬ 
man governor who was soon to 
speak the sentence of death, and the 
silent, self-possessed former carpen- 
-^ter, bearing Himself as though He 
were somehow beyond the reach of 
man-made law. 

Pilate faced Jesus, ^and from his 
lips burst a sentence which is a truer 
portrait than any painter ha§ given 
us. The involuntary testimony of 
the dissipated Roman in the pres¬ 
ence of perfect strength, perfect 
assui;ance: “Behold, the;man!” 

Joy andlfiughter 

Th' Roman Lentulus, who suc¬ 
ceeded Pilate as governor of Jeru- 
'salem, is reported to have described 
Jesus with the unfortunate state¬ 
ment : “Nobody has ever seen Him 
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laugh.” The quotation is a forgery, 
penned by an unknown impostor in 
a later century; yet how persistently 
it has lived! And so the friendliest 
man who ever lived has been shut 
off by a black wall of tradition from- 
those whose friendship Hci would 
most enjoy; the world has been 
robbed of the joy and laughter of 
the Great Companion. 

The Bible contains full account of 
the weeping which attended the 
crucifixion; only John remembered 
the laughter amid which the first 
^iiiraclc was performed. It was in 
the little town of Cana, not far from'- 
Nazareth. Jesus «and His mother 
had been invited to a wedding feast. 
Often such a celebration continued 
for several days Everybody was ex¬ 
pected to enjoy himself to the ut¬ 
most as long as the food and drink 
lasted—and it was a point of pride 
with the bride’s mother that feiod 
■ and drink should tesv-a long timcK 

Enthusiasm Was at, a high pitch 
on this occasion when a servant 
whisper*^ to the hbstdss, The wine 
had given Out. Pictufc the poor 
woman’s chagrin! This was her 
daughter’s wedding—the one social 
event in»^the life of tl\e family, fdr 
whitdi they had made every sort of 
sacrifice. NoWv at ..the very height 
of success, the wice had given.oyt. 

Most of the guests were tod busy 
•to note the entrance of the servaric. 

, But the mother of Jesus uriderstood 
and. confided the message to * 

“Son, the wine is gone.” 

Well, what of it? He was only 
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one of a score of gue.sts. There had 
been wine ,“nough; the party was 
noisy and none too restrained. Let 
them quiet themsePves, say godd-byc ' 
to their hostess and get»off to bed. 

Did any such thoughts cross His 
mind? If they did, we have no 
record of it. Instead He sent for six 
pots and ordered them lo be filled 
with water. When the contenU of 
the first were drawn, the ruler of 
t^ feast lifted his glass to the bride- 
room and the bewildered but 
appy hostess: “Every man setteth 
on first the good wine,” he cried, 
“and when men have drunk freely, 
then that which is worse; but thou 
hast kept the good wine until now.” 

This first miracle is often omitted 
from the comments on His life, or 
passed over hastily. But to us who 
think fir^t of His friendliness, it 
seems gloriously characteristic, set¬ 
ting the pattern for the years that 
were to follow. “I came that ye 
mighf, have life,” He exclaimed, 
“and have it more abundantly.” 

Jesus lovfd to be in the crowd. 
Apparently He attended all the 
feasts at Jerusalem not rnerely as 
religious festivals* bqt because He 
had an all-embracing fondness for 
people. There was a time when He 
was quite the favourite in Jerusa¬ 
lem. The story of His days is dotted 
with these phrarei:: certain ruler 

desired Him that He 'should eat 
with him.” “They desired Him 
ready to remaPh and He abode two 
ays.” Even after He had de¬ 
nounced the Pharisees as hypocrites 
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THE. MAN NOBODY. KNOVlS^ 


tliey still could‘hot-fesist the charm 
of H4 s presence or the 'Stimulation 
*of His talk. Clos^ to the end of the 
story We read that a “certain chief 

• of the Pharisees desired Him that 

• • 

He would dine a'f his house.” 

No other public figure ever had 
a more interesting list of friends. It 
ran irom the top of the social ladder 
to the bottom: Pharisees, fishermen; 
merchants and tax collectors; culti¬ 
vated women and outcast womeii; 
soldiers, lawyers, beggars, lepers, 
publicans and sinners. What a spec¬ 
tacle they must have presented trail¬ 
ing after Him through the streets! 
He loved it all—the pressure of the 
crowd, the clash of wits, the eating 
and the after-dinner talk. 

Once He told a story which must 


have outragecl the self-righteous 
members of His audience. He said 
that a certain'man jiad two sons.. 
The elder, a perfectly proper and 
perfectly uninteresting young man, 
'R^orked hard, saved his money and 
conduced himself generally as a 
respectable member of society. But 
people were gloomier rather than 
Iji^ppicr when he came round. 

The younger son was a reckless 
netr-do-wcll, who took fils portion 
of the estate and went into a far 
country, where he led a wild life 
^ind presently was peftniless and re¬ 
pentant. Jn that mood he worked 
his way back to Ifis fatficr’s house. 
The father saw*the boy coming, 
ran, to him, threw his arms round 
his son’s dusty shouMPrs, kissed his 


T/i? drpdrtii^i- of the Prodif’ol Son 
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forclicad and bore Ijim in triumph Jesus told the story. The implication 
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the neighbours in to celebrate. the*stf)ry said in elTeat, “One is to 
For this my son which was gone run away from his responsibilkies;. 
has come buck.’’ causing sorrow tti his parents and 

There were high doings*in that hurt to his associates, killing his' 
house that day, and everyone cn- finer nature. That is wrong, and a 

joyed them except the elder son. “I man must repent of siich conduct 

work and save and have never h;^ and change his life if he is to be re- 

a good time,” he exclaimed. “This ceived again into his Father’s house, 

irresponsible youngster ha/; had i “But the other is equally wro^. 
nothing but good times, and now « They who neither laugh nor sing 

when he has spent his money, they are out of tune with the Infinite, 

give him a pa'rty. It’s wrong.” ^ Those who find no pleasure and 
The father did not defend the give none offer (iod a constant 

yoLirrgcr son, bift he rebuked the affront. However precise their con- 

elder. That was wFiat hurt the smug duct, their spirit is an offence.” 
mefnbors of the audience to wl\om This was His message—a happy 
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(/o.d, wanlirig ,His sons and daugh- 
ters lo be bappy. N’o passages in all 
literature are*more scathing than 
* Jesus’ deminciatiftns of the cheerless, 
iclf-rightcops Pharisees, He pro- 
‘ claimed that life js a gift to be cn- 
. joyed, not a penance to be served. 

Wherever I le went children 
swarmed round, climbing on His 
knees, tugging at I lis garmei¥:s, 
begging to hear more of His stories. 
It was all highly improper a^^d 
iVastelal in the disciples’ eyes. But 
Jesus commanded, '‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me!” And 
He added one of those sayings 
which should make so clear the 
message of His CIospcl; “They ai'e 
the very essence of the Kingdom of 


Heaven. Unless you become like 
them you'shalPin no wise enter in.” 
Like them ... like chiLdi'en .., laugh- 
ing, joyous, unafTccted, trusting 
implicitly, with time to be kind. 
• • -For three years Jesus walked up 
and d(jj»vn the shores of His lake 
and th|;ough the streets of towns 
.ind cities, trying to make the people 
understand, 'fhen came the end, 
:fiid, almost belore His flesh w.is 
co^cl, the distortion began. He who 
' nothing for ceremonies and 
forms was made the idol of formal¬ 
ism. Men hid themselves in mo«- 
•astenes, tortured their skins with 
harsh garments ajid erk'd out that 
they were followers of Him -of 
Him who loved the crowd, who 
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galhercd diilcUen about Him wher¬ 
ever He w?nt, who c^ebrated the 
’calling of a n^-disciple with a feast 

* in . which all The neighbourhood 
joined! “Hold your heads high,” 
He had exciainlod. “You are lords 

• of the universe . . . only a little 

lower than the angels . » • children 
of God.” * - 

I^is last supper with His disciples 
was an hour of solemn memories. 
Their minds were heavy wkh 
ftjrebtJiiing. He talked earnestly,^ 
but the whole purpose of His talk 
was to lift up their hearts, to 
fill their spirits with a conquering 
faith. 

“My joy I leave with you,” He 
exclaimed. “Be of good cheer,” He 
exclaimed. Joy, cheer—these are the 
words by which He wished to be 
remembered. 

Jesus was, as we say, many-sided, 
and every man secs the side of His 
^nature which appeals most tc» him¬ 
self. 

Tffe doctor j^hinks <»f the great 
Physician whose touch never failed, 
who preceded modern science in a 
knowledge o4 the relation of the 
spirit to health. The preacher stud¬ 
ies the ^Sermon on the Mount and* 
marvels that -truths so profound 
should be Expressed in words so 
clear anS synpleT Thi: politically 
active man remembers His comrage 
in opposing the most powerful ele¬ 
ments in His community, and * 
is awed by His capacity to speak 
honestly without loss of loyalty. 


Lawyers have written in praise of 
His pleading at His trial; and the 
literary critic^ of evefry age have 
acknowledged His mastery- ajs a 
story-teller. 

• ‘ I am not a doctor or lawyer or 
critic but an .advertising man, con¬ 
cerned jA^ith the art-science of bring¬ 
ing others to one’s own point of 
view. 1 propose to consider some 
words and deeds of Jesus which 
p^su^ded—and still persuade— 
men^of the wisdom and justice in 
His teaching. 

t A Dangerous Idea 

Jesus, in His «ublirAe audacity, 
was the successof, and the surpasser, 
of all the prophets who had gon« be¬ 
fore. Moses was one •f the majestic 
intellects of history, whose under¬ 
standing /tjansfotmed humanity. 
1-Jis great truth can be contained in 
one short sentence: There is one 
%■«<? God.* W'iliJt an overwhelming 
idea^ and how magnificent its Cpn- 
sequences I ’ • 

Moses died, ^nd evcntu?i!.y*therc 
arose anotlier prophcl:.^ Amos. To 
Moses’ idea Amos added, “God is a 
God of justice”—a stup,endoasbCon-. 
ception, whi^h has j^ecom^'such an 
elementary part of our, cons«ious- ‘ 
ness that we arew almost shocked by 
llip ssuggestion riiat it couid’-eyer' 
have beei\ne^. • 

* Years passed and another prg-'* 
phet, Hosea, stood up before the • 
nation. With burning zeal he pro¬ 
claimed a Gdd capable of -forgive¬ 
ness towards erring human beings 
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—so. strofiff thajt He cj^uld destroy', 
yet S9 tender th*at would not I 
One Go3. a jujt God. A good 
God,‘These were 4 he thre^ steps ^in 
the development of the greatest of 
^ ideas. Hundreds of generatiofts 
have died since then, ^Tnd the 
thought of* the world on a]most * 
every otl\er subject has changed, but 
the conception of God which these 


three ideas achieved has dominated 
the religious thinking of much of 
the world down to this hour. 

What was there for |hsus to add? 
Only one thought—bu| mdl'e splen¬ 
did ^than all previous i8eas. It al¬ 
tered again, and even more surely, 
the current of history. He invited 
frail, bewildered humanity to stand 
upright and look at God face to 
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fdec. He called An men to throw 
,awa,y fear; disregard thfc limitations 
^ of their motta[[ty and claim the 
Lord-of Creation as Father. This is 
. • the basis of. all revolt against in¬ 
justice and repression, of all democ¬ 
racy. For if God is the Father of all 
men, then thp commonest is as 
precious as the king. No wonder 
the authorities trembled. They were 
not fools; they recognized the im¬ 
plications. Either Jesus’ life or thiir 
power'^ust go. • 

This was the Gospel Jesus wished 
to send “to all creation” through the 
instrumentality of His ii meif. 
What, then, were His methods.? 

The Teacher 

He was making the journey back 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth, after 
His spectacular triumph»in cleans¬ 
ing the Temple of the money- 
changj:rs, when He came to Jacob’s 
Well and, being tired, sat down. 
His dis^plcs had stopped at »ne of 
the villages to purchase food, so He 
was ^lone. Th<^ well ftrnished the 
water supply for the neighbouring 
city of the Samaritans, and#afte{ a 
little time a Mwnftn came out to it, 
carrying her pitcher on her shoul¬ 
der. Between her people and His* 
there was a fe«d of centuries. To be 
touched^y even the shadow of a 
Samaritan ,v»as defilement, accord¬ 
ing to the strict Code of the Phari¬ 
sees; to speak to oge was a crime. 
The woman did not conceal her 
resentment at finding Him there. 

A difficult, perhaps dangerous 


situation. How could He meet it? 
How to give a message to one who 
was forbidden by ewythkig holy to 
listen? Silence prevailed. As the 
woman drew closer, Jesus made no 
'*move to indicate that He was con¬ 
scious ‘of her approach. His gaze 
was oh the ground- When He 
spoke. He spoke quietly, musingly, 
if to Himself. ’ 

“If you knew who I am,” He 
*sald, i‘you would not need to come 
’out here for water; 1 would give you 
living water.” 

^ The woman sto|^d short, set 
down the pitcher and looked at the 
stranger. What cfid He mean'? She 
started to spea^, checked herself, 
and hurst out impulsively:, » 

“What are you talldng about? Do 
you mean you are greater than our 
father jaedb^who gave us this well ?” 
•Dramatic, isn’t it? Triumph 
achieved with ^ a single sentence. 
And, follGwing His initial^ ad¬ 
vantage, He began to talk to her. in 
t^rms of her qwli fife, her ambitions, 
her hopes.^heff\ the disciplvJs came 
up a few minutes later, they found 
the unbelievable-^a Sarharita'n lis¬ 
tening with rapt attentjon 'w the 
teaching of Jew 
He prepared Jto go, but sfie \^ould 
not allow it. She^ran^ack to the city 
to»su®ir»on her 1-elatives. “Corne,’^ 
sHjje criedy»“and see a man who told 
me all icings ever I did.” They foi-. 
lowed her out to the well—pr^u- * 
diced; reluctant. Suspiciously a’t^ 
first, but with steadily ascending 
interest, they listened to Mis talk. 

• * 24/ 
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As the afternoon sljadows length- 
eripd, other citizens swelled the 
audience. Whdg He prepared to go 
they would not hear of it. “They 
besought Him to abide with them; 
and He abode there two days.” 

This incident helps* us to'under¬ 
stand the great mystery—* how a 
religion, originating in a despised 
province of a petty country, coulfl 
so c]uickly carry round the world. 
It conquered not because there wai 
any demand for another religion but 
because Jesus knew bow, and taught 
HTis followers *Iiow, to catch the at-^ 
tendon of the indifferent, and trans¬ 
late a great spiritiial conception into 
terms of practical self-concern. 

Every one of'Jesus’ conversations, 


every contact be'tween his mkld • 
and others,#is Worthy of attentive,, 
study. Passing alon^ the shores of a ^ 
lak^ one day. He saw two of the 
fishermen whom He. wanted as*, 
disciples. Their hands were busy 
with their fishing nets; their con¬ 
versation was abouj: conditions in 
the fishing trade. WhatVas J^rSus’ 
approach ? 

“Come with me,” He said, “and I 
wjll make you fishers of men.” 

Fishers . . . fishers of mdl—that 
was a new idea. What was He driv¬ 
ing at? It sounded interesting. 

’ He sat on a hillside overlooking a 
fertile country. Many of the crowd 
who gathered round Him were 
farmers. “A sower went forth to 
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jsc^w,” • Hft ■'te^ari,^ “and when he 
sowed, some seed^fell^by the way- 
*side and th^ fowls came and de¬ 
voured them . Were they uiter- 
,j?sted . . ./vere, they? The thievish 
vrows — so * this Teacher knew 
something aSout the farmers’ trou¬ 
bles, did He? Let’s hear what He 
has to say j.. * 

Test of Wits 

Jesus also knew very well how-to 
Tncfet &a objection, though He sel-^ 
dom argued. On some occasions He 
won His case with a single question 
—one of the best weapons in thf 
whole armoury of persuasion. 

The Pharisees had set a trap ^r 
Him. One Sabbath day they hunted 


up a man with a withered hand and 
deposited him^ in the Temple where 
Jesus would l^e sur© to pass. Then 
they waited. If Jesus healed'hirn, it 
would be a breach of the Code, 
■iwhich forbade any activity on the 
Sabbar^i. Jesps sensed the test and 
met it without hesitation. 

“Stand forth,’’ He said to the 
poor chap. 

The formalists • pushed in close. 
•Tliis was their moment. They had 
dug the pit cleverly, and now He 
was about to fall in. But then the 
soft light went out oLJesus’ eyes, fhe 
^muscles of His jaw grew tense, He 
looked ‘'round on them with an¬ 
ger,’’ as He demanded: 

“Is it lawful on the Sabbath d^y to 
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•dp good or to d4.harm? To save a 
• li^e or to*kiIl?” ^ t 

He waited for an answer. What 
could they say? If they replied that 
.the.law fttrbadf a good deed, their 
answer, repea’ud all over town, ’ 
would bring discredit on these 
proud defenders of the law. The 
Pljariseesf* recognized that. They 
“held their peace” and sullenly 
slipped away. 

In all the three years of His pu4>lic 
*work^here was not one mornen^ 
when He failed to be complete mas¬ 
ter of the situation. He was accessi- 
to anybody—in themarket-pla<ic, 
in the Temple and on the main 
streets. It became quite a recognised 
sport for the keen and clever to 
match wits with Him. Pharisees 
tried it; scribes tried it; “a certain 
lawyer” tried it. Jealousji and anger 
drove them back again and again; 
and every time He was too much for 
them. In the very last week the 
Pharisees and Herodians gathered 
together a picked delegation of 
shaip wits an^ sent tliem to Jesus 
with what looked like an absoliftely 
foolproqf bomb. They started in 
with flattery^fter all. He was a fel¬ 
low from the provinces—they,would 
catch ^im off guard. * 

“Teacher^ •we know that ,you 
speak tlje fruth,” they said, “and 
tnat ydC dop't cAe'at^ything about 
the authority or office which ^^an 
holds. You treat them all alike, and 
speak your mind bluntly because ‘ 
you get your thoughts direct from 
God. Now, tell us, is it lawful to 


give trijjute junto Caesar or not?” 

Clever, gentlemen, very clever. If 
He answers that iijtsn’t lawful, you 
will have the record of His teply in 
Herod’s hands in an hour and He 

• Svill be under arrest for propagating 
febellton against the Roman power. 
If He»answers that it is lawful. He 
will lose His popular following—be¬ 
cause the peopfe hate the Romans 
and dodge the taxes at every turn. 

• .Hj looked at them with frank 
contempt. 

“Somebody lend me a coin,” He 
^ exclaimed. • 

An ^iger listener ‘dug into his 
purse and produced it.* Jesus held it 
up where all c<?uld sec. 

“Whose picture is here.^J’ He de¬ 
manded. “Whose ft£ftne?” 

They began to be uneasy. The 
shrewdesj^ «uspefted that the path 
Y^as leading towards the precipice, 
yet they must answer. “Caesar’s,”^ 
•they replied. 

“^ery good,” Iftle said. “RAxder 
ynto Caesar th^^hings that are Cae¬ 
sar’s and jLinto^Cjod the ftiiiig^fhat 

are God’s.* ^, 

• •• 

Another repulse for the best l^gal 
talent in the city, another.•good 
Taugh for tlie crovvid, and^her ’story 
to tell in the taverns, in,the Temple' 
court, in the •maA:et-place 
v\^hemv«y the coftimon folk crowded 
4iogetTier.^In cleAribing the defeated"* 
questioners three of the Gospels sii^!* 
“TheyTnarvelled at Him.” And a* 
littl^later, “And no m^n after* that 
durst ask Him any question.’^ 
Every trap had been spiting on the 
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JHE read: 

fingers of those who had set it. No 
argument was left for the objectors 
except the finlilione, which is always 
a confession of failure. They had 
brute force on their side. They could 
not stand against His thinking, but»' 
they could, and did, oail Him on 
the cross. • 

Not in time, however. Not until 


IR’S DIGEST 

work. The “blooi of fh'e martj^rs. 
was the secd^of t>ie church.” 

The great Idea prevailed. 

Master of Words 

Living healthily, He spread* 
health wherever He went. He ex¬ 
pressed Himself in words of great 
beauty. But He also fed the hungry, 
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Thi raising of Jairus’ daughter 

i* f • 

His .work was finishe^. Not until 
• He had trained and equipped a force 
vf'hich Would ‘c^^ry^bn with double 
power because of ^the very fact pi 
^ His death. By promising them ol^ 
Stacies rather than picturing ^e- 
fWards, He tempicred the s6ft metal 
of His disciples’ natures into,keen 
•^hard steel. 

The Master’s training did its 

■2a6 


cheered the poor, healed a lame 
man, gave sight to a blind man. A 
child whom the doejors had aban¬ 
doned for dead sits u^ and smiles 
when He takes kcr b,y tht -hand! 
“TIk fame thereof went abroad into 
all that land,” says the narrative, 
and no wOnder.' He was known by 
His service. On only one occasion 
did He deliver a long discourse and 
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THE MAH NOBODY KNOWS 


th^t was.probably^terrupted often 
by questions and d^ate#. 

^ One of the most revealing verses 
to those ^ho woTild understancWie 
-secret of the po\yer in His “preach¬ 
ing” is this: “,All«these things spake 
; Jesus unto the multitude in para¬ 
bles; and without a parable spake 
He^not uftto Aiem.” Wise in the 
laws ancHiabits of the human miifd, 
He told them stories—stories about 
^ople—and let the stories carry I^s 
message t 

He might have said, as other 
teachers have: “When going about 
your business, be thoughtful of th» 
other travellers on thp highways of 
life. Look for those who have fared 
less fortunately; lend them a help¬ 
ing hand whenever you can.” 

But no. Instead He painted this 
striking picture: “A ceitain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jeri¬ 
cho and fell among thieves. They 
stripped off his raiment, and wound¬ 
ed him,^nd departed, leaving him 
half de^ ...” and the whole world * 
knows what happened. JThe parable 
of the Good Samaritan condenses 
the philosophy of Christianity into 
a half-dozenV unforgettable para¬ 
graphs. Generalities would ^have 
been sopn forgotten. But the story, * 
with its roots everyday human ex¬ 
perience and^bed, will live for ever. 

Tak^n^ <jne o# thtf parables, no 
matter which—you will find aiper- 
fect exampld^f the way a new idea 
may be presented. Aways a fSeture 
in the very first sentence; crisp, 
graphic language; and a message so 


clear tha| eve^ the least interested 
cannot esefape it, Tvery man who 
wishes to know a lit^t ftiore o£ Jesus, 
should study the parables, school 
himself in their language and learn 
•^e elements of their power. Whc?ln 
H 6 sought to explain the deepest 
philosophic mystery, the personality 
and character of God, He said, “A 
king made a banquet and invited 
many guests. God is that King and 
you arc the guests; the Kingdom of 
Heaven is happiness—a banquet to 
be enjoyed.” 

Many noble praytt's have been 
sent up JO the Thrones of Grace— 
long, impressive*utterances.’The 
only prayer wWch Jesus publicly 
commended was uttered by^a poor 
, publican who crie^ out, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” A seven- 
word pray^B^ and*Jesus called it a 
gqod one. The prayer which He 
taught •His discmles consists of 58 
Words and can've written oifthe 
back^of a post-cardf He said it ft)n- 
tained all thal nr^ needed to ^ay or 
God to heap. * ^ * • • 

His language was ^iparvellously 
simple. There is hardly a sentence in 
His teaching which a cjiild cannot, 
understand. Jt^is illystratiuiis were 
all drawn from‘the cbnvnoneat ex¬ 
periences of liiSi: .‘%i' sower went 
fotfL^o ^w”; “t certain mail’had* 
two sons”^ “J ntan built Ms house 
on the sands”; “the Kingdom of ^ 
HeavenTs like a grain of mustard* 
•seed.’; 

Jesus used f<fw adjectivesjor quali-' 
fying words, and no lung ones. 
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Recall the Lord’s Prayef^: almost 
entirely words of two Syllables or 
one, most 6£',them »one. Sincerity 
illuminates His every word. It was 
the way Jesus looked at men, and 
the life He led among them, th'aft* 
gave His words transformihg 
power. What He was and \yhat He 
said were one and the same thing. 

The thoughts which Jesus had to 
give the world were revolutionary, 
Dut few in number. “God is youi 
Father,” He said, “caring more for 
the welfare of every one of you than 
any human father can possibly car^ 
for his children. His Ki^igdom is 
happiness! ‘His rale is love.” This is 
what He had to tesfch, and He knew 
the. necessity of driving it home 
from every p&ssible angle. So in one 
of His stories God is the Shepherd 
searching the wiPds foivc|pe wander¬ 
ing sheep; in another the Fatj[j,er 
welcoming home a prodigal«boy; in 
another a Kine ^no-forgives hte 
debitors. Many Soriesobut the,5ame 
big Idea. Becaus^gthe'* stories w^e 
uniorgetlable, th? Jdc^ohved. 

' , Th^'Road to Success 

^ )fisus Had a special fondness for 
James kfld John, whfi^ ungoverh- 
able«tempers, energy and noisiness ' 
had given thcA-the title of “Sons of 
’ Thunder. ” One * aftern■ they 

* tame to Him to‘ask wjjiere th^r 
' QPterprise was heading and just 

what'there would be in it lor them. 

■ ‘‘Master,**’ they said, “we wjgnt to*^ 

* ask what plans you h^ve in mind for 
us. You’rfi going to need strong men 
2^0 


round you when?you establish your 
kingdom; rur ^(mbition js to sit on 
either side of you, one on your right 
harid and the othcH on your left.” 

Jesus answered with a sentence (?f 
great poetry. “V^'^Ho^oever will be 
great among you, shall be your 
minister,” He said, “and whosoever 
of you will be the chiefest, sh2|,U be 
sdiv^int of all.” * 

Grand-sounding, yes. But isn’t it 
contradictory, if not utterly inmrac- 
k tical in a common-sense wUrla? Be 
the best possible servant and you 
will occupy the highest possible 
<place. What does it mean.? 

One afternoon on a train I lis¬ 
tened to a wise man who certainly 
understood what Jesus meant. “I 
am amazed by some of the young 
men who ask me to use my influ¬ 
ence to get them better positions,” 
he said. “Such an attitude shows an 
absolute failure to understated fun¬ 
damentals. I spent many years with 
one oompany. I never oijjje asked 
* what my salary or title was to be— 
none of tho men jji that company 
c>^r wasted time over such ques¬ 
tions. )ye had a vision of extending 
our company’s servkte throughout 
the world, of making it the finest, 
most useful institution of ite kind.” 
Ti^e, the company onade this gen¬ 
tleman rich. My con^fictipn is that 
he thought pf sei*^ice, *iot c^ain. 

“(SThc man who loses his life,” 
Jesus said, “shaj| find it.” 

Because He was a religious teach¬ 
er, because it’s printed in the Bible, 
does it fail to apply to a man’s 
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THE, MAN NOBODY, KNOWJ, 


wd^Jc? Wha.t did ihis man on the 
ti^in.meaa’if u wash’t that he and 
^his friends bbried themselves in a 
great • unflertakii^g, literally Ibst 
.t^ir iives th.iti And*whcn they 
found their lives ^gain, they were 
.'bigger and richer th^in they had 
ever supposed they could be. 

• ^ Work is Worship • 

• 

Remember the words of Jesus 
when He said, “It is more blessed |p 
g^ive thaif! to receive.” Another prin¬ 
ciple, which seems equally imprac¬ 
ticable. Is a man a fool to let them 
be a guiding influence in his life?< 
One day I asked a great historian: 
“You have viewed the whole pano 
rama of human progress. What 
heads rise above the common level ? 
Among them all, what half a dozen 
men deserve to be called great?” 

He turned the question over for a 
day or jwo, then gave me a list of six 
names with his reasons for each. An 
extraordjjpary list! Jesus. Buddha. 
Asoka: Aristode. Roger Bacon. 
Abraham Linco^. • $ 

Think of the thousands of empfi'- 
ors who Ijave battled for fanje. Yet 
Asoka, who rul^d in India centuries 
before Christ, is the only emperor 
on the Ijst—and not because of his 
victories but U«ause he voluntarily 
abandoned wlr and devoted himself 
to the bfe'tternient 8£*hfcs, subjects. 

Think of all thos^ who Ijjive 
struggled for wealth. But no mil¬ 
lionaire is on the list, with the ex¬ 
ception again of Asoka. 

Who sat on the throne in Rome 


when JesLjp of l^azareth hung on the , 

cross? Wild ruled die hosts of Persia 

• 

when Ari 5 totle»thou^t and taught? . 
Who was the king orEngland when 
Roger Bacon laid the foundationsof 
'ificidern scientific research? ' 

The historian, when he seeks for 
something that has endured, finds 
the message of a teacher, the dream 
of a scientist, th^ vision of a seer, 
‘^hese six men stood on the cor- 
rfert o^ history,” the historian said. 

• “Events hinged on them. The cur¬ 
rent of human thought was freer 
^d clearer because tlley had lived 

• and worlpsd. They took litde from 
the world and left it nflich. They 
did not get; they ^ave.” 

Somewhere in his Eriayr,, Enser- 
«on has a sentence this effect: 
“See how the mass of men worry 
themselves^ kilo rftimeless graves, 
wlyle here and there a great un¬ 
selfish soul forgets himself into im^ 
nfortality.’k It a fine tKbdght, 
finely^phrasedL—but^esus thouglft it 

- first. I .. . . 

The sam^ sou^cf principles «fs?r- 
ving and giving apply A)^ei/cry walk 
of life. It was not «imply» to preach 
that Jesus came into the v^6rI<i-*noii. 
to* teach, nor^to heak These' are alF 

• aspects of His ‘T^ather’s.business,” 
but the* business itself is far larger* 
mqre.^cljisive. I»or if human*• life * 
h»^ any signiffcaflce, it is this—that 
God has set going here an experi-J 
ment to which all His resources arc** 

*comnj^ted. No single kind of hu-- 
man talent or tfffort can be spared if ‘ 
the experiment i» to sucoeed. The 
• • 2SS 
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I 

human race must be fed a||id clothed 
and housed anJlransported, as well 
as preached *10 and taoght and 
headed. Aii work can be worship; 
fl/Z, useful service prayer. And who¬ 
ever works wholeheartedly at afiy 
worthy calling associates rhimielf 
with the Almighty in tl?c great 
enterprise. 

IVhy Nsl Be King? o 

Jesus spoke of crowns and talked 
of His Kingdom, and died on a 
cross. 

What then^ constitutes achiev^ 
ment or “sutcess” ? , 

“He was in ail points tempted 
like as we are,’’ sdys the Epistle to 

the,Hebrews. We have read it often, 

• • 


but have never believed i'i, p£ coip^e. 
But let usinoW make*,the ejffor-i;, 
And, touching on on^great episode^ 
in’Hihis most exalted stpVy, let us 
consider the perijs and crises •£ 
success. « * , 

Jesus was not at all sure where He 
was going when He laid down His 
tools and turned His b*ack oij, the 
c^i-j^enter shop—unless Wfe ean be¬ 
lieve this, His struggle ceases to be 
“in all points’’ like our own; for 
each of us has to venture life as 
on to an uncharted sea. But after He 
had gone to John to be baptized, 
«nd after the 40-day crisis or doubt 
in the wilderness, His first success 
was swift beyond all expectations. 
Out of the Temple, shrieking and 
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THE MAN NOBboY KNOWS 

curjirigj ^ent- thf.jnoney changers, af?airs His ideas would seriously iij- 
.wViiJeihycrowd chcer|d. When He terfere. Opposition crystallized; the 

went backsipto His own north time w^s coming.tvhen He must 
country;' crowds flocked to ■•hear compromise or fight. And with.’this 
iHirp talk>-ncw^ of HiS healing trav- realization He faced a second,. and * 
elled ahead d Him everywhere. Hh greater, crisis. * 

vision of His work,began to take * He«had crossed the lake one day 
definite shape. He would restore the in a li|tle boat to get away from the 
self-respcfct of the people, abolishing crowds, but they hurried round 
the riwl^of formalism, and est^bJtsh- the end of the ’lake, gathering re- 
ing a fresh, glorious conception of cruits as they went, and waited for 
the Fatherhood of God and ghe ' Him at the landing place—more 
brotherhood of man. # than 5,000 strong. He was tired and 

The year or year and a half that wanted a chance to rest and think, 
followed, there in the warm sun- ^But here were the ptople, pathetic-' 
shine of Galilee, was filled with tke ally eagpr, and He “had compassion 
joy of ihcreasing reputation and on them.” So He wcnt*on wit 4 ^ His 
achievement. But there were people teaching until the day was almost 
in Jerusalem with whose private over. Then, at last, the ,dis«iples 
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ACC s fully mechanised modern foundry 
at Shahabad ^(Mysore State) offers 
^Machine«Moulded Castings in various 
shapes, sizes and quantities, weighing 
«ip to 500 kgs. per piece. ** 

■ Heavy j^stings also manufactured 
up to 15 tonnes weight per piec^ 

‘ ■ Castings cof^rnj to I.S.S. grades 
equii^alent to BTS.S. graces 14 & 17. 

Please address your enquiries to: 

THE ASSOCIATED PEMENt 
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MjcSinery Minuraccurmt Oivition, Cement Houie 
121, Queen’s Road, Bombay I. (B.R,) r 
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THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 


Cajme .demai^^d that He send 
jihepa a^afy, f 

^ “But.thejHv^ve made a long trip 
arfd havt been ^ith u& all day ^ith- 
«ut .food,*'^’ heyepliecf. “We must 
’ feed them bef( 

The disciples regajJed Him with 
amazement. “Feed them — on 
wljat.?” ' * 

“Hei^ them sit down,” h^c8m- 
manded. “Gather up whatever food 
you can find and bring it to me^’ 

Doilbtingly, the disciples did as» 
they were told. They arranged the 
crowd in companies of 50, collected 
the little supply of food which tke 
more prudent had brought. He 
lifted His eyes to Heaven, blessed 
the food, ordered it redistributed— 
and somehow the people ate and 
were satisfied. 

Just what happened in the mo¬ 
ment when the fc^ was laid before 
Him^is a mystery, but there is no 
doubt as to what took place after- 
wards.,Jt was the event for^which 
the people had waited, the un- 
mismkable sign! Mcwes had fed 
their fathers on manna in the wld- 
erness; jiow here, surely, #vas the 
son of David^who would overthrow 
the rule of their conquerors and 
restor^tne throne to Jerusalem! * 

Joyously kh*y shouted the r^ews 
back ar^ fdrth. Their enthusiasm 
carried theni to tBeir f^pt; in groups 
of 50 they were alregidyk organized 
like an army! Right there on the 

I 1 .1 » 1 ■* - 


field they were enough to outnum- * disa,^peared. 


w 

o^ the hf)st tlyit vypuld gather, onc^ 
their soifmward march was forrned. 
A wile/ enthusiaspft 'seized' them. 
Shouting His name, they surged 
forward towards the little hill wiiere 
•He stood. 

• And then—- 

He d»ad foreseen their purpose, 
.ind doubt raged through His spiri^ 
Why not be thbir king.? Solomon 
had been king, and a great spiritual 
•Idbde^; David had been king, and 
had written the nation’s highest 
ideals into his Psalms. He Hinjself 
^was better balanced than David, 
wiser than Solomon--<why not? 

It was a spleitdid picture tS stir 
the pulse of an*ambitious man. For 
an instant Jesus allowed Hyis eyes to 
' rest on it. Then Hv* saw the other 
picture—the vast dumb multi^mdes 
of men, bit)tHers and sisters, the 
llljnd being led by the blind, their 
souls ^squeezed dpy of vision aad. 
4 iopc by rnachinery of*f6Tmal- 
ism. He saw generations born* and 
4ie in spiritual |»\rytude whjch no- 
th^g coi^jj* eq(? except the* 1 ruth, 
that He had come to^^clare: To he 
king of the Jews would mean giving' 
His people a semblance^ of nadon^^ 
life, temporitfily; but the Truth was 
capable of corftinuing its wcJrk of’ 
emancipation tliro^l^hout the world 
a& logg ^ time should last. In fjash 
^e mad^His dfecision. Even as th^ 
jnultitude surged forward. He g^d 
a few orders to His disciples J^nq* 


ber the Roman garrison in Jerusa¬ 
lem; but they were only a nucleus 


The Gospel story puts the dra¬ 
matic climax intt) a singld sentence : 
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yWhen Jesus therefore perceived 
that they would come and%ke Him 
by force, to ihi^e Him a Jfcng, He 
departed again into a mountain 
Himself alone.” (John 6:15) 

So there is no mere theorizing in**' fed grudging adifiiraSion. 
His words. If He says "that a*man^s man so spake, V said they 
work is more eternally important 
,.than any title, He has a right to 
speak. He Himself Tefused the high- 
est title. It He says that there are 


THE REdhER’S DIGEST 

f, * ■ ■ 4 

and He called on.Hi&'frieH^/toTfj^' 
themselves, ^o bflieve mctejirejpica* 
more, expect more of/i>d. . • 

Ttiose who lisfehea ^re* im¬ 
pressed. Even the mf>s|:.cailous yield# 

“Never 


i 1 ^ 

Then came the change. 

His home town uf'as fifst to tf^rn 
a^ir]^t Him. “Jesus of N^asieth,” 
His world called Him, linking its 


things more vital than merely^mjfk-*' na|?ie with His. He had lifted the 
ing money. He speaks as one who %despised little village out oi*’obscu- 
was handed the wealth of a nation rity. And now, in the height of His 
‘ anJ handed itfback again. Idealist^ glory. He was going back—a visit 
He is, but tfeerc is nothing in the He must have planned with some 


wholfe hard A^orld So practical as His 
ideals. “There is,” He says, “a suc¬ 
cess which i^ greater than wealth or 
titles. It comsf through making 
yoi^work an instrument of greater 
service and longir 'livin|r to your 
fellow men and women.” ^ 

- ^The MasfcT ^ ^ 

S(t WE COME xM the final tesj-s of 
man’s Jiving ... . !&> w'does lie be^r 
.dis?ippoinlment? flow*d(^s he c^e? 
^ For ’two y^ars it seemed almost 
"certain that Jesus would prevail. 

^en €0m{5et,ed for the honour of be- 
‘ ing His'fek, feh^re wa*>friendliness 
■ in Hcs audjences that made almost 
afiything seeniCjsossi&le. If you read 
the st6ry carefully,«you cai^e^hqjw 
■^His tone‘and manner ^rety in con^ 
jd^Ace. In hours of exalted commun^ 
Tbn He felt Himself Gotl's Son, 
knew that He could lift the li^arts 
tjf men ^s no other had ever lifted 
them. “I am the Way,” He cried. 


enthusiasm, only to be met with 
cyrfiicism. 

At the synagogue, a crowd was 
waiting with much whispering and 
craning of necks. He made His way 
to the front of the room, picked up 
the roll of the prophet Isaiah, turned 
towards them and began to jead: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointe^ me to 
*prcach the gospel to the poor; He 
hath sent mp Vo heal the brdken- 
he^rted, to preach ddiverance to the 
cagtive^ and recovering o^ sight to 
the blind, to set atdibfscty them that 
are brjuised, 

' “To preach the acceptable,year of 
the,Lord.” (Luke 4: # 4 - 19 ) 

He closed the book. ‘"'T^is day is 
this Scripturg'fulflSled in^ouncars,” 
He s^id simply. 

There was an ominous silence in 
' the synagogue. ‘'And the eyes of all 
. . . were fastened on Him.” He 
knew what they were thinking: 
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:on‘ Saturdays' 
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^ ASSCi:iATir«j|l WITH B.O.A.C. & QANTAS 



A^r-lndla offers you the choic’e of lO.Bqelrag 
flights a wee)( through Cairo;•gjerrutp> 
Moscow, the flontinent of £uropfefto Lonc^on. 
Seven of these services t€^rmu)dte at New 
York. In additiog,.Air-Indiaoperates three- 
•v/^ekly services^ to B^n^kc^, Hong' Kong ; 
eyid* Tofeyo, two weq^y services to Aden ^ 
and Nairobi, |ind two to Singapore. And a 
weekly service to P^rth, Sydney ancl Fiji. ' 
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„ No need for ffars of my ^kind at First 
*^National City Bank. You see, we know 
you. And we know you by your name 
(not just a number). In fact, we print 
It 'on all your cheqties. □ A Savings 


Axpount should be convenient not cumbersome. We 
und§fstand, WHens of snaky-tailed queues—we 

cash your ch^ues straightaway"! You get a regular 
stdtenieht qf yquf^occdu^t instead of nri: old-fashiotied 
pass. book. Yes, it*s nice to have money in the Bank... 

First' National City. We give you interest in more 
way^ than ctie. Dfop us a line. We like receiving letters. 


t You are a VIP to tis at * 

<FIRST NATlONi^ CITY RANK 

HCOWroWATK^iyiTH UMITIDIMHJTY IN THC'UAA. ‘ t 

^ W9 print your name on^fery eheq-je 

i c ^ 

BRANGHES: BOMbAY * CALCUTTA DELHI • MADRAS 
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. . THE MAN^ NUbiJUY KNOWS 

> •■*'*'* ^ f * 

have^jCaused a stir in in the eft^t to get tiim to go ta^thc^ 

^agerrJ&iJhir but*^we|know you. away frdm home. ^ / 

"^ouX-e (lA -(i^het; ycji’re just the “For/either did fli's brethren be- 

soft ofjosepb tfi 5 'fcarpe*tcr, and^ou lieve in Him.” (John 7:5) *' ! 

;5«an’UE!0ol <lSjf’’^Thcy wanted Him The people deserted Him. They 

to exhibit HijpseM, to try to do somd * ^ad been cheering His name beside 

-^uch mighty worlc a% He had done the lake, seeking to force Him to 

elsewhere. But He knew that scorn be thejr king, when He retired to 

ancj igi^oVant ’iself-sufficiency were the mountain to think and pray. 

miraek-proof. “No prophet is y(*p- must have been S dramatic moment 

ted in his own country,” He said to '"when He reappeared* But “I am not 

them sadly, and turned to le^^e. *cdlTie^ to restore the kingdom to 

* Theft the storm broke. All the# Jerusalem,” He cried. “Mine is a 


pent-up envy burst out. The towns¬ 
men roared and surged forward, 
hurrying Him through the mai« 
street to the edge of a precipice 
where they would have thrown 
Him over. But when He turned and 
faced them they shrank back, sod- 
denly impotent, and before they 
could reform their purpose. He had 
passed “through the midst of them” 
and ^as on His way. From hence¬ 
forth Capernaum became “His 
city.” % W come unto His own, 
and His own received Him not. * 
His brothers^desdited Him. The 
close relatives of anw great i^an 
must be,always a littl^mysjified' by 
the world’s worship. The brothers 
of JesusJiad been witnesses gf His 
defeat,,and were left behind to bear* 
the ignominy •f it. The sneers \yere 
bad engipgh, but the reports that 
cameHjack^&om ^thd'* towns were 
frightening. It was ^aid thaji He 
made seditious spcgches; He would 
get Himself into gaol, and H(is rela- ^ 
tives with Him. Hence, the mem¬ 
bers of His family spent their energy 


spiritual mission: I am the bt^ad 
^f life. What I hav^ come to give 
you is myself, that by^knowing me 
you may know ybur Father.”"^ ^ 

They could not ha\^ been more 
’stunned. Hadn’t they seen fhe<signs 
that He was the ^€ader, so long 
promised, who would rout^j^e * 
Romans and ftstore the throne of 
Q^vid? And now, when the hour 
was ri|>e, when ^y were .ready *■';» , 
ftiarch, w 4 ij»this sqnseless t^~.^out 
“thefcb^ad of lif^’T - 

«It was sacrile^ qf nonsense, gne 
or^tne o^r. ^In either* evejjt* it, 
proved Flim an unlgund leade^ 
Silently the people began to Jlip' 
away, and afterwards .they denig^ 
tliat they hsd ever Ji^d anything to 
do with Him. * ' , * 

The tide hacftun'Ad, Ffc realized 
it»'£lcarljt and i*)ught to build .up 
ii^th'e 12 In incfeased sense of thei 
responsibilities. He must “go i^< 
Jerusalem,” He told them, “and sfit 
fer Q^sany things of th<? elders -ant 
chief priests ‘and scribes,’*and b( 
killed.” All hop€ of a revived anc 
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THU READER’S ^DIGEST 


rcgB-nerated nation was g^f c; Jesus* All this He antjei 
chance now* for perm(nent in- 


perr 

fluence' was 'ii]ij. welding ]^is little 
group-closer together and sealing 
their union with His blood. 

Three Final Scenes ' 

His little croup of friends were 
still groping for a clear vision of 
^fessage and purposes when for the 







whaJif 

was His atmud*^'$ee/^eTyses'"r^, 


His place. ]|[e lifts* lieadji’thil' 
pro«d youn k manl^ip Hzia refused 
to be a kin^nd n^^' djsi, anjJ' 
in tones whose splend[6ur thrills us 
even now He yjeaSs: 

“Let not your heart be troubled.” 
(John 14:1) * ' ^ ^ 

*<*Be of good cheer: I hlkf^ver- 
last time He led tilem down to Jeru-^ come the world/' (John 16:33) 
Salem and the final feast. That Irst'^ Xhere is nothing in history so 
week of His life began with the tri- • majestic! ✓ 

umphant shouts of “Hosanna”; it Scene 2. They went out into the 
enoed with th« bloodthirsty cries o^ garden where many 6f their happy 
“Crucify!” %tween the first morn- feours had becn<5pent. Even then it 


ingt^ triumph and the lastjiours of 
Mortal agoQy, it ••witnessed His 
fines^ verbi^* victories over His op¬ 
ponents.* Nfvdf. were His nerVes 
Ignore steady; never was His courage 
hiJ^j His mind rworg keen. De¬ 
liberately jyie piled up the'mountain 
knowjn^ that it,would 
cfusflF7?2m, but Ti_tefpaincd thar. 
^herC should be Vno doubt through 
the ag<!»s as to wha^ie liad siipd tor 
^ anfl w^y He haa' t^die.‘ , 

Scejirf /. Ok a C06I, q'Jiet Th£^s- 
*%di^ hig^'^ tfie 12 gathered for their 
l^f'svpper. Jesus knew this was the 
chd..^Hisc datives, His^home town^j 

. ^ Ink A a mm Mam. Mm Mm W to Mm w * 


was not toolate for Him to save His 
life. Suppose He had said: “I have 
delivered my message faithfully, 
and it is no use. Judas has gone to 
bring the soldiers; they willlw here 
in half an Jiour, Why should I stay 
and die.^ It is only 18 miles to 
Jericho. We can reach our friend 
Zacchaeus’ house by daylighfj rest 
tomor;-ow, cross the Jordan and do 
^useful work the rest of our lives. 

It was all .perfectly possible. vThc 
rulers in Jerij salem w^uld have been 
glad to be ric, of Him on such terms. 
It Was^ne last gre^: temptation, and 
decisively He dismissed it. When 

f • . ir.* T 


■'and fhe jpeopife- had turned away rthey came to a quiet pl^e, Jesus 
tfom Him ;'Hi^.enemies were about left the 11 while He yy^nt aWay for 


to triumph. Already one of His.dis- 
•^ples had slipped «away v^b b^tr^ 
and that very night the sm; 
*‘«H8lrs.,would throw Him inm*prison. 
“The. priests and Pharisees v^ould 
^unt Him. He would be har¬ 
ried through the streets. 


His last hour of high communion 
with His Fat^t, God.,, * " 

Hii spirjit*was torn \^th agpny. 
He ^as young, 33. He cried out 
to Gotl that the cup might pass 
from. His lips, that He might have 
time to sweep away the charges of 




DOES VOUR AXLE “DANP^”? 



When you accel^aWquickly^nd suddenlf do'the back 
wheels of four car leave tlu road and bounce a p,u^n^r 
8f tln\£s? Tlyf IS kno>^n*ar. vl^^lance’ and^^ caused by 



8f tln^s? IS kno>^n*ar. vl^djnce’ and^^ caused by 
weak or w^n shock^bsorlers. 

f * t 

hock absorbers can rtsjlc In consider^l^ 
damage co springs, suspension and G^b^idf sDbdk 

I absorbers cost a great deal less than /|P!^^*an^ 
I replacement of parts. 

■ ^ • • 

I eHECK YOUR SHOCK ABSORBEI^ f ECifURLY/ « 

IP DISTRI^TPRS- 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS WOR MAXMIUM ECQNOfM^ 
GABRIEL INDIA LTD., MU LUND, BOM BAY-80. 
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THE READER'SplGEST 

cmy and;, evil enemies beyond the boun(.jarics|rtjS 


and, rough 
sonfe of thei 


itcranS' . , . ^ 

tfic ground.’ 


Jii»i^aped on Him,'^tirnbto build 
i;p fho^hgile'l^if of His lilile band 
on yvj^m the whole future of His 

must depend. So He prayed \T ^old yoA,” He^p^e 
in' agony, and in a little while t& ' “that I am He.’*, And' thca His 
turned to find them sleeping Ev^n thou^ts turivid' at once to thos^ 

so snort a vigil had proved top much who hjd shared His triumphs and 

for their feebleness. His sac/ifices: “If tfterefdi^ye ^ek 

'Again He withdrew. Now the rilf l§|t ■ hese others go thSr^yay.” 
.coujrage whicl^ h^d never deserteef*' But he had no need to think of the 
iHirf? throughout the three years visas' di^iples’ safety. Already they had 
clearing His soul, steadying His ^made their swift escape—the last of 
ncr,ves. “If it be riot Thy will that the deserters : 


''ihis cup pass ffom me,” He prayed^ 

“then, Fathof) Thy will bf done.’’ 

^ He went back ^nd found the dis¬ 
ciples asleep# For thfc third time He 
went a littl«,Vay off. Now, with the' 
calm peace o^fthe conqueror, He 
make 'ready for the end. 

Un rcjoifiihg tnertli this time. He 
startkd all wide awake'wj^ 
wo^d that thccnicial 
“houf-^i at handStl he coldiers wef^ 
rali:p%ly at the enfrance of tho, gar¬ 
den. ][^om nt)^ si& of the%ill ^;;le 
ccJ.H« m 5 rk die progress of'^cir 
Jorcl^ acroji the Droolcand up^ijie 
waited* until the armed 

/iKjri <^mblpd into His presence and ^ ^ 

^’the'if r^stf^and^tood ^mre them, v Sur^lyithe victory of H« enemk 
^ ‘ ‘'Whom seek ye ?He demanded. ' was complete. 

' •’ Awed, theyftonj^ only mumble And yet- 

Ji|s flame. ‘^Jesus •£ Nazareth.The lasting victory iO'as His. 

T “I am He.*” | “The marf who lq^« Sis*-life' 

uch calm, such^digni^, wer^t Jesqg said^ ‘^^all find if” 


to 


—first His home town. 

—then His relatives. 

—then t^ie crofvd. 
finally the ii. 

All had gone. He was left 
face his fate alone. 

Scene 'On a barren hill beyond 
the city w(>^lls they nailed His body 
to the cross. Two robbers were cru 
cifidd with Him. It was over. The 
rabble sickened quickly of its rt- 
venga&and scattered; Hj^|»friends 
<^were hiding; the soldiers were'busy 
casting lots fcr'His garments. There 
wfs nothing left or those external 
influefif^es vihich fire men’^ imagir 


at&ns,^ 










